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ANNUAL  MEETING. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Tho  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire- 
lands  Historical  Society  was  held  at 
Whittlesey  Hall,  in  Norwalk,  on  Fri- 
day, the  22d  day  of  June,  1806,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order, 
by  tho  venerable  President,  Piatt 
Benedict,  Esq.,  of  Norwalk,  after 
which  prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hartley,  of  Norwalk. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  quarterly 
meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary 
and  approved. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes, 
tho  roll  of  Township  Historical  Com- 
mittees was  called. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  were  then  read, 
and,  on  motion,  accepted  and  adopt- 
ed 

The  Biographer,  Judge  S.  C.  Par- 
ker, then  reported  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  who  had 
died  during  the  previous  year. 

A  history  of  John  B.  Flemmond, 
tho  old  Indian  Trader  and  Interpre- 
ter, prepared  by  Francis  Graham, 
Esq.,  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  was  read  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Society,  after  which 


the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  following  named  persons  were 
elected  to  the  following  offices  re- 
spectively: 

President — Piatt  Benedict,  of  Nor- 
walk. 

Vice  Presidents — G.  II.  Woodruff, 
Norwich;  E.  Bemiss,  Groton;  Z.  Phil- 
lips, Berlin;  S.  C.  Parker,  Green- 
field; J.  II.  Niles,  Norwich. 

Secretary — C.  P.  Wiekham,  Nor- 
walk. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — F.  I). 
Parish,  Sandusky  City ;  1*.  N.  Schuy- 
ler, Norwalk. 

Treasurer — C.  A.  Preston,  Nor- 
walk. 

Directors — C.  A.  Preston,  Nor- 
walk; F.  D.  Parish,  Sandusky  City  ; 
Z.  Phillips,  Berlin;  P.  N.  Schuyler, 
Norwalk;  D.    II.    Pease,    Norwalk. 

Biographer — S.  C.  Parker,  Green- 
field. 

Keeper  of  Cabinet — 11.  T.  Bust, 
Norwalk. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  half 
past  one  o'clock  1*.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
at  H  !'•  M.  by  the  President,  and 
the  exercises  commenced  by  the 
singing  of  Northfield  by  the  Choir. 
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On  motion  of  P.  N.  Schuyler. 
Esq.,  the  Gth  Article  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  so  amended  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

Art.  6.  Any  person  may  become 
a  member  of  this  Society  by  signing, 
or  having  his  name  ailixed  to,  the 
Constitution,  and  i>aying  into  the 
Treasury  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
cents ;  and  any  person  also  may  be 
received  by  vote  of  the  Society,  as 
an  honorary  member. 

On  motion,  the  following  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  5th  Article  of  the 
Constitution : 

Art.  5.  The  office  and  records  of 
the  Society  shall  be  kept  at  Nor  walk. 

JLiajG     uuiiiuii     xiik5ksli1l£     xOl.      Llit;     eieC" 

tion  of  officers  shall  also  be  held  at 
Norwalk,  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  June,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

Capt.  Woodruff,  of  Peru,  then  read 
a  Biography  of  Mrs.    Polly  Pierce. 

"Archdale"  was  then  sung  by  the 
choir. 

The  following  relics  and  curiosities 
were  exhibited  by  the  following 
named  persons  respectively : 

By  Miner  Cole  of  Norwalk — Two 
curious  round  stones  that  had  pro- 
bably been  used  for  some  purpose  by 
the  Indians,  and  which  were  taken 
from  an  old  Indian  fortification  on 
his  farm  in  Norwalk. 

By  Joseph  Wood  of  Lyme — A 
small  pocket  knife  that  had  been 
used  by  his  grandfather's  great- 
grandfather, two  hundred  years  ago. 

By  D.  H.  Pease  of  Norwalk— A 
clothes-brush  over  fifty  years  old, 
used  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Pease  be- 
fore his  marriage;  a  foot  mat  worked 
within  the  last  year  by  his  mother 
now  71  years  ofd :  a  family  register 
worked  fortv  years  airo  by  his  sister, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Knder  of  Wayne,  Mich., 
when  only  S  years  old,  the  material 
being  of  flax  spun  and  woven  by  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Clarissa  Pease,  Xenia. 
Ohio. 

By  Ami  Keeler  of  Norwalk — A 
"Queen's  Arm,"  made  in  1762,  be- 


longing to  his  grandfather  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  given  to  his  son 
Luke  Keeler,and  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  exhibitor.  It  is  the  gun 
with  which  a  Mr.  Soules,  who  was 
on  guard,  wounded  Negonata,one  of 
the  Indian  prisoners  executed  many 
years  ago  in  Norwalk. 

By  Judge  Parker  of  Greenfield — 
A  bowl  belonging  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Polly  Pierce  and  owned  by  her 
great-grandmother. 

By  Mr.  Gage  of  Centerton — An 
old  pocket  pistol  used  by  R.  E.  Lee, 
when  a  boy. 

By  Asa  Haines,  of  Centerton — A 
curiously  carved  stone. 

By  Jones  Boughton  of  Norwich — 
Belies  from  the  house  of  the  father 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  heirs  of  Capt.  Coit  of 
Greenfield — Log  book  of  Capt.  Coit 
used  by  him  while  making  a  voyage 
around  the  world ;  Life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  written  by  himself  and 
printed  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1797 ; 
New  England  Almanack  and  Farm- 
ers' Friend,  for  1S2S ;  An  Essay  on 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  printed  in 
1796;  Blunt's  American  Coast  Pilot, 
printed  in  3S12;  Merchant's  and 
Shipmaster's  Beady  Calculator,  print- 
ed in  lSO-i;  Copy  of  "  Connecticut 
Gazette,"published  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  in  1812;  Speech  of  Daniel 
Webster  on  the  compromise  Reso- 
lutions of  1850,  with  frank  of  Mr. 
Webster  on  the  envelope ;  Letter  • 
from  E.  K.  Kane,  addressed  to  Henry 
Brooks,  Boatswain  U.  S.  Navy,  writ- 
ten, Philadelphia,  Jan.  20, 1853  ;  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Globe 
(extra)  1st  Session  3.1st  Congress, 
containing  Mr.  Clay's  speech  on  his 
compromise  Resolutions ;  Speech  of 
S.  A.  Douglass  on  the  measures  of 
"Adjustment,"  made  in  the  City 
Hall,  Chicago,  in  1850;  An  old  shot- 
bag,  some  Hints,  smooth  stones,  an 
old  Indian  Pipe  and  other  curiosities. 

Judge  S.  C.  Parker,  the  Biogra- 
pher, then  announced  in  addition  to 
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his  report  made  in  the  forenoon,  the 
death  of  Justin  Sherman,  of  Wake- 
man,  who  died  Aug.  10th,  1865,  at 
the  ago  of  bO  years.  He  came  from 
Newton;  Conn.,  in  1822,  and  settled 
on  the  farm  where  he  died. 

The  Choir  then  sung  "Easter  An- 
them," after  which  the  meeting  list- 
ened to  an  able  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress by  G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  entitled 
u  lessens  of  the  War." 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Directors  be  requested  to  have 
prepared  a  catalogue  of  the  books 
and  manuscripts  of  the  Society,  and 
take  measures  for  their  care  and 
preservation. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  first  quarterly  meeting  for  this 
year  be  held  at  Greenfield  Center, 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Sep- 
tember next.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  Committee  of  ar- 
rangements for  that  meeting :  Hon. 
C  R  Simmons,  Hiram  Smith,  Be- 
tioni  Wheeler,  John  McLane,  Elias 
Easter.  Jacob  Bliss,  Kobert  Arthur, 
Dean  Iveefer,  S,  E.  Minges. 

On  motion  of  Judge  S.  C.  Parker, 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  re- 
turned to  the  citizens  of  Norwalk, 
for  their  hospitality,  to  the  choir  for 
its  excellent  music,  and  to  G.  T. 
Stewart,  Esq.,  for  his  able  address, 
a  copy  of  winch  was  requested  for 
publication. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

Charles  P.  Wickuam,  Sec'y. 
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QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

MORNING    SESSION. 

The  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
rire  Lands  Historical  Society  for  the 
present  year,  was  held  at  Greenfield 
Renter,  m  the  Baptist  Church,  at  10 
ii  clock  A.  M.,  on  Wednesday,  the 
12th  inst,  Vice  President  G.  H. 
YYoodruil,    of    Norwich,    presiding. 

the  meeting  was  opened  by  pray- 


er by  the  Rev.  John  Wheeler,  of 
Greenfield. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  were  then  read  and  ap- 
proved, after  which  the  roll  of  the 
township  Historical  Committees  was 
called. 

A  fine  anthem  was  then  sung  by 
the  Choir. 

A  report  from  the  Publication 
Committee  was  then  read  by  the 
Secretary,  showing  that  the  sale  of 
about  seventy  copies  of  the  7th  vol. 
of  the  Pioneer  wrould  be  required  to 
make  the  edition  pay  for  itself. 

The  Constitution  wras  then  read, 
and  the  names  of  eleven  new  mem- 
bers were  added. 

Vice  President  J.  H.  Niles  exhib- 
ited, with  remarks,  some  curious  In- 
dian relics  found  upon  his  farm  in 
Norwich  township. 

Judge  S.  C.  Parker  exhibited  the 
"  National  ^Egis,"  a  newspaper  print- 
ed and  published  at  Worcester,, 
Mass.,  Oct.  22, 1S23,  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Mrs.  Briggs,  and  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  great  celebra- 
tion at  the  completion  of  the  Erie 
Canal. 

He  also  exhibited  the  following 
relics  presented  by  the  heirs  of 
James  Cleveland:  Dil  worth's  Arith- 
metic, printed  in  1793,  a  copy  of  the 
"American  Preceptor,"  several  cop- 
ies of  the  Ohio  Coon  Catcher,  a  polit- 
ical news  paper  of  1SH,  a  copy  of  the 
Ship-builder's  Manual,  a  memoran- 
dum book  kept  in  1815. 

Judge  Parker  then  presented  a 
"Record  of  the  Federal  Dead  buried 
from  Libby,  Belle  Isle,  Danville  and 
Camp  Lawton  Prisons,  and  at  City 
Point  and  in  the  Field  before  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond." 

The  following  relics  and  curiosities 
were  then  presented  to  the  Society 
by  the  following  named    persons : 

By  Eugene  S.  Case,  a  curious 
stone  brought  from  Indiana  by  him. 

By  Leroy  W.  Brown,  an  Indian 
arrow  head  of  ilint,  with  notched 
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edges,  found  upon  the  farm  of  D.  F. 
Brown,  in  Peru,  Aug.  28, 1SG6. 

By  A.  Felt,  of  Greenfield,  "  The 
American  lie  volution,  written  in 
scriptural  or  ancient  historical  style," 
printed  at  Clinton,  Ohio,  by  Smith  & 
McArdle,  at  ollice  of  Ohio   Register. 

By  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Greenfield,  who 
has  resided  on  the  same  farm  for  54 
years,  a  basket  of  apples  grown  on 
the  first  tree  planted  (5-1  years  ago) 
in  that  township. 

By  an  unknown  member  of  the 
Society,  an  Indian   stone   war  club. 

An  Indian  stone  battle-axe  found 
upon  the  premises  of  Judge  S.  0. 
Parker,  in  Greenfield,  by  Cynthia  L. 
Smith,  was  then  exhibited  to  the 
meeting. 

The  venerable  President,  who  had 
arrived  after  the  opening  of  the 
meeting,  then  made  some  feeling 
and  very  appropriate  remarks  to  the 
u  Pioneers"  present. 

JudgeS.  C.  Parker  then  announ- 
ced the  death  of  Rouse  Bly,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  who  died  on  the 
4th  inst.,  and  moved  that  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  II. 
Niles,  D.  II.  Pease,  and  A.  D.  York, 
be  appointed  to  prepare  a  sketch  of 
his  life.     Carried. 

The  following  named  persons  who 
had  resided  upon  the  Firelands  for 
fifty  years,  were  then  announced  as 
being  present:  Amos  Ilarkness,  Fair- 
field; Henry  Adams,  Peru;  Anna 
Kobertson,  llidgeiield ;  Wm.  McKel- 
vey,  Greenfield  ;  Mrs.  Judge  Parker, 
Greenfield;  John  Sowers,  Ridge- 
field ;  Seba  Mather,  Greenfield;  Lydia 
Bascom,  Greenfield;  Rachel  Guthrie, 
Greenfield;  Martha  Lowther,  Green- 
field; Frank  Reed,  Norwalk;  P. 
Benedict,  Norwalk ;  Emily  Wilcox, 
Peru;  Lester  Smith,  Celestia  Love- 
land,  N.  Haven ;  Mrs.  Smith  Green- 
field;   Samantha    Felt,    Greenfield. 

The  following  named,  who  came 
upon  the  Firelands  forty  five  years 
ago,  were  present:  S.  C.  Parker, 
Greenfield ;  John  Wheeler,  do.;  G. 


H.  Woodruff,  Norwich ;  Sally  Easton, 
Peru  ;  Louisa  Beers,  Greenfield  ;  Levi 
Piatt,  do.;  Hannah  Brown,  Peru ; 
Aaron  Kellogg,  Greenfield;  Wyatt 
Cook,  Peru ;  Louisa  Groen,  do.;  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Atherton,  Greenfield  ;  Ja- 
cob Conklin,  Plymouth ;  Charles 
Conklin,  do.;  Lucina  Crow,  Center- 
ton;  Judge  Z.  Phillips,  Berlin;  Har- 
lan Simmons,  Greenfield ;  A.  Felt,  do. 
The  meeting  then  took  a  recess  un- 
til 1^  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  meeting  re-assembled  at  1£ 
o'clock,  G.  H.  Woodruff  still  presid- 
ing. 

On  motion,  veurerton  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  place  of  holding  the 
next  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  D. 
Sweetland,  L.  Fornwald,  A.  Gage,  R. 
Crow,  F.  Wyel,  J.  Wilcox,  G.  Sand- 
ers, T.  Banks  and  J.  Miller,  were 
appointed  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Gen. 
F.  Sawyer,  Capt.  F.  A.  Wildman  and 
Col.  C.  P.  Wickham,  of  Huron  Coun- 
ty, and  Gen.  A.  B.  Nettleton  and 
Judge  S.  F.  Taylor,  of  Erie  County, 
was  then  appointed  to  prepare  a  mil- 
itary history  of  the  Firelands,  em- 
bracing the  names,  rank  and  place 
of  residence  of  every  person  who 
entered  the  U.  S.  service  from  the 
Firelands  du  ing  any  of  the  wars  in 
which  the  United  States  have  been 
engaged,  and  of  those  who  fell  dur- 
ing the  struggles,  with  the  names  of 
the  battles  in  which  they  fell  or  the 
hospitals  in  which  they  died,  with 
the  dates. 

The  Choir  then  executed  another 
fine  piece  of  music. 

Gen.  R.  P.  Buckland  was  then  in- 
troduced to  the  audience,  and  de- 
livered a  short  but  excellent  address, 
giving  a  history  of  the  part  the  Fire- 
lands and  Ohio  had  taken  in  the  dif- 
ferent wars  of  the  country. 

"  America"  was  then  sung  by  the 
choir. 
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Oa  motion,  copies  of  the  addresses 
delivered  were  requested  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Pioneer. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
then  unanimously  returned  to  the 
speakers  for  their  excellent  address- 
es to  the  citizens  of  Greenfield  and 
vicinity,  for  the  liberal  arrangements 
for  the'  meeting  made  by  them  and 
the  generous  hospitality  extended 
bv  tJiem  to  all  present,  and  to  the 
choir  for  the  most  excellent  music 
with  which  they  had  enlivened  the 
day. 

fho  audience  then  joined  the  choir 
in  singing  "  Old  Hundred,"  after 
which  the  benediction  was  m*o- 
nounced  by  Ho  v.  S.  0.  Parked,  aiad 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

Ciias.  P.  Wickiiam,  Sec'y. 

Sept  12,  1SG6. 


QUABTEBLY  MEETING. 

MORNING   SESSION. 

The  second  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Firelands  Historical  Society  for 
the  current  year  was  held  at  Center- 
ton,  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  day  of 
December,  1866,  at  12  M-  in  the 
Brick  Church — Vice  President  Be- 
ings in  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with 
feeling  aad  appropriate  remarks  up- 
on the  death  of  Piatt  Benedict,  the 
late*  President,  by  Vice  Presidents 
Bemiss  and  Parker. 

Prayer  was  theneofFered  by  the 
Bey.  D.  M.  Conant,   of  Center  ton. 
<  The  Choir  then  sang  a  most  beau- 
tiful piece  of  music. 

A  most  bountiful  and  luxurious 
repast  of  good  things  having  been 
prepared  in  the  church  all  present, 
after  the  invoking  of  a  blessing  by 
the  Bey.  Mr.  Conant,  proceeded  to 
discuss  it. 

After  dinner,  the  meeting  was  en- 
livened -  by    another  fine  piece    of 


music  from  the  Choir,  entitled  "  The 
Old  Elm  Tree." 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes 
of  the  last  Quarterly  meeting,  which 
were  corrected  and  adopted. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Society 
was  then  read,  and  the  names  of 
thirteen  new  members  were  added. 

The  following  relics  were  then 
presented  or  exhibited  by  the  fol- 
lowing named  persons  respectively: 

Exhibited  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Smith  : 
Memoir  of  Be  v.  J.  Badger,  an  early 
settler  upon  the  Western  Beservo, 
printed  at  Hudson,  Ohio ;  also,  the 
2d  volume  of  a  "  Plan  of  Union,  or 
i4io*/~s-i«TT  ^+  thf?  Pi'ssoytorlan  and 
Congregational  Churches  of  the 
Western  Beserve,  with  Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  Early  Missionaries," 
by  William  S.  Kennedy,  printed  in 
Hudson. 

Exhibited  by  Judge  S.  C.  Parker, 
"An  Authentic  History  of  the  Se- 
cond War  for  Independence,"  print- 
ed in  1815. 

Presented  by  the  heirs  of  Capt. 
Coit,  a  steel  for  striking  Hint,  used 
by  him  while  voyaging  around  the 
world. 

Presented  by  Asa  Haines,  of  Nor- 
wich, a  large  collection  of  Hint  arrow- 
heads and  stone  battle-axes. 

Presented  by  B.  C.  Briggs,  of  Nor- 
wich, the  skin  of  the  last  wolf  but 
one,  caught  in  Huron  Count}'.  It 
was  caught  in  Norwich  by  Mr.  B.  in 
1S40.  t 

Exhibited  by  the  same,  a  wine 
glass  over  one  hundred  years  old, 
and  a  large  armchair,  of  which  the 
spreading  antlers  of  an  Elk  caught 
in   Wisconsin,   composed   the  arms. 

Exhibited  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Mills, 
a  silver  buckle  over  one  hundred 
years  old,  a  razor  over  one  hundred 
years  old,  and  a  hone  over  one  hun- 
dred years  old. 

Presented  by  E.  W.  Gilson,  Esq.. 
of  Norwich,  a  copy  of  the  Be  vised 
Statutes   of  Ohio,  printed   in  1831. 
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Presented  by  Mrs.  Sally  O.  Gilson, 
a  religious  book  printed  in  1709. 

Exhibited  by  E.  W.  Gilson,  Esq., 
a  small  book  entitled  "  Conscience 
the   best  friend,"  printed  in    1700. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Mills,  of  Norwich,  a 
veteran  of  1S12,  being  present,  was 
then  elected  by  an  unanimous  vote, 
an  honoray  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Mills,  Augustus  Cook,  and 
William  McGee,  who  were  all  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting,  all  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Fort  Erie. 

E.  W.  Gilson,  Esq.,  then  exhibited 
the  first  Township  Record  kept  in 
Norwich  Township ;  the  first  entries 
were  descriptions  of  the  ear  marks 
oltlie  <i:i:crc::t  settlers  in  the  town, 
and  were  dated  in  1827.  Augustus 
Cook,  one  of  the  veterans  of  Fort 
Erie,  above  mentioned,  was  the  first 
Township  Clerk  and  made  the  en- 
tries. 

Vice  President  Niles  then  read  a 
biographical  sketch  of  John  Dilling- 
ham, who  formerly  lived  near  Cleve- 
land, and  early  settled  near  Pipe 
Creek,  written  by  Amos  Felt,  of 
Greenfield. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter 
from  Charles  Whittlesey,  Esq.,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  concerning  the 
formation  of  a  Historical  Society  for 
the  Western  Reserve,  after  which 
Judge  Parker  offered-  the  following 
resolution,  which,  on  motion,  was 
adopted. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the 
of  the  project  being  agitated,  of  form- 
ing a  Historical  Society  for  the  West- 
ern Reserve,  and  recommend  that 
a  meeting  be  held  in  the  City  of 
Cleveland,  at  an  early  day,  for  that 
purpose;  the  said  organization,  how- 
ever, not  to  in  any  manner  supersede 
or  do  away  with  the  Firelands  His- 
torical Society. 

Moved  by  the  Secretary,  and  sec- 
onded, that  the  Rev.  Alfred  Newton, 
of  Norwalk,  be  invited  to  prepare 
and  deliver  at  some  future  time  be- 
fore the  Society,  an  address  com- 


memorative of  the  life  of  Piatt  Bene- 
dict, Esq.,  the  late  President  of  the 
Society,  and  of  the  history  of  Nor- 
walk.   Adopted. 

The  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lution were  then  offered  by  Vice 
President  Bemiss,  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  remove  from  us  by  death, 
our    venerable    President,    Piatt 
Benedict,   one   of    the    first    and 
most  energetic  and  active   mem- 
bers of  our  Society,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we  feel  deeply  sen- 
— sible  of  our  loss  and  of  the  increased 
responsibility  resting  upon  us,  that 
we  humbly  submit  to  this   dispensa- 
tion of  Divine  Providence,  and  re- 
solve, Divine  Grace  assisting  us,  to 
be  more  faithful  in  our  efforts  to  .sus- 
tain our  Society. 

Judge  Parish  then  moved  the 
adoption  by  the  Society,  of  its  re- 
gretful acquiescence  in  the  act  of 
Divine  Providence  in  removing  the 
late  Judge  Ebenezer  Lane  from  our 
midst.    Carried. 

On  motion,  the  following  named 
.  persons  were  then  appointed  by  the 
President  a  committee  to  fix  upon 
the  place  for  holding  the  next  meet- 
ing ;  D.  H.  Pease,  F.  D.  Parish,  and 
C.  P.  Wickham. 

The  Committee  selected  East 
Townsend  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  meeting  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  March  next,  and  appointed 
the  following  named  gentlemeir  as 
Committee  of  Arrangements  :  Rev. 
P.  B.  Stroupe,  E.  C.  Dean,  E.  W. 
Kinney,  W.  A.  lierce,  Dr.  E.  Martin, 
Walter  Petteys,  James  Arnold  and 
M.  Denman. 

The  Choir  again  sang  a  sweet 
song. 

Judge  Parish  then  moved  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered 
to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
and  thci  people  of  Norwich  for  their 
.  cordial  reception  and  fine  entertain- 
ment this  day  given  the  Society,  and 
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to  tho  Choir  for  their  most  excellent 
music  so  cheerfully  furnished. 

Tho  Biofrrapher  then  announced 
tho  death  oi  Mrs.  Abigail  Greenfield, 
Major  S.  Fish,  and  Mrs.  Holladay,  of 
Ki-l-Hu'ld,  members  of  the  Society. 

( >ne  of  the  largest  and  most  in- 
teresting meetings  ever  held  by  the 
Soeirtv  thou,  with  the  singing  of 
"Old  llundred,"  and  the  invoking  of 
tho  benediction  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Conunt,  adjourned. 

Cuas.  P.  Wickiiam,  Sec'y. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

The  Third  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Kirelands  Historical  Societv,  for  the 
current  year,  was  held  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  at  Townsend  Center, 
on  Wednesday,  the  13th  day  of 
March,  1S<»7.  commencing  at  half 
past  one  o'clock  P.  M. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  cars  at  Town- 
send  Station,  teams  were  in  readiness 
to  convey  the  Pioneers  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  where  a  goodly  number 
of  people  had  already  collected.  A 
bountiful  repast  had  been  prepared 
by  the  ladies  of  Townsend,  and  was 
served  up  in  the  School  House  ad- 
joining  the  Church;  and  hungry  as 
were  the  Pioneers  and  visitors  who 
sat  down  to  partake  of  the  dinner, 
with  coffee  and  tea  smoking  hot, 
they  were  not  equal  to  the  occasion, 
though  each  did  himself  ample 
justice. 

Immediately  after  the  meal,  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice 
president  E.  Bemiss,  who  requested 
the  Rev.  P.  B.  Stroup  to  oiler  the 
opening  prayer,  which  request  was 
appropriately  complied  with. 
p  I  lie  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing were  then  read,  and  after  a 
jIlKht  correction  in  the  name  of 
Major  Smith,  were  duly  approved. 

On   motion  of  Judge    Parish,  of 
fcandusky,  which  was   carried,  the 


calling  of  the  roll  of  Township  Com- 
mittees was  dispensed  with. 

The  Constitution,  as  amended  at 
the  last  annual  meeting,  was  then 
read,  and  the  names  of  thirty-two 
new  members  were  added  to  the  list. 
A  communication  from  the  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, was  then  read,  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  vols.  1  to  7  in- 
clusive, of  Ihe  Firelands  Pioneer, 
and  returning  thanks  for  the  dona- 
tion ;  also  a  letter  from  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  of  the  Maumee 
Valley  Association,  covering  certain 
resolutions  adopted  by  said  Associa- 
tion at  its  lasi"  meeting,  which  are 
subjoined  below  ;  the  letter  also  in- 
formedthis  Society  that  a  Committee 
had  been  named  by  said  Association 
to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Society,  and  present  the  congratula- 
tions of  said  Association,  and  invito 
a  reciprocation  of  visits  between  the 
Societies. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Parish,  the 
Society  accepted  the  above  invita- 
tion for  the  interchange  of  visits, 
and  as  the  Committee  named  by 
the  Maumee  Association  was  not 
present  at  this  meeting,  no  further 
action  was  taken  upon  the  subject. 
The  Resolutions  of  the  Maumee 
Association  above  referred  to,  are  as 
follows,  to- wit: 

"At  the  se  ni-annual  meeting  of  the 
"Maumee  Pioneer  Association, 
"held  at  Perrysburg,  in  Wood 
"County,  on  the  22d  of  February, 
"  1867,  on  motion  of  W.  V.  Way, 
"the  following  resolutions  were 
"adopted: 

"1st.  Resolved,  That  the  gift  to 
"  this  Association  by  the  Firelands 
"  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society,  of 
"eight  volumes  of  its  transactions, 
"is  gratefully  acknowledged,  and 
"  that  we  hereby  tender  it  the  thanks 
"of  this  Association. 

"2d.  Resolved,  That  the^Corres- 
"  ponding  Secretary  of  this  Associa- 
"  tion  be  directed  to  present  to  tho 
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"Firelands  Pioneer  and  Historical 
"  Society  a  copy  of  the  transactions 
"of  this  Association  from  time  to 
"  time,  when  the  same  shall  be  print- 
"  ed,  and  that  he  forward  said  Society 
"  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions." 

Remarks  were  then  made  by 
Judge  Parish  and  Vice  President 
Bemiss,  concerning  the  oganization. 
object  and  progress  of  kindred  asso- 
ciations. 

The  presentation  of  relics  being 
next  in  order,  the  following  were 
handed  in,  viz  : 

By  Mrs.  Mary  Tillinghast,  of  Town- 
send,  the  "  Old  Boone  Family  Bible," 
14-fi  vpars  <Vin  iinrrm-.,  >\/  owned  ^*v"  her 
great-grandfather,  in  1721 ;  also,  by 
the  same,  a  Stand  76  years  old,  and 
formerly  owned  by  her  mother  in 
1791.  By  Abial  Farley,  a  Keepsake, 
being  a  large  worked  pocket-book, 
which  had  been  handed  down 
through  four  generations  past ;  age 
unknown.  By  H.  T.  Sherwood,  of 
Townsend,a  curiously  wrought  stone 
semi-circular  in  shape?  and  about 
five  inches,  round,  pointed  at  the 
ends,  and  a  hole  through  the  middle ; 
the  above  was  plowed  up  in  March, 
1866,  one  mile  north  of  the  center 
of  Townsend.  By  F.  D.  Read,  of 
Norwalk,  the  stuffed  skin  of  a  Wild 
Cat  which  was  killed  in  Ottawa 
County,  sometime  in  February  last ; 
the  animal  measured  about  three 
leet  in  length,  and  about  twenty 
inches  or  two  feet  in  circumference 
around  the  body;  the  above  was  ex- 
hibited as  a  specimen  of  those  form- 
erly infesting  this  section  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Read  related  several 
instances  of  the  depredations  of  this 
animal  and  the  wolf,  who  were  form- 
erly the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Firelands.  By  F.  A.  Breckeu- 
ridge,  of  Townsend,  iormerly  Lieut. 
Co."C"  123d  O.  V.  I.,  a  writ  of 
capias  ad  satisfaciendum  issued  by 
Gabriel  Jones,  Clerk  of  Court  of 
Hampshire  County,  Virginia,  in  the 
year  1760,  and  in  the  thirty -fourth 


year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  II, 
against  one  Peter  Steinberger,  at 
the  suit  of  one  John  Frazier;  this 
writ  was  found  by  Lieut.  Brecken- 
ridge  in  the  Court  House  at  Rom- 
ney,  West  Virginia,  sometime  in 
March,  1863. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements 
having  been  unable  to  procure  the 
attendance  of  some  person  to  deliv- 
er an  addresss  upon  the  occasion, 
remarks  were  then  made  by  the 
following  Pioneers  present,  on  early 
Pioneer  life,  viz :  F.  D.  Read,  Judge 
Parish,  George  Tillinghast,  James 
Arnold,  E.  O.  Merry,  Martin  Den- 
man,  Amasa  Finch,  O.  H.  Van  Tassel 
and  Vice  President  Bemiss.  These 
short  exercises  were  verv  interesting 
to  all  present. 

The  Biographer  not  being  present, 
the  Secretary  then  announced  the 
death  of  another  Pioneer,  since 
the  last  meeting,  viz  :  Benjamin  Ben- 
son, who  was  residing  in  Norwalk  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  but  who  had 
been  for  many  years  previously,  a 
resident  of  Towsend ;  he  first  came 
upon  the  Firelands  in  1810,  and  set- 
tled in  Clarksfield.  His  death  occur- 
red January  22,  1S67,  at  the  age  of 
78  years. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Parish,  the 
Society  voted  to  leave  the  question 
of  the  next  publication  of  the  Pion- 
eer with  the  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion, they  to  take  such  action  in  the 
matter  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

The  following  named  gentlemen 
were  then  appointed  a  Committee 
of  Arrangements  to  prepare  for  the 
annual  meeting  at  Norwalk,  in  June, 
next,  to-wit :  O.  Jenney,  F.  A.  Wild- 
man,  L.  Reding,  John  Miller,  Isaac 
Underhill,  D.  A.  Baker,  and  George 
R.  Walker. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangements,  the  Ladies  of 
Townsend,  and  the  citizens  gener- 
ally, for  the  very  bountiful  and  hos- 
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pitable  entertainment  given  to  the 
Society  on  this  occassion. 

The  'meeting  was  well  attended, 
notwithstanding  the  very  bad  con- 
cition  of  the  roads,  which  were  al- 
most impassable,  as  they  often  are 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  Metho- 
dist Church  being  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, and  holding  three  or  four  hun- 
dred persons. 

Very  appropriate  and  touching  re- 
marks were  made  by  Vice  President 
Bemiss,  at  the  close  of  the  exercises 
above  referred  to. 


On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Norwalk,  on  the  2d  Wednesday  of 
June  next. 

The  audience  then  joined  in  sing- 
ing the  Doxology  in  the  tune  of  Old 
Hundred,  when  a  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  the  Rev.  P.  B. 
Stroup,  and  so  ended  a  very  pleasant 
re-union  of  the  Pioneers. 

E.  BEMISS,  V.  President. 
W.  C.  Allen,  Sec'y  pro  tern. 


MAJOR  GLADWYN  AND  THE  INDIAN  GIRL. 


ROMANCE  IN  HISTORY. 


BY  COL.  CHARLES  WHITTLESEY. 


In  the  histories  which  treat  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Pontiac  (orPondeack) 
and  his  attack  upon  the  Post  of  De- 
troit there  is  a  touching  story  of 
the  fidelity  of  a  young  Indian  girl, 
supposed  to  be  an  Ojibway. 

Major  Gladwyn  in  a  report  to  Gen- 
eral Amherst,  dated  at  Detroit,  May 
14th,  17G3,  writes  thus:  "On  the 
seventh,  he  (Pontiac)  came,  but  I 
was  luckily  informed  the  night  be- 
fore, that  he  was.  coming  to  surprise 
tt«."  In  the  Newport,  K.  I.  Mercury, 
oi  Aucnst  22d,  17G3,  there  is  a  letter 
from, Detroit,  dated  July  9th,  in 
.  which  it  is  stated:  that  "the  Ottawas 
and  some  of  the  Chippewavs  to  the 
number  of  300  came  to  the  Fort, 
'and  held  a  treaty  with  Major  Glad- 
2 


wyn,  who  had  information  the  even- 
ing before,  that  the  Indians  were  de- 
termined to  fall  upon  and  murder 
the  officers  and  soldiers  in  council ; 
while  they  were  to  have  parties  at 
the  different  merchant  houses,  to 
treat  them  in  the  same  manner &c" 

In  none  of  the  correspondence  of 
that  day,  which  I  have  seen,  nor  in 
any  Newspaper  or  Magazine,  is  there 
any  reference  to  the  Ojibway  girl. 
Upon  what  authority  is  she  brought 
upon  the  historical  record? 

Nothing  is  more  romantic  than 
real  history,  when  written  in  a 
graphic  style,  portraying  what  has 
occurred  in  the  vivid  colors  of  na- 
ture. 

But  the  temptation  to  pass  the 
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boundary  of  unadorned  facts  is  at 
times  very  powerful.  To  yield  to 
such  temptations,  in  a  single  in- 
stance, may  invalidate  the  authority 
of  an  entire  history.  It  is  only  in 
view  of  their  integrity,  that  histori- 
cal writings  rise  above  the  level  of 
romance. 

The  Pontiac  "manuscript,"  written 
by  a  French  Priest  who  was  at  the 
Fort  at  the  time,  expressly  con- 
tradicts the  intervention  of  a  squaw, 
and  affirms  that  "  the  plot  was  dis- 
closed to  Gladwyn  by  a  man  of  the 
Ottaway  tribe."  *  It  states  moreover 
that  an  Ojibway  girl  was  charged 
with  treachery  by  Pontiac,  who* 
caused  her  to  be  seized  and  taken  to 
the  Fort  in  order  to  obtain  proof 
against  her,  but  procured  none. 

Mr.  Parkman,  (conspiracy,  page 
591)  says,  "  this  diary  leaves  us  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  treatment  which 
the  girl  received."  A  tradition 
among  the  Canadians  that  she  re- 
ceived a  beating  with  a  bat,  is  the 
nearest  evidence  we  have  of  her 
conviction. 

Jonathan  Carver  was  not  in  the 
North  West  during  the  stirring  times 
of  1763,  nor  until  six  years  after- 
wards. His  information  respecting 
the  events  of  the  conspiracy,  was  de- 
rived entirely  from  Indians  and 
Canadian  French  who  had  become 
Indian,  by  their  associations.  Such 
has  been  the  experience  of  two  hun- 
dred years. 

The  savage  easily  induces  white 
men  to  assimilate  to  his  condition, 
his  thoughts,  and  his  manners ;  but 
the  influence  of  the  white  is  soon 
lost  upon  the  Indian.  Whatever 
color  may  be  given  to  the  adventure 
of  the  young  Ojibway  by  Carver, 
must  be  received  as  an  Indian  tradi- 
tion which  is  for  historical  purposes 
equivalent  to  a  myth. 
.  The  statement  of  Henry  Conner 
to  Mr.  Schoolcraft  rjartakes  of  the 
same  character,  going  so  much  be- 
yond other  stories  in  relation  to  her 


as  to  terminate  her  life,  in  a  manner 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  remainder 
of  the  narrative.  She  was  boiled  to 
death,  as  he  affirms,  in  a  sugar  kettle, 
into  which  she  had  fallen  while  in- 
toxicated. 

<  Peltier's  statement  to  Gen'l  Cass, 
simply  refers  to  the  punishment  of 
a  woman  by  Pontiac,  for  the  crime 
or  supposed  crime  of  betraying  him 
to  the  English.  Peltier  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age  at  the  date  of  the 
siege :  was  absent  most  of  the  time ; 
and  his  evidence  was  not  taken  till 
the  year  1824,  sixty  one  years  after 
the  event. 

St.  Aubin  was  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
Gouin,  eleven i  x^^iaL,  ift&enty  twof 
and  Mrs.  Meloche  a  child.  In  1821, 
Thompson  Maxwell  dictated  to  Mr. 
Trowbridge,  at  the  request  of  Gen'l 
Cass  his  recollections  of  the  siege. 

He  claims  to  have  been  a  private 
in  Capt.  Stark's  (afterward  General 
Starks  of  Vermont,)  company  of 
Major  Eogers'  Battalion  of  Rangers. 
Maxwell  was  an  ignorant  man  and 
spoke  from  memory  without  memo- 
randa, of  what,  occurred  fifty-eight 
years  previous.  He  has  entirely  con- 
founded dates,  not  only  of  months 
but  of  years. 

He  avers  that  the  attack  was  made 
upon  the  Fort  in  August,  and  that 
Major  Rogers  went  with  his  com- 
mand to  Mackinaw  the  same  year ; 
he  arrived  at  Detroit.  According 
to  him  Rogers  and  the  Rangers 
made  an  expedition  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan in  1762. 

The  Major  in  his  journal  says  that 
he  could  not  reach  Mackinaw,  and 
returned  in  the  winter  of  1761-2,  to 
Philadelphia  by  way  of  Sandusky, 
Tuscarawas,  and  Fort  Pitt.  Mr. 
Parkman,  referring  to  the  Maxwell 
manuscript,  remarks  that  "it  has  all 
the  air  of  a  made  up  narrative,  from 
hearsay,  embellished  largely  from 
imagination." 

It  is  however  to  Maxwell,  that  we 
owe  all  the  historical  interest  which 
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tho  Ojibway  girl  has  received.  He 
gays:44  among  tho  squaws  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  .  entering  the  Fort, 
to  trade  was  one  of  a  veiy  prepo- 
sessing  appearance  who  brought 
some  moccasins,  worked  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner.  Major  Gladwyn  had 
noticed  them,  and  had  given  her  an 
Klk  skin  to  make  him  a  pair.  The 
day  before  the  intended  council,  she 
brought  in  the  moccasins,  ready 
made,  together  with  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  Elk  skin. 

Tho  Major  was  so  highly  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
executed  the  work,  that  he  request- 
ed her  to  take  the  remainder  and 
make  a  pair  for  a  mend.  &ne  received 
tho  skin  and  withdrew,  but  did  not 
leave  tho  Fort.  About  sunset  the 
officer  of  tho  day,  agreeably  to  a 
standing  order,  was  clearing  the 
Fort  of  all  strangers,  and  encounter- 
ed this  squaw  who  seemed  reluctant 
to  go. 

Upon  being  asked  the  reason,  she 
offered  him  the  Elk  skin  which  he 
refused,  knowing  whose  it  was,  but 
conducted  her  to  Major  Gladwyn, 
who  repeated  the  question  why  she 
loitered  in  the  Fort. 

She  handed  him  the  Elk  skin, 
and  then  expressed  her  willingness 
to  go.  This  occasioned  some  sur- 
prise, and  he  insisted  on  knowing 
the  reason  for  her  not  taking  it. 
She  at  last  after  much  reluctance 
renlied,  that  she  did  not  wish  to  take 
it  because  she  could  not  bring  it' 
back.  Suspicion  being  awakened, 
she  was  pressed  to  say  why  she 
could  not  bring  it  back.  After 
obtaining  a  promise  of  the  Major 
that  he  would  not  disclose  the 
means  by  which  he  procured  this 
MUormation,  she  told  him  that  Pon- 
tine had  formed  a  plan  to  take  the 
fort. 

The' thirty-six  chiefs  who  were  to 
attend  the  council,  had  their  guns 
cut  short,  so  that  they  could  be  con- 
cealed  under  their    blankets,  and 


after  entering  the  Fort,  a  signal 
would  be  made  him;  when  they 
were  to  kill  the  Major,  and  the 
officers  at  the  council  table,  rush  to 
the  gate  and  let  in  their  fellows. 

Upon  this  statement,  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Schoolcraft  and  Gen. 
Cass  were  based.  Henry  Conner, 
and  Jonathan  Carver,  derived  it 
from  Indian  and  Canadian  tradition, 
the  same  as  Maxwell.  Like  all  poeti- 
cal licenses,  the  story  became  more 
amplified,  as  well  as  more  touching 
by  repetition. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Annals 
of  the  West,"  by  Mr.  Perkins,  the 
event  is  noticed  in  nearly  the  same 
ieriiis  ct»  iii  ia  uy  j-»anorott.  .ootii 
of  these  astute  historians,  failed  to 
perceive  in  the  vague  traditions  of 
a  past  age,  that  air  of  truth  and  real- 
ity, which  it  has  since  assumed. 

I  now  quote  from  various  publica- 
tions, to  show  how  much  force  there 
is  in  mere  reiteration:  how  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Ojibway  girl  became 
more  brilliant  and  more  attractive, 
as  it  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
successive  artists.  "Luckily  Glad- 
wyn, had  been  informed  of  his  com- 
ing, and  took  such  precautions  that 
the  interview  passed  off  without  re- 
sults."— Bancroft,  1st  Edition. 

"An  Indian  woman  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  commander,  to 
make  moccasins  out  of  a  curiously 
wrought  Elk  skin,  betrayed  the  con- 
spirators."— Annals  of  the  West,  1st 
Editioii? 

"In  the  village  lived  an  Ojibway  girl 
of  great  beauty,  who  was  attached 
to  the  commandant,  Major  Gladwyn. 
On  the  sixth  of  May,  she  came  to 
the  Fort  to  bring  a  pair  of  Elk  skin 
moccasins  she  had  made  for  him. 
Her  face  was  sad,  and  she  lingered 
long  in  the  street.  Her  demeanor 
attracted  notice,  and  she  was  brought 
to  Gladwyn.  She  was  long  silent, 
but  at  length  she  revealed  the  plan 
of  the  morrow." — Annals  of  the 
West,  2d  Edition,  1865. 
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"Catharine,  a  beautiful  Ojibway 
girl,  who  dwelt  in  the  Potawatomie 
village,  had  become  much  attached 
to  Major  Gladwyn,  and  the  day  be- 
fore the  intended  massacre,  she 
brought  to  the  Fort  a  pair  of  moc- 
casins she  had  wrought  for  him. 
Improving  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded, she  revealed  to  him  the  im- 
pending danger." 

This  is  Mr.  Sheldan's  notice  of  the 
girl,  (in  his  excellent  history  of 
Michigan,)  who  has  assumed  the 
name  of  Catharine,  and  who  has 
become  the  chere  amie  of  the  Com- 
mandant. But  somewhat  doubting 
the  value  of  his  authority,  Mr.  Sh el- 
dan,  as  an  accomplished  historian, 
adds  another  more  direct  piece  of 
information  on  the  subject 

"The  same  afternoon  William 
Tucker,  a  soldier  of  the  Fort,  who 
had  been  captured  in  his  boyhood, 
and  adopted  into  the  tribe  of  his 
captors;  received  from  his  Indian 
sister,  intimations  of  the  designs  of 
Pontiac ;  which  he  communicated 
to  Gladwyn.  Strict  secresy  was  en- 
joined on  Tucker,  by  the  command- 
er." 

It  may  have  been  this  sister, 
whom  Pontiac,  is  supposed  to  have 
punished.  Whoever  she  was,  it  has 
not  been  her  fortune  to  be  recog- 
nized elsewhere,  as  one  of  the  sav- 
iors of  the  British  garrison.  Neither 
has  the  Ottawa  Indian,  to  whom 
the  Jesuit  father,  in  his  manuscript; 
gave  the  credit  of  disclosing  Ponti- 
ac's  crafty  designs,  received  the 
slightest  credit  for  his  agency  in 
that  affair. 

There  are  intimations  of  other  per- 
sons, probably  Canadian  French,  who 
conveyed  news  of  the  conspiracy  to 
Major  Gladwyn,  from  time  to  time, 
whose  names  have  not  garnished 
the  historical  page.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  well  versed 
in  the  Indian  character,  especially 
in  its  unfathomable  duplicity,  but 
as  a  commander  it  was  his  duty  to 


procure  information,  and  he  doubt- 
less had  emmissaries  in  the  Indian 
camp.  His  views  and  his  plans 
were  the  result  of  well  authenti- 
cated facts,  derived  from  numerous 
sources,  not  based  upon  the  relation 
of  a  single  squaw. 

Monsieur  Gouin,  states,  that  he 
himself  cautioned  the  commander 
against  a  surprise,  the  night  previous. 
I  now  come  to  the  later  account  of 
Mr.  Parkman  in  the  "  Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac. "  As  this  is  a  work  of  great 
research  it  is  more  surprising,  that 
so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  ser- 
vices of  an  Ojibway  girl,  of  whom 
none  of  the  English  "officials  have 
spolcen.  Mad  she  survived  the  war, 
and  had  they  been  so  greatly  indebt- 
ed to  her,  she  would  certainly  have 
been  an  object  of  attention. 

We  hear  nothing  of  her  in  Major 
Rogers'  narrative  of  what  he  saw  at 
Detroit.  As  commandants  and  In- 
dian agents,  this  heroic  woman 
would  have  received  from  Gladwyn, 
Rogers,  or  the  subsequent  officers, 
presents  and  other  t&kens  of  their 
obligations,  if  they  had  been  so 
conspicuous.  Mr.  Parkman's  charm- 
ing style  excels  that  of  all  those 
who  have  treated  of  the  romantic 
events  ol  the  conspiracy.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  there  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  in  fiction  than  there 
is  in  real  life. 

h\  his  hands,  the  Ojibway  squaw, 
seen  dimly  through  the  haze  of  the 
ages,  and  tradition,  is  invested  with 
new  and  more  delicate  charms.  She 
is  placed  before  mankind  like  Poca- 
hontas as  a  lovely  vision  destined 
to  be  x)erpetuated  in  history. 

"  In  the  Potawotamie  village  lived 
an  Ojibway  girl,  who  if  there  be  truth 
in  tradition,  could  boast  a  larger 
share  of  beauty  than  is  common  in 
the  wigwam.  She  had  attracted  the 
eye  of  Gladwyn.  He  had  formed  a 
connexion  with  her,  and  she  had 
become  much  attached  to  him. 

On    the    afternoon   of  the    sixth, 
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Catharine  came  to  the  Fort,  and  re- 
paired to  Gladwyn's  quarters,  bring- 
ing a  P*"*r  of  Elk  skin  moccasins, 
ornamented  with  porcupine  work, 
which  he  had  requested  her  to  make. 
There  was  something  unusual  in  her 
look  and  manner.  Her  face  was  sad 
and  downcast  She  said  little  and 
noon  left  the  room :  but  the  sentinel 
at  the  door  saw  her  lingering  at  the 
street  corner,  though  the  hour  for 
closing  the  gates  was  nearly  come. 
At  length  she  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Gladwyn  himself,  and  call- 
ing her  to  him,  he  pressed  her  to 
disclose  what  was  weighing  on  her 
mind*  Still  she  iev<.cu\ieu  lor  a  long 
time  silent,  and  it  was  only  after 


much  urgency  and  many  promises 
not  to  betray  her  that  she  revealed 
her  momentous   secret." 

There  is  now  scarcely  a  doubt,  but 
the  O.jibway  girl  is  a  myth.  If  her 
existence  and  her  agency  in  warning 
the  garrison  against  the  wiles  of 
Pontiac,  could  be  maintained,  the 
other  embellishments  might  be 
passed  over.  They"  would  be  well 
in  a  poem  upon  the  conspiracy,  such 
a  one  as  we  may  yet  have,  when- 
ever a  first  rate  genius  '  shall  seek 
for  a  first  rate  subject.  But  whether 
an  entire  invention  of  later  times 
deserves  a  place  in  sober  history,  is 
quite  another  thing  from  the  allow- 
able license  of  poetry. 


A  FEW  FACTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  THE  SOUTH 
BOUNDARY  OF  THE  WESTERN  RESERVE. 


BY  S.  R.  HARRIS. 


In  the  following  hasty  sketch  some 
facts  will  necessarily  be  alluded  to 
that  are  trite  and  familiar  as  the 
alphabet,  no  doubt,  to  most,  if  not 
all  the  readers  of  the  Pioneer,  but 
d  the  writer  can  contribute  to  per- 
petuate or  rescue  from  oblivion,  any- 
Uim«  regarding  the  southern  boun- 
dary of   the   Western   Reserve,   or 


in  a 


ke 


any  suggestion  that  will  lead 


to  that  desirable  end,  the  object  of 
this  sketch  will  be  attained. 

Ihere  is  a  romantic  interest  in  the 
works    performed    and    the    monu- 


ments left  by  those  sturdy  pioneers, 
who,  leaving  the  comforts  of  home 
and  friends  in  the  east,  braved  the 
seasons,  forests,  swamps,  savages, 
everything,  to  open  the  way  and  lay 
the  foundations  for  their  children 
and  posterity  to  enjoy  the  labors  of 
their  fathers  in  the  untrodden  wild- 
erness of  the  west. 

Years  ago  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
became  acquainted  with  the  terri- 
tory along  that  portion  of  the  south 
line  of  the  Western  Reserve  which 
forms  the  north  boundary  of  Craw- 
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ford,  the  county  of  his  residence,  by 
having  as  an  amateur  hunter  travers- 
ed it,  with  dog  and  gun,  for  quail,  in 
the  winter  when  swamps  and 
streams  were  frozen  so  he  could  pass 
on  the  ice  and  over  frozen  marshes 
from  field  to  field  on  the  higher  neigh- 
boring grounds.  In  the  Spring,  with 
his  long  hunting  boots,  his  Jo.  Man- 
ton  gun  and  well  trained  setter,  he 
has  waded  the  marshes  and  brought 
to  bag  his  four  dozen  snipes  per  day, 
thinking  if  a  Long  Island  sportsman 
knew  of  such  locality,  he  would 
make  his  annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
place  and  call  it  a  Hunter's  Paradise. 

In  pursuit  of  turkeys  and  pigeons 
he  has  succeeded  in  making  his  way, 
in  company  with  some  clever  natives 
of  the  vicinity,  into  the  midst  of 
what  they  call  the  Pigeon  Roost,  an 
almost  impenetrable  swamp  and 
thicket  of  alders,  "  pucker  brush  " 
willows  and  larger  timber,  to  which 
the  pigeons  in  certain  seasons  resort 
in  numberless  ilocks  to  roost,  and 
where  hunters  may,  by  making  noc- 
turnal excursions  in  the  proper  sea- 
son, and  being  carelul  not  to  ven- 
ture without  a  faithful  native  as  a 
guide,  slaughter  those  unsuspecting 
birds  by  the  cart  load.  Formerly 
this  was  a  resort  for  deer  and  tur- 
keys, but  the  turkeys  have  become 
scarce  of  later  years  and  the  an  tiered 
tenant  of  the  forest  has  been  ejected 
forever. 

The  writer  has  learned  that  thro' 
these  wild  thickets  and  marshes  the* 
Surveyor  of  the  Connecticut  Com- 
pany, and  subsequently  the  Deputy 
United  States  Surveyor,  with  their 
corps  of  assistants,  succeeded  in 
passing,  while  measuring  the  Con- 
necticut line. 

An  ejectment  case,  in  which  tli9 
writer  was  counsel  for  one  of  the 
parties,  led  to  an  inquiry  regarding 
that  line  so  far  as  it  relates  to^  Craw- 
ford County. 

The  premises  in  dispute  bordered 
on  the  south  line  of  Huron  County, 


and  my  client's  title  depended  on, 
and  his  boundary  could  only  be  as- 
certained by,  reference  to  some  mon- 
uments mentioned  in  the  survey  of 
the  Connecticut  line;  but  at  first 
the  nature  of  that  line  was  to  me  a 
sealed  book.  I  set  about  making  in- 
quiry and  learned  the  historical  facts 
so  familiar  to  your  readers,  as  I  have 
anticipated:  That  in  1620  the  first 
patent  was  granted  by  James  I  of 
England,  to  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  forty  others, 
under  the  title  of  the  Council  es- 
tablished at  Plymouth  "for  the  rul- 
ing and  governing  of  New  England 
in  America,"  and  embraced  aii  the 
country  between  latitude  40w  and 
48°  north,  extending  from  sea  to  sea 
within  these  limits ;  that  in  March, 
1631,  the  patent  of  Connecticut  was 
granted  and  signed  by  Robert,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Plymouth,  Lord  Say  and  Seal, 
Lord  Brooke,  Sir  Kichard  Saltonstall 
and  associates,  "  embaacing  all  that 
part  of  New  England  m  America 
extending  in  breadth*  120  miles  as 
the  coast  lieth,  from  the  Narraganset 
river  toward  Virginia,  and  in  longi- 
tude from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the 
South  Sea,"  meaning  thereby  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  "Pacific  Ocean. 
Again,  that  in  1662  Charles  II  grant- 
ed to  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  a 
charter  to  all  the  lands  between  the 
41st  and  42a  parallels  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  from  Providence  planta- 
tions on  the  east  to  the  Pacific  on 
the  west,  with  the  exception  of  so 
much  of  said  territory  as  was  em- 
braced by  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Colonies.  How  far  these  sev- 
eral charters  and  grants  were  com- 
patible with  each  other,  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  investigate. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  charters 
were  prior  in  point  of  time  to  the 
period  when  Captain  Cook  made  his 
explorations  by  sea,  and  reported  to 
the  English  Government  the  degree 
of  longitude  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
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the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  furthermore 
erident  that  both  grantors  and  gran- 
tecs  were  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
mi^nitude  of  the  conveyances. 

1  further  ascertained  that  after  the 
confederation  of  the  States,  Connec- 
ticut ceded  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment all  that  part  of  said  territory 
wot  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
excepting' and  reserving  what  land 
was  embraced  between  the  41st  and 
4$tl  parallels  of  north  latitude,  be- 
ginning at  the  western  line  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  extend- 
ing 120  miles  west  between  those 
parallels  of  latitude.  Hence  the 
name  of  "Connecticut  Western  Re- 
serve." 

I  furthermore  found,  incidentally, 
that  the  live  westernmost  ranges  of 
this  reservation  were  donated  to 
certain  citizens  of  Connecticut  who 
had  Fullered  by  British  torches  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war,  at  New 
London,  Fairfield  and  Norwalk. — 
Hence  the  name  of  that  portion  of 
the  Reserve  called  "  Fire  Lands." 

I  further  learned  that  after  repeat- 
ed solicitations  and  importunities  on 
the  part  of  Connecticut  or  the  Con- 
necticut Company  to  the  General 
Government,  for  a  survey  and  meas- 
urement of  the  south  and  west 
boundaries  of  the  Reserve,  and  after 
long  and  vexatious  delays  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  the  Com- 
pany finally  employed  Setli  Pease, 
of  Banbury,  Connecticut,  who,  with 
his  corps  of  axemen,  chainmen,  and 
other  assistants,  and  perhaps  some 
venturers  and  emigrants,  in  the 
Spring  of  1S06,  departed  from  Dan- 
bury  for  the  far  olf  land  of  the  set- 
ting sun. 

•Smeon  Hoyt,  who  was  living  a 
venerable  and  intelligent  old  man, 
at  ISirmmo-ham,  Ohio,  but  three 
years  ago,  was  one  of  this  party.  He 
may  |«s  living  yet.  If  he  is,  God 
bless  him  in  hisoldage,is  the  prayer 
of  the  writer. 


The  south  line  of  the  Reserve  was 
accordingly  measured  by  Mr.  Pease, 
and  his  stakes  and  monuments  were 
set  and  marked  at  the  end  of  each 
mile,  as  he  progressed  westward.  I 
have  endeavored  to  obtain  access  to 
the  field  notes  of  Pease,  but  could 
never  find  them.  Would  it  not  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  your  Society 
and  the  public  to  procure  and  pub- 
lish them  ?  They  are  accurate,  or 
nearly  so,  in  so  far  as  they  describe 
the  country  and  distances  actually 
measured.  It  appears  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  true  line  in  his  progress 
from  east  to  west,  but  unfortunately 
through  some  mistake  as  to  the 
lcc~Iit^  of  tkc  irzzt  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  started  about  two  miies 
west  of  the  State  line,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence carried  his  measurement 
that  distance  too  far  west,  or  beyond 
the  east  line  of  what  is  now  Seneca 
and  Sandusky  Counties.  The  mis- 
take was  subsequently  discovered 
by  Mr.  Pease,  on  his  return  to  Con- 
necticut, and  a  new  measurement 
had  to  be  made. 

Soon  after,  therefore,  the  General 
Government  directed  Maxfield  Lud- 
low, one  of  the  United  States  Deputy 
Surveyors,  and  who  had  just  finished 
surveying  the  townships  in  ranges 
20,  21,  &c,  immediately  south  of  the 
Reserve,  and  sub-divided  said  town- 
ships into  sections,  to  proceed  to 
re-measure  the  south  line  of  the 
Reserve.  He  accordingly  proceeded 
to  do  so  in,  or  about,  the  year  1S0S. 
He  made  the  proper  start  from  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  and  in  due  time 
struck  and  thenceforward  followed 
Pease's  line,  and  found  Pease's  mon- 
uments along  the  route  in  their 
proper  positions,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  exception  of  the  consequences 
resulting  from  his  error  in  the  start- 
ing point. 

I  subjoin  the  field  notes  of  Ludlow' 
so  far  as  his  line  relates  to  the  north 
boundary  of  Township  22 : 
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J***-  Commenced  the  113th  mile  west 

C9*87"  Mr.  Pease's  111th  mile  post. 

28  u        .      Corner  of  Towns.  22  and  23,  ranges  19  and  20,  U.  S. 

so  oo  .  Set  a  post  from  which  a  blk.  oak  18  ins.  diam.  bears  N.  40,  W. 
32  Iks.,  and  a  w.  oak  22  ins.  diam.,  bears  S.  12,  W.  44. links 
distant.    Very  level ;  w.  oak  and  hickory  land. 

west.  Commenced  the  114th  mile  west 

1 u  Corner  of  Fire  Lands  ;  a  line  north. 

ii  so  Mr.  Pease's  112th  mile  post. 

20  oo  Enter  a  wet  prairie. 

21  so  Crossed  it ;  principally  south  of  the  line,  and  rise  a  bank. 
23  so            •  Enter  a  wonderful  large  wet  prairie. 

27  so  Post,  corner  of  1  and  2,  U.  S. 

so  oo  Set  a  post  in  said  prairie.    Level  land ;  w.  oak  and  hickory,  ex- 

cept the  prairie. 

west.  Commenced  the  115th  mile  in  said  prairie. 

so  oo  Set  a  post  in  said  prairie. 

*?*»*.  Coiixmejuoed  the  116th  mile  west  in  said  prairie. 

u  lo  Mr.  Pease's  113th  mile  post.  -    . 

65  oo  Crossed  the  prairie  part;  enter  willows. 

so  oo  -  Set  a  post  in  said  swamp ;  a  willow  4  ins.  diam.  bears  N.  7,  E.  4 

Iks.,  and  a  willow  3  ins  diam.  bears  S.  35  E.  10  links  distant. 
Swamp  and  prairie. 

west.  Commenced  the  117th  mile  west,  in  a  swamp. 

•  9  95  Mr.  Pease's  115th  mile  post. 

so  oo        :      Crossed  the  willows  and  set  a  post  in  a  large  wet  prairie.    We 
here  are  in  danger  of  our  lives ;  water  runs  N.  E. 
Commenced  the  118th  mile  west,  in  a  prairie. 
Mr.  Pease's  116th  mile  post. 

so  oo  *Set  a  post,  from  which  a  hickory,  10  ins.  diam.,  bears  S.  17  E. 

10  Iks.;  and  a  maple,  10  ins.  diam.,  bears  N.  7  W.  20  links  dis- 
tant. I  have  traveled  the  woods  for  seven  years,  but  never 
saw  so  hideous  a  place  as  this. 

west.  Commenced  the  119th  mile  west  in  said  swamp. 

i©  oo  Enter  dry  land. 

Mr.  Pease's  117  mile  post, 

Corner  of  Towns.  18  and  22,  ranges  20,  21,  U.  S. 
Set  a  post,  from  which  a  w.  oak,  30  ins.  diam.,  bears  N.  13  E.  34 
Iks.;  and  a  hickory,   8  ins.  diam.,  bears  S.  10  W.  23  links  dis- 
tant.   Level  land ;  w.  oak  and  hickory. 

The  portion  of  Ludlow's  field  notes  above  given,  was  obtained 
some  ten  years  ago  in  the  oihce  of  Secretary  of  State.  I  en- 
deavored to  get  access  to  the  whole  work  in  December  1S64,  to 
use  in  said  ejectment  case,  but  they  could  not  be  found,  although 
thorough  search  was  made.  I  then  applied  to  the  General  Land 
Office  at  Washington,  for  a  certified  copy  of  the  field  notes 

•  *It  is  evident  that  in  passing  to  this  post  from  the  east,  ho  crossed  the  point  of  a  wooded  island  and  set  the  post 
immediately  in  the  west  side  of  it.  This  point  is  the  one  on  which  Kufus  Page's  house  now  stands.  He  next 
crossed  Honey  Creek  bottom,  which  was  indeed  hideous.  The  Creek  is  now  confined  at  ordinary  stages  of  water 
within  a  channel  made  by  the  excavation  of  a  deep  ditch,  by  the  proprietors  of  adjacent  lands.  Until  a  few  years 
ago  it  had  no  channel,  but  spread  all  oyer  the  prairie,  rendering  it  almost  impassible. 
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which  it  was  supposed  should  have  properly  been  returned  by 
Ludlow  to  that  ollice,  but  the  following  response  was  received: 

u  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  thorough 
search  has  been  made  for  Ludlow's  survey  of  the  south  boun- 
dary of  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  made  in  1808,  and  no  evidence 
can  be  found  that  it  was  ever  received  at  this  ollice.  You  may 
Berhafw  find  it  at  Columbus.  Yours,  &c, 
1         l  J.  M.  EDMUNDS." 

Having  disappeared  from  Columbus,  it  may  be  possible  that 
they  have  been  taken  to  some  county  bordering  on  the  Con- 
necticut line,  and  interested  in  the  same.  If  so,  as  friends  of 
your  Society,  would  it  not  be  a  public  benefit  for  the  possessors 
to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  entire  work  of  Ludlow  on  that  line,  for 
publication  in  some  future  number  of  the  Pioneer,  and  thus 
perpetuate  what  may  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  future 
fenerations,  to  aid  in  fixing  the  position  of  land  monuments 
^ordering  on  that  line;  because  reference  is  made  in  thos?  oeld 
notes  to  all  the  monuments  of  original  section  corners  bordering 
on  that  line  and  south  of  it,  which  were  surveyed  before  1808. 

It  anpears  that  lew  or  none  of  the  monuments  of  either  Pease 
or  Ludlow  can  now  be  found.  I  have  not  learned  that  special 
search  has  been  made  for  them  of  late  years  by  county  survey- 
ors. In  December,  1861,  I  learned  from  Eri  Mesnard,  Esq., 
County  Surveyor  of  Huron  County,  that  he  had  made  some 
surveys  along  the  line  for  some  land  proprietors  in  New  Haven 
and  Richmond  Townships,  but  that  he  had  not  seen  any  of  the 
monuments  set  by  Pease  or  Ludlow.  If  Ludlow's  field  notes 
are  taken  and  special  search  be  made,  the  position  of  some  of 
his  monuments  can  surely  be  ascertained. 

Take  for  example  the  following  sketch  of  the  north  tier  of 
sections  in  Township  22,  Range  20 : 
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it**T^?L°.f  coxl.nr*' '"  °"°  of  the  interior  lines  of  the  Fire  Landa,  and  Ludlow  found  the  comer  at 
n»  *mui  t*n«imu,  7  chains  and  H  links  west  of  the  113th  mile  post. 
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The  field  notes  of  Ludlow's  survey  of  Township  22,  returned 
to  the  General  Land  Office,  make  allusions  to  the  Connecticut 
line  whenever  he  closes  a  section  line  on  it.  For  instance,  his 
notes  of  the  line  between  sections  1  and  2,  commencing  at  the 
south  section  corner,  run  as  follows : 

Between  sections  1  and  2. 

A  water  course,  8  Iks.  wide,  N.  W. 

Set  qr.  sec.  post,  from  which  an  elm,  16  in.  diam.,   bears  N.  55, 

W.  11  Iks.:  and  a  dogwood,  8  ins.  diam.,  bears  S.  53,  E.  12  links 

distant. 
A  water  course,  descends  N.  E. 
A  water  course,  8  links  wide,  west. 
Enter  a  swampy  prairie. 
Intersected  the  Connecticut  line  in  said  prairie  ;  no  tree.    This 

prairie  generally  extends  one  mile  north  of  the  Connecticut 

line.    Second  rate  land,  except  the  prairie ;  oak,  ash,  elm  and 


^  In  the  same  manner  does  Ludlow  refer  to  the  Connecticut 
line  whenever  any  of  his  north-and-south  lines  intersect  it. 


To  understand  the  unusual  length 
of  the  north-and-south  section  lines 
in  the  tier  of  sections  aforesaid,  it 
may  be  well  to  state,  by  way  of 
digression,  that  the  north  tier  of 
sections  in  township  22  are  fraction- 
al, as  they  must  necessarily  be  when 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  reserva- 
tion. The  fractions  are  carried  into 
the  northern  tier  of  half  sections 
and  are  so  largely  in  excess  that  the 
north  half  of  section  one,  for  exam- 
ple, contains  615  20-100  acres,  where- 
as an  integral  half  section  in  the 
same  township  contains  320  acres. 
But  to  return :  I  desire  to  make  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  method  by 
which  Ludlow's  mile  posts,  or  a  por- 
tion of  them,  may  be  found  or  their 
position  ascertained,  and  to  suggest 
that  if  the  land  owners  along  the 
line,  or  the  county  authorities  attach- 
ed sufficient  importance  to  the  sub- 
ject to  act  upon  it,  and  employ  a 
surveyor  for  that  purpose,  and  put 
him  in  possession  of  such  field  notes 
of  the  original  surveys  to  which  I 
have  referred,  as  can  now  be  found, 
and  other  available  information, 
such    surveyor    could   restore    the 


measurements  of  Ludlow  and  mark 
the  spots  of  his  mile  posts,  or  most 
of  them,  with  accuracy. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  it  were  re- 
quired to  find  Ludlow's  113th  mile 
post  or  determine  its  position,  if  the 
stake  cannot  be  found.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  field  notes  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  north-west  corner  of  Town- 
ship 22  is  28  chains  and  14  links  west 
of  the  112th  "mile  post.  That  town- 
ship corner  is  established,  witnessed 
and  undisputed.  It  will  be  further 
seen  that  the  113th  mile  post  is  51 
chains  and  SG  links  west  of  the  town- 
ship corner,  and  27  chains  and  50 
links  east  of  the  corner  between 
sections  1  and  2.  Thus  are  furnished 
several  monuments  in  one  connec- 
tion some  of  which  are  still  found, 
to  aid  in  finding  the  position  of  the 
mile  post  referred  to. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  116th  mile 
post:  It  was  set  in  the  Pigeon 
Roost  above  described,  because 
Ludlow's  description  of  the  route  is 
correct  as  to  the  locallity  which  he 
calls  a  willow  swamp.  His  field 
notes  show  the  distance  of  the  Wil- 
low Swamp  from  the  north-east  cor- 
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ncr  of  the  township,  which  is  correct 
in  fact,  lie  also  gives  the  distance 
<»f  the  Willows  from  the  corner  post 
of  sections  1  and  2,  which  is  sub- 
Mantiallv  correct  in  fact.  He  marks 
l wo  willows  as  witness  trees  to  the 
l!»;th  mi!o  post,  and  gives  their  size, 
distance  and  bearings  from  the  post. 
Ht.it  willow  swamp  being  still  in  its 
primeval  state,  would,  with  the  other 
aid*  mentioned,  all  together  enable 
a  Mirvevor  at  this  time  to  locate  the 
mile  post  with  accuracy. 

Bv  using  the  found  monuments  to 
fix  mo  positions  of  the  lost  ones,  by 
adjusting  the  chain  to  a  length  which 
would  re-measure  Ludlow's  distan- 
ce*, and  bv  careful  work,  no  doubt 
all  the  missing  posts  could  be  ac- 
curately re-established. 

The  utility  of  those  monuments 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  giving,  as  a  single  example, 
a  sketch  of  the  ejectment  case  be- 
fore alluded  to,  and  showing  the  im- 
portant part  one  of  them  performed 
in  determining  the  case. 

My  client,  the  defendant  in  the 
case,  was  an  old  settler,  having  emi- 
grated to  Crawford  County  at  a  very 
early  day,  and  lived  on  the  same 
tract  over  thirty  years. 

The  controversy  arose  in  regard 
to  the  boundary  line  between  the 
north-east  and  north-west  quarters 
of  section  six.  It  so  happened  that 
the  original  corners  of  the  section 
could  not  be  found,  only  on  the  west 
side,  which  was  of  no  advantage  to 
them  ;  nor  could  the  surveyor,  who 
was  called  upon  to  settle  that  and 
some  other  lines  in  the  same  con- 
nection, find  any  of  the  section  cor- 
ners on  the  north  side  of  the  town- 
»|»I\  except  those  at  the  corners  of 
WW  township.  He  therefore  pre- 
sumed that  the  lines  bounding  the 
n-rth  sides  of  the  sections  were 
made,  or  intended  to  be  made,  in- 
tegral by  tbe  original  survey;  that 
K  each  section  line  should  be  80 
chains,  or  620  rods  long.    He  further 


found  by  measurement  that  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  land.  Under  the 
system  by  which  the  townships  south 
of  the  Reserve  were  originally  sub- 
divided into  sections,  the  Deputy 
United  States  Surveyor  commenced 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  town- 
ship), completing  the  sections,  mak- 
ing them  integral,  and  progressed 
north  and  west  and  finally  closed 
his  last  half  sections  and  carried  the 
fractions  all  into  the  last  quarter 
sections  on  the  north  and  west  sides 
of  the  township.  This  makes  the 
north-west  quarter  of  section  six 
doubly  fractional  by  the  original 
survey. 

Inasmuch  as  &h$  section  corners 
aforesaid  wTere  lost,  the  County  Sur- 
veyor, with  considerable  plausibility, 
commenced  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  township  and  measured  west, 
on  the  Connecticut  line,  which  is 
the  north  boundary  of  the  sections 
in  question,  planting  section  and 
half  section  corners  at  integral  dis- 
tances apart,  allowing  a  full  mile  to 
each  section,  until  lie  came  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  section  six,  and 
he  then  measured  160  rods  west  of 
the  last  section  corner  and  planted 
the  quarter  post  between  the  north- 
east and  north-west  quarters  of  sec- 
tion six,  which  threw  the  quarter 
section  corner  many  rods  west  of 
Ludlow's  118th  mile  post,  and  cut  olf 
more  than  50  acres  from  the  east  side 
of  the  defendant's  farm.  The  sur- 
veyor, who  by  the  way,  is  a  good 
workman  and  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician, had  no  knowledge  of  Lud- 
low's monuments,  or  of  any  of  his 
work  on  the  Connecticut  line. 

When  the  action  of  ejectment 
came  to  trial,  by  the  production  of 
Ludlow's  survey  and  field  notes  it 
was  shown  that  the  118th  mile  post, 
on  the  Connecticut  line,  was  22 
chains  63  links  east  of  the  original 
township  corner,  and  that  the  posi- 
tion for  the  quarter  post  of  section 
six  was  even  east  of  that  point,  thus 
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setting  aside  the  survey  which  would 
have  taken  a  large  portion  of  de- 
fendant's farm. 

As  a  further  protection  to  defend- 
ant the  figures  near  the  east  end  of 
so  much  of  Ludlow's  line  as  forms 
the  north  boundary  of  the  township 
in  question  became  very  important, 
because  they  indicate  the  width  of 
section  number  one,  according  to  the 
original  survey. 

Referring  again  to  the  sketch 
above  given  and  to  Ludlow's  notes, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  113th  mile 
post  was  set  51  chains  86  links  west 
of  the  north-east  corner  of  section 
1,  (being  the  township  corner.)  and 
27  chains  50  link?  east  ot  tne  section 
corner  between  sections  1  and  2. 
Add  these  two  distances  and  the 
width  of  the  north  side  of  section  1 
is  shown  to  be  79  chains  36  links, 
and  shows  the  north  line  of  that 
section  to  be  fractional  and  61  links 
short  of  the  integral  distance  of  80 
chains,  which  was  apportioned  to  the 
section  line  by  the  work  of  the 
County  Surveyor  in  question,  and 
which  of  itself  destroys  the  founda- 
tion of  the  survey  that  so  seriously 
affected  the  defendant  Again,  pre- 
suming the  remainder  of  the  north 
tier  of  sections  bordering  on  Lud- 
low's line  to  be  equally  fractional 
and  deficient,  the  error  of  allowing 
integral  distances,  as  the  County 
Surveyor  did,  and  ignoring  the  de- 
ficiency of  nearly  2£  rods  to  each 
section,  carried  his  corners  by  the 
time  he  got  to  the  quarter  post  on 
the  north  side  of  section  six  more 
than  14  rods  too  far  west,  and  would 
take  a  fearful  strip  of  land  from  the 
unfortunate  owner  of  the  north-west 


quarter  of  section  six.  That  disas- 
trous result  was  prevented  by  the 
discovery  of  Ludlow's  field  notes  of 
the  Connecticut  line,  the  monu- 
ments aforesaid,  and  the  proof  of 
their  position  in  reference  to  the 
section  corners  to  which  they  refer, 
and  the  defendant  remained,  and  re- 
cently died,  in  x>ossession  of  all  his 
farm. 

This  case  is  mentioned  only  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  important 
the  measurement  of  the  south  line 
of  the  Western  Reserve  and  the 
monuments  planted  along  the  same 
have  proved  in  a  single  instance,  on 
but  a  small  potion  of  +hat  line, 
nearly  nity  years  aftef  the  work  was 
done. 

I  find  that  this  communication  is 
entering  more  deeply  into  details 
and  growing  longer  than  originally 
intended,  and  in  closing  I  can  only 
repeat  that  the  sole  object  of  this 
sketch  is  to  throw  what  little  light  I 
can  on  that  portion  of  the  line  now  be- 
coming almost  traditional,  which  has 
come  under  my  own  notice,  hoping 
that  this  imperfect  fragment,  written 
in  haste  between  professional  labors, 
may  direct  further  attention  to  the 
subject,  so  that  some  future  number 
of  the  Pioneer  may  be  enabled  to 
publish  to  the  world  the  entire  work 
of  Maxfield  Ludlow,  in  his  survey  of 
the  south  boundary  of  the  Western 
Reserve,  and  that  whatever  monu- 
ments can  be  found,  be  carefully 
perpetuated  and  the  missing  ones 
ascertained  and  marked  in  a  durable 
manner,  before  the  march  of  Father 
Time  shall  tread  them  into  oblivion. 

Bucyrus,  March  26, 1867. 
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JOHN  B.  FLEMMOND. 


BY  FRANCIS  GRAHAM. 


The  lapse  of  time  has  been  so 
^roat  since  my  first  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  that 
many  dates  and  circumstances  can- 
not bo  given  with  precision.  I  am 
tiatisued  that  no  person  can  retain 
narrations  made   by  others  with   as 


■eat  length 


of  time  as  matters  in  which  he  has 
bi'cn  more  personally  interested. 

I  became  acquainted  with  John 
Hit t is  Flemmond,*  (which  was  his 
full  name,)  in  December  1815,  on  my 
arrival  at  Huron.  Mr.  Flemmond 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Montreal, 
Lower  Canada,  about  the  year  1770. 
His  parents  were  French  and  in 
quite  limited  circumstances.  His 
lather  for  many  years  kept  what 
John  called  a  "  Hucksters  Shop," 
(a  small  provision  and  grocery  es- 
tablishment I  suppose)  the  proceeds 
of  which  about  supported  the  fam- 
ily. 

Montreal,  at  that  time  and  for  many 
years  after,  was  a  great  resort  for 
Indians,  who  came  there  to  dispose 
of  their  furs  and  obtain  necessaries. 
John's  father,  speaking  twro  or  three 
tongues,  got  his  share  of  their  trade 
and  John,  himself,  thus  learned  to 
sneak  their  language  fluently.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  was  employed 
by  a  French  merchant  in  Montreal 
to  assist  in  establishing  a  trading 
i*>st  in  the  Indian  country  and  to 
act  as  interpreter.  They  located 
anion-  the  Ottawa's  and  also  secured 
the  trade  of  two  or  three  other 
friendly  tribes. 

♦  Im  »Uo  Pioneer  Vol.  3d,  page  25.— D.  H.  P, 


After  a  lapse  of  some  years,  the 
trader  wishing  to  extend  his  business, 
made  application  to  a  Delaware 
chief  for  permission  to  establish  a 
post  on  his  beat.  The  chief  called 
a  council  of  his  tribe  and  leave  was 
granted.  The  Indians  being  assured 
of  the  friendly  intentions  of  the 
traders,  received  them  with  great 
friendship.  Flemmond  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  station  where  he 
remained  for  some  time,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  to  still  another 
station  not  far  from  the  present 
Selkirk  settlement  in  Canada, — a 
large  tract  of  land  given  by  the 
British  Government  in  their  North 
American  possessions  about  the 
year  1790,  to  Lord  Selkirk,  and  which 
his  lordship  afterwards  colonized  to 
some  extent. 

About  the  year  1802,  Flemmond 
left  the  Indian  country,  and  found 
his  way  to  Maiden,  Canada  West, 
where  lie  kept  a  small  assortment  of 
goods  adapted  to  the  French  and 
Indian  trade,  and  remained  two  or 
three  years. 

The  object  oi  his  removal  from 
Maiden  to  Huron,  Ohio,  I  think  was 
never  explained  to  me,  at  least  I 
have  now  no  recollection  of  it  Ho 
arrived  at  Huron  about  the  year  1S05, 
where  he  opened  a  small  stock  of 
goods,  supplying  the  Indians  and 
the  surveyors  *  of  the  land,  as  their 
necessities  required.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  the  war  of  1S12  broke 
out,  when  he  disposed  of  his  goods 
and  became  the  French  and  Indian 
interpreter  of  Gen.  Harrison  of  the 
North  Western  Army.    On  one  or 
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two  occasions  he  was  sent  out  as  a 
spy  to  discover  the  strength  and 
situation  of  the  victorious  chief  Te- 
cumseh.  and  his  savage  wariors. 

Mr.  Flemmond,  was  a  plain  un- 
assuming: man,  of  a  social  tempera- 
ment and  good  disposition,  and  en- 
joyed the  respect  and  good  will  of 
all  that  knew  him.  He  did  not  pos- 
sess the  benefits  of  education  but 
had  a  good  intellect  and  one  of  the 
most  retentive  memories  I  ever 
knew.  His  memory  may  be  said  to 
have  been  7iis  day  booh  He  was 
a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  very 
prompt  in  meeting  engagements. 
If  he  had  given  his  word  in  any  case, 
he  thought  it  great  dishonor  not  to 
fulfill  promptly. 

He  possessed  a  remarkable  gift  of 
enumeration — would  sell  customers 
say  ten  or  twelve  items  of  goods, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  value 
and  would  give  the  amount  with  great 
accuracy.  In  the  sale  of  a  large 
bill,  however,  he  would  call  for  as- 
sistance. His  religion  was  Roman 
Catholic. 

About  the  close  of  the  war  with 
England,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Pollock,  of  Huron,  whose  chris- 
tian name  I  have  forgotten.  He 
owned  a  small  farm  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Huron  River,  about  half  a 
mile  from  its  mouth.  I  employed 
-Mr.  Flemmond,  as  my  assistant  in 
Reed  &  Sanford's  store  in  January 
1816,  and  he  remained  with  me  until 
spring  opened  when  he  returned  to 
his  farm. 


The  Indians  at  that  time  were  in 
the  habit,  many  of  them,  of  returning 
in  early  winter  from  their  summer 
haunts  and  spending  the  cold  months 
in  the  forests  where  they  had  for- 
merly found  game,  but  where  there 
were  a  few  white  settlers.  The  coun- 
try south-east  of  Huron,  and  what 
is  now  a  portion  of  Lorain  County, 
was  interspersed  with  Indian  Camps. 

*  TTiad  occasion  to  go  on  a  trading 
trip  among  them  in  .December,  1816, 
and  I  hired  Mr.  Flemmond  as  my 
interpreter.  We  put  out  with  a  lot 
of  goods  and  spent  most  of  January. 
Our  route  was  through  Clarksfield, 
New  London,  Ruggles,  an<l  what  if? 
now  Troy,  Hunt) ag bOR,  and  the  vi- 
cinity of  Oberlin.  Our  head  quarters 
were  at  Mr.  Sweet's*  in  New  London, 
(the  same  who  afterwards  lived  near 
Milan.)  Mr.  F.,  also  went  with  me  in 
February,  1817,  to  Upper  Sandusky, 
and  its  vicinity  for  the  purchase  of 
furs,  returning  in  about  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Flemmond  exercised  a  great 
influence  over  the  Indians.  They 
appeared  to  respect  him  highly,  and 
he  was  in  his  element  when  among 
them.  My  trade  with  the  Indians 
having  now  closed  and  having  an 
assistant  in  the  store,  I  had  no  fur- 
ther need  of  his  services.  I  left  Hu- 
ron in  1S19,  and  knew  but  little  of 
his  history  afterwards;  but  believe 
he  died  *  at  Huron  about  the  year 
1827. 

Ashland,  O.,  May  31, 1866. 
"  * 

*  See  Pioneer,  vol.  4,  page  54 — D.  H.  P. 
♦See  Pioneer  Vol.  4,  page  66.— D.  H.  P. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  POLLY  PIERCE. 


BY  CAPT.  C.  WOODRUFF. 


Dikd,  in  Peru,  Huron  County, 
Ohio,  September  26th,  1S65,  Polly 
Tikrck,  aged  sixty-five. 

Tolly  Tierce  was  a  remarkable 
woman.  Her  claims  to  our  respect 
we  cheerfully  acknowledge,  and 
honor  our  natures  in  recognising  so 
worthy  a  reprBseittatii'©  of  the  Pi- 
oneer age.  Had  her  lot  been  cast 
among  the  cultivated  and  influential 
of  tho  world,  her  history  might  have 
compared  favorably  with  any  of 
her  sex.  The  outlines  of  her  char- 
acter were  so  strongly  marked  that 
we  may  easily  trace  the  evidence  of 
her  intellectual  powers.  That  class 
to  which  she  naturally  belonged,  to 
the  misfortune  of  our  race,  has  be- 
come almost  extinct. 

In  adjusting  her  views  of  life  and 
its  duties,  her  standards  were  chosen 
from  an  age  less  exposed  to  the 
sophistries  of  conceited  reformers. 
She  had  no  faith  in  doctrines  or  cus- 
toms which  had  not  been  proved  by 
the  unerring  test  of  time.  The  law 
of  God  as  given  to  Moses,  and  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
were  her  articles  of  faith,  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  embodied  her  politi- 
cal sentiments,  and  the  spirit  of  its 
authors  animated  her  soul  and  con- 
trolled her  sympathies  for  her  coun- 
try. The  customs  and  practices  of 
the  good  old  grandmothers  of  the 
early  settlers  were  all-sufficient  for 
her  social  guidance. 

This  characteristic  of  adhering  to 
lime-honored  principles  and  customs 
was  maintained  with  such  rigid  con- 
sistency and  self-sacrifice,  that  she 


would  doubtless  have  suffered  mar" 
tyrdom  rather  than  compromised  her 
convictions  of  right  and  truth.  Born 
of  humble  parents,  reared  without 
the  means  or  opportunities  for  high 
intellectual  or  moral  culture,  enter- 
ing upon   +hp   active   duties   of  life 

C4.lJLLiU.dli     UULO    UllUOUiliCO    ctllU.    ULjLcilO    lliCl- 

dent  to  the  early  Pioneers,  -encoun- 
tering stern  realities  instead  of  ideas 
during  most  of  her  life,  it  is  not  so 
strange  that  her  great  natural  pow- 
ers should  have  remained  in  com- 
parative obscurity,  for,  notwithstand- 
ing she  discardedall  connection  with 
that  class  termed  "strong-minded 
women,"  she  might  with  some  pro- 
priety be  styled  the  "noblest  Roman 
of  them  all."  Every  one  in  convers- 
ing with  her,  was  struck  with  her 
conversational  abilities.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  the  rules  or  laws  of 
grammar,  she  was  entirely  at  home 
in  the  use  of  language  without  it. 
Every  thought  was  so  naturally  and 
cleariy  expressed,  that  there  was  no 
mistaking  her  meaning.  Every  sub- 
ject was  so  completely  stripped  of 
circumlocution  and  verbiage,  that  its 
features  were  perfectly  transparent. 
In  this  respect  she  showed  a  decided 
originality,  and  many  of  her  sayings 
will  long  be  quoted  by  her  acquaint- 
ances, and  some  of  her  "  home- 
thrusts"  at  the  follies  of  the  age, 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  annals 
of  criticism. 

Her  views  of  "new  fangled  no- 
tions" brought  her  in  frequent  con- 
tact with  those  about  her,  and  her 
controversies  were  characterized  by 
a  style  of  logic  better    calculated 
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to  convict  than  to  convert.  She 
/Would  reason  from  experience  more 
palpable  than  flattering,  and  appeal 
to  the  judgment  rather  than  pride. 
Her  authority — "Thus  saith  the 
Lord."  Blest  with  a  memory  that 
retained  all  she  desired  to  store 
in  it,  she  never  lacked  for  an  illus- 
tration to  point  a  moral.  She  also 
.  excelled  in  the  gift  of  public  speak- 
ing, judging  from  her  small  experi- 
ence in  this  line.  All  those  who 
have  heard  her  speak  in  the  Pioneer 
meetings,  wall  attest  this  assertion. 
Some  who  have  heard  her  publicly 
address  the  throne  of  Grace  have  pro- 
nounced her  the  ablest  person  in 
prayer  they  ever  heard.  All  her 
utterance  seemed  to  be  inspired  by 
a  living  faith,  and  pervaded  by  such 
earnestness  that  she  secured  the 
closest  attention.  Her  voice  and 
manner  of  delivery  were  well  adapt- 
ed to  impressive  address ;  and  doubt- 
less had  she  been  favored  with  suit- 
able culture,  she  might  have  secured 
the  reputation  of  an  Orator. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  fea- 
ture of  her  character  was  her  inflexi- 
ble firmness.  After  marking  out 
that  course,  which  duty  suggested, 
she  believed  in  "fighting  it  out  on 
that  line."  This  trait  manifested  it- 
self more  obviously  in  her  social 
intercourse,  and  in  disregarding  the 
changing  fashions  which  have  al- 
ways kept  her  sex  on  the  alert  in 
matters  of  dress.  Many  have  attrib- 
uted this  peculiarity  in  her  to  a  de- 
sire to  obtain  notoriety,  but  by 
studying  her  character  more  closely, 
they  will  discover  that  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  concientious  principle  car- 
ried into  practice — one  method  by 
which  she  designed  to  impress  upon 
others  the  sincerity  of  her  own  pro- 
fessions. 

This  was  also  exemplified  in  her 
christian  deportment  and  fidelity  to 
her  religious  obligations.  Many 
years  ago  Prayer  Meetings  were  or- 
ganized in  her  neighborhood ;  and 


although  but  few  attended  she  was 
always  there,  and  on  some  occasions 
conducted  all  the  services  alone. 
Although  for  long  periods  deprived 
of  christian  fellowship  and  inter- 
course, it  is  believed  that  the  fire  of 
dovotion  was  kept  constantly  burn- 
ing in  her  heart,  and  the  lamp  kept 
trimmed  ready  to  meet  her  Master. 
She  had  energy  and  physical  endur- 
ance— whatever  she  attempted  was 
usually  accomplished. 

A  friend  relates  that  at  an  early 
day  he  met  her  quite  a  distance  from 
the  house  going  to  milk,  carrying  a 
milk  pail,  a  pail  of  slops,  two  Pump- 
kins, and  a  child  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  and  apparently  moving  off  with 
ease.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
industry,  and  was  generally  engaged 
in  laborious  employment,  such  as 
spinning  and  weaving,  taking  care 
of  cows,  making  butter  and  raising 
vegetables. 

By  her  industry  and  prudence  she 
succeeded,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  in  1836,  in  supporting  her- 
self and  accumulating  quite  a  sum 
of  money.  A  stranger  passing  her 
humble  home,  a  small  place  with  a 
log  cabin  upon  it  in  a  retired  cor- 
ner of  Sherman  Township,  would 
hardly  have  supposed  that  worldly 
prosperity,  or  nobility  of  character 
presided  over  such  a  forbidding  lo- 
cality. But  "  aunt  Polly"  never  had 
an  aspiration  for  anything  more 
showy.  Her  cabin  was  a  palace  to 
her  as  long  as  it  sheltered  her  loom, 
her  plain  home-made  furniture  and 
her  old  Bible.  The  incense  from 
the  altar  of  her  heart  there,  was  as 
sweet  as  if  offered  from  a  golden 
censer.  Notwithstanding  her  re- 
tired position  in  society,  she  had  all 
the  elements  of  a  leader.  Not  ono 
of  the  animals  around  her  premises, 
not  a  goose,  or  a  chicken,  or  a  tur- 
key, but  what  was  taught  to  know 
its  master,  and  was  known  by  its 
own  significant  appellation.  The 
names  of  her  domestic  animals  and 
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fowls  were  specimens  of  her  odd 
genius,44 Mohawk,"  "Tecumseh"  or 
"Pocahontas"  answered  in  the  person 
of  a  favorite  rooster  or  hen;  Queen  or 
Lophorn,  designated  a  cow,  and  so  of 
tiio  most  insignificant  of  her  crea- 
tures. She  never  seemed  to  be  em- 
barrassed in  any  position  in  which 
ghe  was  placed.  She  was  as  little 
disconcerted  among  educated  and 
genteel  people,  as  among  her  chick- 
ens and  lambs.  Whether  in  the 
public  assembly,  in  the  marts  of 
trade,  in  the  social  circle,  or  beside 
the  sick  couch,  she  was  always  equal 
to  the  emergency;  and  her  presence 
of  mind  gave  her  the  appearance  of 
a  veteran  wherever  placed. 

She  was  respected  for  her  kind 
and  benevolent  heart,  and  the  symp- 
athy she  shewed  to  the  oppressed 
and  unfortunate.  She  manifested 
her  kindness  by  visiting  the  sick, 
and  ministering  to  their  wants. 
Though  not  noted  for  that  kind  of 
philanthropy,  which  professes  to 
wholesale  its  benefits  to  man,  and 
aims  to  universal  remedies,  hers  was 
made  up  of  deeds  of  charity,  mess- 
ages of  love,  and  admonitions  of 
truth. 

She  was  a  woman  of  great  cour- 
age. This  might  be  inferred  from 
what  has  already  been  said ;  but  her 
wThole  history  is  a  vindication  of  this 
assertion.  The  fearless  manner  in 
which  she  encountered  the  dangers 
of  the  early  settlers,  isTemembered 
by  all  who  knew  her.  Some  of  these 
incidents  she  has  related  at  the  Pi- 
oneer meetings  in  her  own  inimita- 
ble way,  and  will  long  be  remember- 
ed for  their  extraordinary  daring: 
particularly  her  encounter  with  the 
bear,  and  her  conquest  of  the  feroci- 
ous creature ;  as  well  as  her  Indian 
experience.  To  use  her  oft-quoted 
sentiment,  "She  lived  where  nothing 
dewlt  but  beasts  of  prey— Or  men 
more  fierce  and  vile  than  they." 
She  was  a  patriot;  I  need  say  not 
loyal.   She  was  more ;  she  loved,  she 


almost  adored  her  country.  Though 
she  saw  but  little  in  this  wrorld  that 
approached  her  ideas  of  perfection, 
she  believed  this  Government,  this 
workmanship  of  the  Revolutionary 
fathers  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  en- 
titled to  the  great  sacrifice  which 
has  been  made  for  its  preservation. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  immortal 
Martyr  who  stood  so  nobly  at  the 
Nation's  Citadel,  felt  a  deeper  or 
more  unselfish  solicitude  for  the  re- 
sult of  the  bloody  conflict,  than 
"  Aunt  Polly  Pierce."  Through  all 
the  country's  dark  hours  of  trial, 
her  heartfelt  prayer  daily  ascended 
to  the  great  disposer  of  all  evonts. 
to  save  the  l^cilI^i*  and  to  o ,  er-tL.ov. 
the  wicked  Rebellion.  And  when 
the  shout  of  the  triumphant  host 
filled  the  land,  her  soul  sent  up  to 
God  its  tribute  of  joyful  thanks- 
giving; and  up  to  the  very  close  of 
her  life  she  seemed  to  be  absorbed 
with  the  theme  of  her  country's  de- 
liverance. Those  w7ho  had  been  the 
instruments  in  saving  her  idol,  se- 
cured the  highest  seat  in  her  earthly 
affections.  She  took  a  deep  interest 
in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of 
the  soldier,  and  often  regretted  that 
she  was  not  a  man  to  assist  them  in 
the  camp  and  field. 

No  one  understood  the  nature  of 
the  controversy  better  or  could  more 
easily  point  out  the  lines  between 
the  loyal  and  disloyal.  *  The  specious 
catch  phrases  so  frequently  made  use 
of  by  the  southern  sympathizers 
were  so  easily  sifted  through  her 
clear  intellect,  that  the  traitor  was 
easily  exposed  behind  his  favorite 
screen. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  her 
character  as  a  christian.  She  em- 
braced religion  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  under 
the  labors  of  Rev.  James  Melntyrc, 
at  an  early  day,  and  remained  a  mem- 
ber of  that  communion  to  the  close 
of  her  life.  Her  usefulness  in  the 
cause  of  religion  was  limited  by  her 
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circumstances,  and  her  "retired  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  While  her  rigid 
notions  of  duty  and  outspoken  man- 
ner of  condemning  the  encroach- 
ments on  the  apostolic  modes  of 
worship,  weakened  to  some  extent 
the  affections  of  her  religious  asso- 
ciates ;  at  the  same  time  the  advo- 
cates of  unlimited  indulgence  in 
matters  of  worship,  characterized 
her  zeal  as  a  species  of  bigotry.  That 
she  was  sincere  in  her  professions, 
inflexible  in  her  purposes,  and  earn- 
est in  her^efforts  was  universally  ad-, 
mitted. 

Her  worth  was  not  fully  apprecia- 
ted by  cotemporary  laborers.  They 
scarcely  realized  hor?  n$&es-sary  she 
was  as  a  landmark,  or  a  headland  to 
measure  their  departures  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  way,  until  she 
had  been  taken  from  them;  and  now 
since  she  has  gone,  her  words  come 
back  to  us  as  oracles.  Her  exhorta- 
tions return  to  stir  our  faith  like  the 
enunciations  of  a  Prophet,  and  every 
true  follower  of  the  Redeemer  re- 
grets that  there  are  so  few  invincible 
veterans  in  the  spiritual  host. 

Personally  she  was  tall  and  well- 
formed;  she  had  an  intelligent  and 


dignified  appearance,  but  was  not 
famed  for  beauty  more  than  femen- 
ine  graces.  She  wasted  no  time  as 
she  often  remarked,  in  fooling  with 
fashions,  nor  spent  any  money  on 
gew-gaws.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Ebenezer  Ourtiss,  and  was  born  in 
Leverett,  Mass.,  in  1798 ;  was  married 
to  Alex.  Pierce,  at  17  years  by  whom 
she  had  three  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. The  youngest  being  now  nearly 
40  years  old.  The  daughter  died 
while  young. 

We  have  but  briefly  glanced  at  a 
few  of  the  features  in  the  character 
of  this  remarkable  woman.  A  faith- 
ful record  of  li^r  odd  p^vir»<?s,  her 
iciuijixcik/xo  ojl>sci  vauLms>,  uer  ii limi ta- 
ble caricatures,  and  her  withering 
satire,  would  be  very  amusing.  A 
history  of  her  trials  and  privations 
would  increase  our  interest  and  sym- 
pathy in  her  behalf. 

To  fully  understand  her  mental 
capacity,  her  nobility  of  intellect,  to 
realize  her  christian  integrity,  her 
lofty  patriotism,  her  faith  in  the  tri- 
umphs of  truth,  and  her  trust  in  God, 
would  serve  to  exalt  our  views  of 
human  nature. 


PERSONAL  REMINESCENCES. 


BY  EBNEEZER  OSBORN,  OF  FITCHVILLE. 


I  was  born  in  Windham,  Green  Co., 
N.  Y.,Dec.l3,lS01,  and  was  brought 
up  a  farmer,  living  with  my  father 
until  of  age.  From  that  time  until 
October  1825, 1  worked  out  by.  the 
month  and  having  saved  $200  from 
my  wages,  started  for  Ohio  with  Al- 
len Johnson  and  family,  traveling 
by  the  Erie  Canal. 


It  was  at  the  time  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  opening  of  the  canal, 
cannons  were  fired  along  the  route 
and  we  met  Gov.  Dewitt  Clinton  in 
a  nicely  furnished  packet  boat  drawn 
by  three  splendid  horses,  gaily  deco- 
rated with  ribbons  and  a  boy  on 
each,  gaily  decorated. 

At  Holly,  we  left  the  boat  and  vis- 
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itod  a  couple  of  weeks.  Mrs.  John- 
son not  liking  the  lake,  he  bought  a 
team,  and  loading  our  things  we 
started  in  good  earnest.  At  Buffalo, 
wo  exchanged  our  eastern  money 
for  that  of  Niagara.  Accompanied 
bv  Miss  Nancy  Post,  a  half  sister  of 
Mrs.  Johnson  (and  now  Mrs.  Seeley 
Palmer,)  we  traveled  up  the  lake 
shore  to  Ashtabula,  where  we  rested 
a  few  days,  and  then  journeyed  to 
Fitchville,  by  way  of  Mr.  Walker's, 
in  Eldridge. 

We  stopped  with  Mr.  A.  G.  Post. 
After  looking  around  awhile,  I  pur- 
chased of  Moses  Kimball  and  Ebe- 
nezer  A  &drews,  !  ©ts  US  and  29,  in 
Section  3.  The  Kimball  lot  I  paid 
for  and  took  the  Andrews  lot  on 
contract  Before  the  latter  made 
his  deed,  the  Niagara  bank  broke 
and  my  money  was  worthless.  After 
much  anxiety  and  trouble  I  obtained 
funds  of  my  father  and  paid  for  the 
land. 

I  boarded  with  Mr.  Johnson  one 
year  and  a  half  paying  him  in  work 
at  the  rate  of  two  days  for  board' a 
week.  December  2d,  after  my  arri- 
val, I  commenced  clearing  my  land. 
After  the  severe  labor  of  that  winter 
and  the  next  season  I  succeeded  in 
getting  in  a  crop  of  wheat. 

I  was  married  December  6th,  182G, 
to  Ann,  daughter  of  Abijah  Palmer, 
L.  Rob  bins  officiating,  but  we  did 
not  keep  house  until  the  next  'June. 
We  were  both  poor.  She  went  to 
spinning  flax  and  tow  to  make  arti- 
cles for  house-keeping  and  I  to  chop- 
ping logs  for  a  house  which  was 
built  that  winter  and  spring.  When 
the  house  was  done,  we  loaded  our 
things  on  an  ox  wagon  and  moved 
in  high  spirits.  Here  in  common 
with  other  pioneers,  we  endured 
hardships  and  suffered  privations. 
Some  of  them  were  scenes  which 
made  the  heart  ache.  May  God 
grant  we  may  never  see  the  like 
again ! 

Mr.  Zalmon  Green  came  in  the  fall 


before  we  moved,  and  bought  part 
of  the  Post  location.  He  cleared 
his  land  and  built  a  house  so  that  we 
could  see  from  one  to  the  other. 
He  proved  a  valued  neighbor  and 
christian  brother,  and  still  lives  on 
the  same  place. 

In  those  days  money  was  almost 
out  of  the  question.  To  procuro 
enough  for  our  taxes  and  postage, 
we  saved  our  ashes  when  clearing 
land  and  made  black  salts.  The  rest 
of  our  trade  was  mainly  barter,  ono 
incident  I  will  relate,  to  illustrate 
many  others  of  pioneer  life.  I  had 
to  raise  15  dollars  in  money  and 
having  suhlc  ^ocd  wheat  I  ?rtnt  word 
by  Mr.  Green  to  Ezra  Smith  at  Peru 
to  know  what  he  would'pay  a  bushel 
for  it.  He  sent  back  word  that  he 
would  give  me  fifty  cents  per  bushel 
if  I  would  draw  the  wheat  to  his 
mill  and  then  the  flour  to  Huron.  I 
had  a  team  but  no  wagon,  and  had 
to  pay  50  cents  per  day  for  one.  It 
took  two  days  to  haul  the  wheat  and 
three,  the  flour  and  then  I  received 
the  15  dollars. 

Albert,  my  first  son  was  born  Feb. 
15th,  182S,  and  my  daughter  Mary, 
June  17th,  1831.  My  wife  united 
with  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Fitchville  in  1S30,  and  I  did  the  same 
within  the  year  folio  wing.  She  died 
Jan.  23,  1863.  She  was  born  in  Ge- 
noa, N.  Y.,  Sept.  6th,  1S09,  an  emi- 
*  grated  to  Fitchville  with  her  father 
in  1818.  She  was  an  invalid  for  eight 
years  before  her  death  and  suffered 
very  much.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can 
do  justice  to  departed  worth  without 
saying  that  her  death  has  been  a 
greatloss  to  me,  her  children,  the 
church  and  a  large  circle  of  relations 
and  friends. 

In  early  days  many  good  religious 
meetings*  were  -held  in  Fitchville. 
Among  those  who  from  time  to 
time  attended,  I  remember  Rev's 
Enoch  Conger,  and  E.  Judson  and 
Elder  John  Seymour,  an  efficient 
Jay  member  now  living  in  Lyme, 
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The  first  Congregational  Church 
of  Fitchville,  was  organized  May 
21st,  1810,  by  the  Key.  John  Seward 
(now  living  in  Tallmadsre,  O.,)  and 
Kev.  Joseph  Treat  Missionaries  of 
Connecticut  Missionary  Society. 
Although  all  of  the  following  have 
been  stated  supplies  since,  not  one 
has  ever  been  installed* 

A.  II.  Betts,  1823;  L.  B.  Sullivan, 
182-1;  James  McMaster,  1826;  La- 
donicus  Bobbins,  1826;  John  Beach, 
1829;  Samuel  Dunton,  1832;  Wm. 
Taylor,  1S36;  W.  W.  St.  John,  1837; 
U.  T.  Chamberlain,  1S3S  ;  Dr.  Mar- 
cus Palmer,  1810;  Henry  Cobb, 
1S14;    J.  Sazhy,   1817  •  Wm    W^s- 


terveltl848;  M.  Waldo,  1851;  J.  M. 
Vanwaggoner,  1852;  Wm.  Brigman, 
1853 ;  Messrs.  Findley  and  Wright, 
temporary  supplies  to  1858;  Wm. 
Johnson,  1858;  O.  Burgess,  1860;  J. 
C.  Thompson,  1862  ;  Wm.  Wester- 
velt,  1866. 

The  first  Sabbath  School  in  Fitch- 
ville was  organized  by  Allen  John- 
son at  Ins  house  in  1825,  myself  and 
Zetta  Green  teachers.  My  scholars 
were  Edward  Green,  Benj.  Green, 
Barnard  Johnson.  Mrs.  Green's 
scholars  were  Louisa  Johnson,  and 
Sarah  Palmer. 

Fitchville  March  28th,  1867. 


HOSMER  MERRY. 


A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  ONE  OF  THE  EAItLY  PIONEERS  OF  MILAN,  OHIO. 


(:   i 


Hosmer  Merry  was  born  at  Kinder- 
hook,  New  York,  in  1783.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  his^  father  moved  to  Gene- 
see County.  **  At  the  age  of  17,  he 
with  his  Bro.  Ebenezer  started  for 
the  then  Far  West,  stopping  at  Men- 
tor, Lake  County,  Ohio,  at  which? 
place  there  was  then  no  town.  When 
he  was  21,  he  returned,  to  Genesee 
County  remaining  about  one  year, 
at  which  time  he  returned  again  to 
Mentor. 

Feb.  2Sth,  1S07,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Sarah  Frost,  who  was  born  in 
Watertown,  Connecticut,  Oct.  28th, 
1787.  In  Dec.  1810,  he  came  to 
what  is  now  called.  Milan,  locating 
on  a  farm  one  and  one-half  miles  be- 
low the  village  on  which  he  built  a 
log  house.  He  did  not  however 
move  his  family  there  until  in  Feb. 
1811.    There  they  remained  most  of 


the  time,  during  the  exciting  times 
of  1812  &  1813,  seeking  refuge  and 
protection  in  case  of  alarm  in  the 
Block  House  at  Camp  Avery,  which 
was  situated  some  2  miles  from  his 
farm.  In  1812,  he  was  drafted  for  six 
months.  He  entered  his  team  and 
went  as  teamster,  and  as  such  was 
engaged  in  transporting  supplies  tor 
the  army,  and  was  frequently  at  Fort 
Croghan.  He  with  two  or  three  com- 
panions started  the  next  day  after  eth 
engagement  on  Lake  Erie,  from  Hu- 
ron, with  a  boat  load  of  provisions  to 
go  to  the  ileet.  On  arriving  near  the 
lleet,  they  could  seethe  red  uniform 
of  the  British  about  the  American 
vessel,  and  were  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  had  better  go  ahead 
or  retreat,  when  they  were  hailed 
from  the  fleet.  On  their  being  as- 
sured that  Commodore  Perry  was  vie- 
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torious,  one  of  the  men  in  the  boat 
by  tho  name  of  Harvey,  an  old 
Revolutionary  hero,  sprang  to  his 
feetswinging  his  hat  and  calling  on  his 
comrades  to  "Row  boys,  for  God  sake 
row."  They  were  the  first  to  board 
the  fleet  alter  the  engagement. 

Jii  the  spring  of  1833,  he  moved 
t#Dxfonl  township.  His  first  wife 
died  August,  1S25,  leaving  six  chil- 
dren, viz:  Ebenezer  O.,  Henry  F., 
Fanny,  George  A.,  William  W.,  and 
Betsey  P.,  all  of  whom  are  now  liv- 


ing except  Betsey,  who  died  Sept.  2d, 
1843. 

He  was  married  the. second  time 
in  1S26,  to  Sarah  Heed,  who  is  still 
(at  this  date)  living  in  Milan.  By 
her  he  had  two  children  Mary  A.,  and 
Stephen. 

He  wras  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
Oxford  township,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occured  August,  23d, 
1835.    Age  52  years. 

E.  O.  M. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  NINTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  EIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 


BY  G.  T.  STEWART. 


Mr.  President— Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen : — It  is  with  unaffected  pleas- 
ure that  I  comply  with  the  invitation 
to  address  you  on  this  occasion,  and 
as  I  meet  your  familiar  faces  my 
thoughts  revert  to  the  past.  Nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  came. 
to  reside  in  this  beautiful  village. 
When  I  look  back  over  the  many, 
rapid  and  wonderful  events  of  that" 
period,  I  am  amazed  at  the  vastness 
and  variety  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  wrought  here,  through  ony. 
jand,  and  throughout  the  world. 
I  hey  seem  more^like  the  visions  of 
a  night  than  the  verities  of  the  age. 
But  how  much  more  vividly  must 
this  contrast  of  the  past  and  present 
ailect  the  minds  of  vou  who  have 
lived  here  for  half  a"  century ;  who 
looked  upon  these  Fire  Lands  as 


upon  a  theatre  from  the  first  act  in 
the  drama  of  their  civilization  ;  who 
first  saw  them  clothed  with  their 
primitive  forests — their  solitudes  un- 
broken save  by  the  tread  of  the 
wandering  savage  and  the  wild  beast. 
The  curtain  falls  and  rises  again.  A 
single  pioneer  lifts  his  axe  here;  the 
trees  around  him  fall;  a  cabin  ap- 
pears and  the  voice  of  woman  and 
children  is  heard.  The  plowshare 
turns  up  the  rich  virgin  soil  and  the 
earth  yields  its  tribute  to  the  hand 
of  the  husbandman.  Others  of  your 
numberfollow.  As  by  enchantment 
spring  up  dwellings,  school  houses 
and  churches.  They  gather  into 
clusters  of  hamlet,  village,  town  and 
city.  Then  come  the  steamer,  the 
railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  press — < 
all  the   retinue  of  art,  science  and' 
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advanced  civilization.  From  that 
first  unit,  that  pioneer  with  his  lifted 
axe,  the  scenes  of  the  shifting  drama 
change  into  the  Fire  Lands  of  to- 
day, with  their  seventy  thousand 
population,  their  Christianity,  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, wealth  and  power.  The  cur- 
tain drops.  You  see  that  first  pio- 
neer before  you,  presiding  at  your 
meeting.  You  gaze  at  the  scenes 
around.  You  lay  your  hands  on 
your  temples  and  lift  the  white  hairs. 
You  ask,  "Is  all  this  reality  ?  Am  I 
the  same  person  ?  Is  this  the  same 
world?"  Yes,  all  this  is  reality,  it 
is  history,  and  your  Society  is  formed 
to  gather  up  the  facts,  the  philoso- 
phy, the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
that  half  a  century  of  pioneer  life, 
and  to  crystalize  them  into  an  im- 
perishable record.  It  is  not  here 
that  your  history  begins  and  end. 
It  belongs  to  the  nation  and  the 
world.  We  live  in  a  period  of  un- 
exampled progress,  when  the  cycles 
of  great  events  seem  to  be  hastened 
and  compressed  from  ages  into  years, 
from  years  into  days. 


"  We  are  dwelling,  wc  are  dwelling 

In  a  grand  and  awful  time, 
Ages  upon  ages  telling, 

To  be  living  is  sublime." 

This  meeting  recalls  one  of  the 
scenes  of  the  past.  We  remember 
.our  first  anniversary  in  this  hall,  nine 
years  ago.  Most  of  the  early  pio- 
neers then  present  are  here  now, 
with  the  white  crowns  of  nine  more 
years  upon  them.  Some  have  gone 
to  the  spirit  land.  The  venerable 
patriarch  who  presided  at  the  inaug- 
uration of  this  invaluable  and  suc- 
cessful enterprise,  is  here  to-day  to 
honor  the  occasion  with  his  presence. 
Then,  as  now,  it  was  the  month  of 
roses,  and  all  around  was  smiling  in 
beauty  and  peace.  Three  years 
after  we  met  in  this  hall,  but  ah*, 
how  changed  the  scene !    It  was  the 


month  of  roses,  but  they   wore  a 
deeper  tint. 

"The  crimson  flower  of  battle  bloomed, 
And  solemn  marches  filled  the  night." 

At  our  first  meetings  we  talked 
only  of  the  past,  we  thought  only  of 
the  past.  We  had  organized  to  col- 
lect the  materials  of  pioneer  life"5  in 
the  Firelands  and  mould  them  into 
lessons  and  examples  of  virtue,  in- 
dustry, courage,  perseverance  and 
patriotism,  for  the  instruction  and 
inspiration  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. How  little  did  we  then  think 
of  the  grand  volume  of  events  which 
the  angel  of  time  was  about  to  open, 
In  the  last  five  years  a  new  history 
has  been  unfolded  to  the  world,  to 
to  the  nation,  to  the  State  and  to  the 
Fire  Lands.  The  pupils  have  be- 
come the  teachers.  The  boys  who 
played  in  your  streets  and  before 
your  doors,  who  paused  to  listen  to 
your  recitals  of  pioneer  heroism, 
who  caught  the  fire  of  liberty  from 
your  lips  as  from  an  altar,  went  forth 
to  illustrate  your  precepts  by  their 
achievements  in  the  mightiest  con- 
flict of  armed  hosts  that  had  been 
known  since  the  creation  of  man. 
Thousands  of  them  went  from  the 
Fire  Lands ;  hundreds  of  them  will 
never  return  to  the  living.  Some 
are  with  you  to-day.  They  are  no 
longer  bo}rs,  learning  history  at  the 
grandsire's  knee.  They  are  men  of 
a  new  age  ;  they  are  the  authors,  the 
actors,  the  heroes  of  a  new  history ; 
they  are  the  saviors  of  their  country, 
the  benefactors  of  the  world.  Your 
Society  has  a  new  and  precious  duty 
before  it.  You  have  recorded  much 
of  the  deeds  of  the  fathers.  Open 
now  white  pages  in  your  records 
and  write  down  the  names  and  me- 
morials of  the  sons  of  the  Firelands. 
They  have  returned,  but  not  all. 
Some  sleep  beneath  the  red  sod  of 
the  battle  field.  Some  have  died  in 
the  hospital,  in  the  camp,  in  the 
inarch,  and  some  have  perished  by 
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dow  murder,  by  hunger  and  cold,  in 
the  prison  hells  of  a  cruel,  malignant 
$om  What  tongue  can  tell,  what 
j«m  can  record  the  story  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  the  martyrdom  of  many 
of  them.  Green  be  the  turf  over  those 
who  sleep  in  death,  watered  by  their 
country's  tears.  Honor  and  grati- 
tude attend  the  living.  I  am  not 
here  to  rehearse  their  deeds.  Let 
them  have  the  pleasure  of  unfolding 
before  you  the  glorious  scenes  in 
which  they  and  their  fallen  compa- 
triots mingled,  that  their  testimony 
maybe  embalmed  in  your  records, 
for  the  honor  of  the  living  and  the 
dead.  I  am  not  kQre  to  lecali  in 
detail  the  thrilling  events  of  the  past 
five  years,  but  rather  to  consider 
their  logical  results  and  inculcations 
— to  review  the  "Lessons  of  the 
War." 

Your  organization  and  objects  are 
purely  historical.  But  history  is 
more  than  a  collection  of  annals ;  it 
is  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of 
events  in  their  chronological  order. 
These  are  a  part  of  history,  but 
though  fundamental  and  necessary, 
they  are  not  the  most  important. 
To  explore  events  to  their  causes 
and  to  follow  them  out  to  their  con- 
sequences, to  bring  forth  the  grand 
truths  which  they  illustrate,  to  warn 
the  bad,  to  encourage  the  good,  to 
instruct  an  I  elevate  all;  this  is  the 
ollice  work  Of  history.  This  is  the 
main  object  of  your  organization. 
Since  it  was  formed  we  have  all  been 
at  school.  We  have  learned  new 
truths.  We  have  reviewed  old  les- 
sons and  revived  old  truths  which 
had  been  too  long  forgotten.  War 
is  the  school  of  nations.  In  all  civil- 
ized and  Christian  lands  wars  are 
conflicts  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  arms. 
In  savage  nations  thev  are  generally 
mere  issues  of  force. "  They  are  for 
power  and  plunder,  malice  and  re- 
venge, lust  and  passion.  These  ele- 
ments too  often  predominate  in 
civilized  warfare,  but  on  both  sides 


there  must  be  at  least  a  professed 
issue  of  right  principle.  The  nation 
that  would  undertake  to  crush  a 
weaker  power,  at  this  day,  avowedly 
for  mere  conquest  and  plunder, 
would  be  met  by  the  opposing  arm 
of  the  civilized  world.  Both  parties 
now  appeal  to  God  for  the  rectitude 
of! their  cause;  both  point  to  the 
Bible,  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  the 
principles  of  international  justice  ; 
both  shout  for  the  right,  as  they 
rush  to  the  deadly  encounter.  Thus 
the  conflict  is  one  of  moral  as  well 
as  material  forces,  and  in  the  results 
great  lessons  of  truth  are  written 
out,,  with  pen  of  fire  aad  ink  of 
blood,  tor  tne  instruction  and  warn- 
ing of  the  witnessing  world  and  of 
future  ages.  In  the  more  holy  and 
patriarchal  days,  when  God  com- 
muned with  men  on  earth,  stones 
were  heaped  and  pillars  were  erect- 
ed, as  the  mute  orators  of  events 
and  teachers  of  posterity.  But  in 
the  darker  days  of  human  apostacy, 
war  was  sent  to  pile  up  in  vast 
pyramids  the  bones  of  slaughtered 
nations,  as  awful  monitors  of  the 
rights  of  humanity  and  the  retribu- 
tions of  eternal  justice.  After  the 
example  of  older  nations,  we  have 
reared  our  pyramid  of  six  hundred 
thousand  men  slain  in  the  last  five 
years  by  the .  bloody  hand  of  war. 
Has  that  no  lessons  for  us  and  for  the 
world?  Is  there  no  voice  from  all 
that  monumental  pile  of  human  vic- 
tims towering  to  heaven  above  us, 
to  declare  the  woes  of  wrong,  the 
power  of  right,  the  judgments  of 
God  and  the  truths  of  history? 

NATIONALITY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  first  great  lesson  of  the  war 
is  the  national  unity  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  question  of  our  inde- 
pendence was'  settled  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  But  the  idea  of  our 
nationality  is  one  which  almost  all 
foreign  nations  had  laughed  to  scorn. 
Tin  thought  of  our  inspiring  motto, 
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sattet  oi  pci-iu- 
v  enience,  but  with 


"EPluribus  TJnum?  was,  in  their 
view,  a  mere  chimera  of  political 
enthusiasts.  The  theory  of  Calhoun 
was  that  of  the  world,  that  the 
United  States  were  no  nation,  but 
only  a  community  of  States.  A  large 
part  of  our  own  people  never,  be- 
fore this  war,  seemed  to  realize  the 
unity  of  the  nation.  How  strange 
is  the  conception,  that  for  almost 
ninety  years  these  States,  waxing 
from  thirteen  to  thirty-six  in  num- 
ber, from  three  to  thirty  millions  in 
population,  should  have  journeyed 
on  to  that  eminence,  as  mere  trav- 
elers in  the  highway  of  nations,  as- 
sociating only  as  a 
cal  affinity  or  con 

no  organic  power  to  bind  them  to- 
gether. This  was  the  view  of  eleven 
States  and  of  large  masses  of  popu- 
lation in  other  States.  When  it 
seemed  no  longer  convenient  to 
them,  the  eleven  travelers  attempt- 
ed to  withdraw  from  their  compan- 
ions and  to  take  another  path.  Here 
came  up  the  first  question  in  the 
late  conflict  of  arms  and  of  princi- 
ples. The  issue  was  made  and  de- 
cided by  wager  of  war.  Five  hun- 
dred battle  fields  have  thundered  into 
the  ear  of  the  world  the  fact  that  we 
are  a  nation — a  nation  of  States,  a 
nation  of  citizens — "distinct  as  the 
billows,  but  one  as  the  sea."  The 
sword  of  the  fathers  established  our 
independence,  and  all  nations  ac- 
knowledged 'the  United  States  of 
America  as  free  and  independent. 
The  sword  of  the  sons  has  vindicated 
our  nationality,  and  all  the  world 
now  confess  the  powerful  unity  of 
the  Republic.  It  was  not  for  want 
of  clearness  and  vigor  in  the  terms 
of  the  national  compact,  that  this 
issue  was  raised.  Words  could  not 
be  plainer  or  stronger  in  defining  the 
national  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  those  recorded  in  the 
Constitution.  After  the  war  had 
ended,  Congress  sought  in  vain  for 
language  which,  by  amendment  of 


the  Constitution,  would  express  more 
emphatically  the  integrity  of  the 
National  Government  and  its  sover- 
eignty over  ihe  States  in  all  national 
matters.  They  could  not  find  words 
more  clear,  more  cogent,  more  com- 
prehensive in  that  significance,  than 
those  written  there  by  the  hands  of 
the  fathers.  The  fault  was  not  in  the 
Constitution,  but  in  the  political  in- 
fidelity of  the  people  to  the  Consti- 
tution. When  a  sectional  interest 
or  a  sectional  prejudice  had  been 
infringed  by  some  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  the  spirit  of  nul- 
lification had  arisen  and  clamored 
for  State  wr<»iu/rt  and  usurpations, 
under  the  false  name  oi  "  State 
Rights."  The  political  heresies  which 
obtained  such  prominence  in  South 
Carolina,  had  been  too  long  and  too 
far  indulged  in  other  parts  of  our 
country.  Now  that  the  people  see 
their  logical  results  in  the  light  of 
blazing  homes  and  crimson  battle 
fields,  they  will  look  on  the  dema- 
gogues who  advocate  them  hereafter 
as  their  deadliest  foes. 

SOVEREIGNTY    AND     LOYALTY    OF    THE 
PEOPLE. 

The  second  lesson  enforced  by  the 
war  is  that  of  popular  sovereignty 
in  the  government  and  popular  loy- 
alty to  the  government.  It  has  been 
said  that  these  words,  sovereignty 
and  loyalty,  have  no  place  in  a  re- 
publican form  of  government;  and 
that  thought  was  one  of  the  most 
potent  causes  of  the  late  unhappy 
struggle.  The  dogma  of  personal 
sovereignty  was  born  of  social  and 
political  infidelity.  It  was  one  of 
the  foul  and  fell  crudities  of  the 
French  infidel  revolution,  that  self- 
government  was  the  only  proper  one 
for  man  and  that  every  citizen  had  a 
natural  right  to  do  as  he  pleased,  in 
defiance  of  all  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. This  pernicious  fallacy 
had  been  too  widely  disseminated 
by  the  pens  and  tongues  of  dema- 
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gogues  among  our  people,  and  had, 
taken   too  deep  root  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  land.      Everywhere  it 
had  been  proclaimed  that  "the  lib- 
erty to  do  right  is  not  liberty ;  but 
(he  HUrty  to' do  wrong  if  you  please, 
that  only  is  liberly.v    It  is  the  false 
Uiea,  that  in  a  republic  there  can  be 
no  sovereignty  but  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual.   Insurrection,  rebellion,  trea- 
son and  civil   war  are   the  natural 
outgrowths  of  this  poisonous  root. 
If  it  has  not  entirely  eradicated  that, 
the  war  has  exposed  its  venomous 
nature.     Gettysburgh,   Vicksburgh. 
Atlanta,  Savannah,  Charleston  and 
Richmond,  all  the  battle  grounds  of 
the  rebellion   have  juiced  to  teajdh 
our  people  and  the- world,  that  there 
is  a  sovereignty  m  this  nation  which 
must  be  obeyed,  and  that  is  the  will 
of  the   majority  of  the  people   de- 
clared by  their  constitutional  forms 
and  methods.  Our  people  have  some- 
times been  self-styled  "  citizen  sov- 
ereigns."    The  title  is  true  only  in 
the  sense  that  each  is  a  part  of  the 
general  sovereignty.     But  although 
every  citizen  is  not  a  full  sovereign, 
every  citizen  is  a  full  subject,  owing 
duty  and  allegiance  to   the  sover- 
eignty of  the  nation,  as  loyal,  nay, 
more  loyal  than  the  subject  of  any 
monarch  on  earth.    When  we  speak 
of  loyalty  of  the  wife  to  her  hus- 
band,   we  mean  by  that  word  to 
epitomize  her  love  and  her  fidelity, 
not  her  servility  to  him.      So  when 
we  speak  of  loyalty  in  a  republican 
subject,  we  mean  his  love,  his  fidel- 
ity, and  his   cheerful  obedience   to 
•  the  government  of  his  choice.    In  a 
time  like  that  of  the  recent  civil  con- 
test, when    the    government   is  in 
jeopardy,  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
is  brought  to  the  test;  and  this  war 
has  demonstrated  that  we  have  a 
government  which   can  wield    the 
whole  power  of  the  nation  in  its  de- 
fence ;  that  we  have  a  people  loyal 
in  tiie  highest  and  noblest  sense  of 
the    word.      Our    statesmen    need 
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never  fear  to  trust  the  cause  of  the 
government  to  the  people.  They 
made  it?  they  will  control  it,  and  they 
will  maintain  it. 

WAR  POWERS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

In  another  lesson,  this  war  has  re- 
vealed the  martial  energies  of  the 
government  derived  from  its  organic 
law\  The  rebellion  brought  into 
action  new  and  mighty  powers  in 
the  government,  new  and  vast  re- 
sources in  the  people,  which  aston- 
ished themselves  and  the  world. 
They  seemed  new,  because  no  exi- 
gency since  the  creation  of  the  gov- 
ernment had    before    called    them 
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of  foreign  war  the   government  has 
no   constitutional   right   to    declare 
martial  law,  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  or  to  coerce  citizens 
into    the   military  service.     In  the 
long  domestic  peace  of  nearly  eighty 
years  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, when  but  once  a  rebel  arm 
had  been  raised,  and  but  once  a  for- 
eign foe  had  entered  our  borders, 
and  these  had  been  subdued  by  or- 
dinary means,  it  is   not  wonderful 
that  foreign  nations  and  many  of  our 
own  people   were  led  to  regard  our 
government  as  destitute  of  great  co- 
ercive as  well  as  great  cohesive  pow- 
ers. The  results  of  the  war  have  dissi- 
pated this  error.    They  have  shown 
that  this  grand  national  fabric,  this 
sovereignty  of  the  people,   by  the 
wisdom  of  its  framers,  is  clothed  with 
extraordinary  powers   which   never 
can  be  evoked  or  exercised  but  in 
case  of  imminent  peril  by  invasion 
or  domestic  insurrection.     Then,  if 
necessary,  it  can  force  every  citizen 
capable   of  bearing   arms   into    the 
battle   lines   in   defence  of  the  gov- 
ernment.     In  the  hour  of  danger, 
the   Union  is  the  strongest     Then 
its  many  millions   become   as  one 
man.       They   command  as   a   unit, 
and  as  a    unit    they    obey.      Then 
every    tongue    must  speak,    every 
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hand  must  act  for  the  government. 
This  is  a  great  and  inspiring  lesson. 
Thank  God  there  are  sovereignty 
and  loyalty  in  the  people,  and  power 
in  the  Constitution.  Now  we  feel 
that  we  are  standing  on  rock,  not  on 
sands,  and  can  defy  the  storms  of 
treason  that  have  wrecked  so  many 
nations. 

One  of  the  cardinal  objects  for 
which  the  Constitution  was  framed, 
as  its  preamble  declares,  was  "to 
insure  domestic  tranquility."  Hence 
we  find  in  that  instrument  provis- 
ions for  organizing,  disciplining  and 
calling  out,  if  necessary,  the  entire 
arms-bep.r;ng population  of  the  coun- 
try to  execute  uieiawsui  the  uinon, 
to  suppress  insurrections  and  to  re- 
pel invasions.  It  requires  the  Presi- 
dent, as  commander-in-chief  of  this 
vast  army,  to  do  the  work,  and  fur- 
ther enjoins  on  Congress  to  make 
"  all  laics  which  shall  be  necessary  " 
to  enable  him  to  perform  that  duty. 
Here  is  the  doctrine  of  military 
necessity  declared  in  the  words  of 
the  Constitution.  Thus  it  has  made 
ample  provision  for  just  such  an 
emergency  as  the  rebellion.  Neither 
Congress  nor  the  President  are  au- 
thorized by  it  to-compromise  with 
an  insurrection.  Both  are  required 
to  "suppress"  it- by  force  of  arms, 
and  for  this  purpose  all  the  military 
power  and  resources  of  the  nation 
are  placed  in  their  hands.  A  treaty 
with  traitors,  a  compromise  with 
armed  rebels — such  a  thing  is  not 
only  unknown  to  the  Constitution, 
but  is  a  plain  violation  of  its  iron- 
tongued  injunction  to  "suppress" 
insurrection.  It  was  a  strange  idea 
which  possessed  the  world  that  such 
a  Constitution  was  a  mere  creature 
of  sunshine  and  ilowers,  unlit  to  buf- 
fet the  storms  of  war.  Who  made 
it?  Men  who  had  just  come  out  of 
an  eight  years  war,  their  garments 
red  and  their  hands  scarred  with  bat- 
tles. Think  you  that  they  would 
construct  a  Constitution  without  bay- 


onets, without  batteries,  without 
arsenals,  without  magazines,  with- 
out armies  and  navies  ?  Did  they 
do  it?  Let  this  war  answer  the  ques- 
tion. Yet  upon  its  face,  that  Con- 
stitution, for  eighty  years  had  seem- 
ed all  sunshine  and  Ilowers.  The 
traitors  who  conspired  against  the 
government  scoifed  at  its  apparent 
imbecility.  "What,"  said  they,  "is  the 
Constitution  but  words,  and  words 
but  empty  air?"  Yes,  it  had  seemed 
like  air — the  unseen  but  all-pervad- 
ing, all-powerful,  all-rejoicing  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  Republic  had 
grown  up  to  greatness  and  glory. 
Through  it  came  the  sunshine,  the 
rains,  the  dews  that  woke  the  golden 
harvests.  It  was  rich  with  blessings, 
it  was  vocal  with  songs  and  filled 
with  the  happy  voices  of  a  free,  pros- 
perous and  mighty  people.  So  beau- 
tiful and  blessed  had  the  land  be- 
come under  its  fostering  influence, 
that  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  rebel- 
lion apostrophized  it  as  "the  Eden 
of  the  world."  But  the  aristocracy 
of  the  South  despised  that  Constitu- 
tional government  for  its  very  sim- 
plicity. They  looked  with  contempt 
on  the  Chief  Magistrate  who  had  not 
the  power  to  do  wrong.  He  could 
not  take  by  force  the  property  of  the 
humblest  citizen ;  he  could  not  lay 
his  hands  in  violence  on  a  beggar, 
without  being  punished  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  They  had  grown  rich 
by  robbery  and  arrogant  by  unlim- 
ited power.  At  their  nod  chains 
rattled,  the  lash  resounded  and  the 
blood  hounds  tore  limb  from  limb 
the  panting  fugitive.  O,  how  they 
despised  that  bland  and  blessed  Con- 
stitution which  seemed  so  gentle,  so 
kind  and  beneficent  to  all.  How 
they  abhorred  that  plain  republican 
Executive  whose  highest  preogative 
was  to  obey  the  people.  At  last,  in 
their  insanity  of  ambition  and  pride, 
they  dared  to  raise  their  rebel  hands 
against  the  life  of  the  Government. 
At  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  as  it  were 
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in  a  moment,  the  elysian  trance  of 
eighty  years  was  braken.  Tkat 
serene  atmosphere  of  the  Constitu- 
tion suddenly  blackened  with  storm 
and  tempest  The  skies  thundered, 
the  earth  rocked  and  a  darkness  that 
might  be  felt  fell  on  all  the  land  of 
traitors.  Like  the  demon  roused  by 
tint  spear  of  Ithuriel,  like  the  mask- 
ed batteries  of  the  warring  angels, 
burst  forth  in  flaming  vengeance  the 
war  powers  of  the  Constitution.  By 
them,  that  Executive  who  had  seem- 
ed so  meek  and  powerless  for  ill, 
was  instantly  transfigured  and  he 
stood  before  the  world  like  the  angel 
of  destruction.  lie  lifted  his  arm — 
the  earth  trembled  with  the  tread  of 
great  armies  and  shook  with  the 
shock  of  five  hundred  battles.  He 
lifted*  his  arm — cities,  towns,  and 
countless  dwellings  burned  to  ashes, 
vast  and  fruitful  territories  changed 
into  deserts,  famine  howled  over 
blasted  homes,  and  death  and  deso- 
lation raged  through  the  South.  He 
lifted  his  arm,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  traitors  fell  into  bloody 
graves.  Never  before  jn  all  human 
history  was  there  a  crime  so  im- 
mense, so  flagitious.  Never  before 
was  retribution  more  swift  and  ter- 
rible. Never  again  in  this  Republic 
will  traitors  dare  to  provoke  the  war 
powers  of  the  Constitution. 

FIDELITY  TO  FREEDOM. 

The  third  great  lesson  of  the  war 
is  that  of-  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  The  vital,.indivisible  ele- 
ments of  our  Government  are  Lib- 
erty, the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 
They  are  the  three  in  one,  the  polit- 
ical tr  hi  lias  of  the  Republic,  as  in- 
separable as  the  head,  the  body  and 
tliowcml  of  living  man.  The  Con- 
stitution is  the  head,  the  Union  is 
the  body  and  Liberty  is  the  soul,  the 
immortal  life  of  the  nation.  At  the 
outbreak  ot  the  rebellion  there  were 
some  faint  hearted  patriots  at  the 
>orth,  who  to  save  the  Union,  were 
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willing  to  sacrifice  Liberty  and  to 
make  slavery  a  perpetual  national 
institution,  by  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  If  their  plan  had  suc- 
ceeded, they  might  have  saved  the 
form  of  a  republic  for  a  short  time, 
but  it  would  have  been  that  of  a 
lifeless  corpse.  There  were  others 
who,  to  save  Liberty  and  the  Union, 
would  have  overthrown  the  Consti- 
tution and  converted  the  nation  into 
an  armed  mob.  If  by  such  means 
they  could  have  preserved  life  in  the 
nation,  it  would  have  been  that  of  a 
raving  maniac.  Another  class,  to 
save  the  Government  from  the  pow- 
er of  slavery,  won  I  d  have  dissolved 
the  Union.  L'>ey  were  like  the  de- 
votees of  India,  who,  to  save  their 
souls  from  the  devil,  cut  their  bod- 
ies in  pieces  or  cast  them  under  the 
car  of  Juggernaut.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  Republic  was 
founded  in  the  spirit  of  universal 
liberty.  The  doctrines  of  political 
freedom  and  equality  proclaimed  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
were  not  regarded  by  its  authors  as 
"mere  rhetorical  flourishes,"  or  as 
"glittering  generalities,"  but  as  plain 
practical  truths,  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  government.  The  Constitution 
which  they  framed  embodied  that 
conception,  warm  and  glowing  from 
their  hearts  and  from  the  altar  fires 
of  the  Resolution.  It  was  sacred  to 
liberty.  Not  a  line  in  it  recognized 
any  form  §f  oppression.  If  we  had 
consented  to  place  in  that  Constitu- 
tion, by  amendment  or  judicial  in- 
terpolation, a  guaranty  of  slavery  in 
all  the  States  "and  territories  of  the 
Union  as  a  national  institution,  the 
slaveholders'  rebellion  might  not 
have  occurred.  They  rebelled 
against  that  Constitution  because  it 
did  not  recognize  slavery  as  a  na- 
tional system.  When  they  formed 
their  rebel  confederacy  they  adopted 
our  Constitution,  inserting  only  a 
guaranty  of  slavery.  When  the  re- 
bellion had  ended  and  Congress  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  people  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  expressly  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  all  the  Republic, 
it  was  not  found  necessary  to  strike 
out  a  line  or  word  from  that  instru- 
ment as  inconsistent  with  the  amend- 
ment. Yet  there  were  four  clauses 
of  the  Constitution  which,  though 
designed  for  and  adapted  to  the  inter- 
ests ot  freedom,  were  perverted  to 
the  use  and  increase  of  slavery.  One 
of  these  related  to  foreign  immigra- 
tion, another  to  federal  representa- 
tion, another  to  the  rendition  of 
fugitives  from  labor,  and  the  fourth 
was  the  section  empowering  the 
general  government  to  call  out  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  nation  to 
suppress  insurrection.  In  the  latter 
*(he  slaveholders  exulted  as  their 
tower  of  strength.  They  warned 
anti- slavery  advocates  that  if  by  ag- 
itating the  slavery  question,  they 
should  produce  an  insurrection  of 
the  slaves,  all  the  men  of  the  north 
capable  of  bearing  aruis  could  be 
forced  by  that  power  in  the  Consti- 
tution to  go  and  put  down  the  in- 
surrection. It  is  strange  that  they 
could  claim  the  benefit  of  this  vast 
power  and  yet  deny  the  national 
sovereignty  of  the  government. 
Some  abolitionists  in  the  same  view, 
denounced  the  Constitution  as  a 
"  covenant  with  death  and"  an  agree- 
ment with  hell."  But  what  a  light 
this  rebellion  has  thrown  on  that 
part  of  the  Constitution.  ^  By  virtue 
of  that  section  in  which  the  slave- 
holders so  exulted,  the  military  force 
of  the  nation  was  brought  out  and 
hurled  against  the  rebellion,  crush- 
ing it  down,  and  slavery  with  it,  for- 
ever. In  the  light  of  this  war  we  see 
the  indwelling  spirit  of  liberty  in  the 
Constitution — that  it  is  a  covenant 
with  life  and  not  with  death,  that  it 
is  an  agreement  with  heaven  and  not 
with  hell.  If  the  people  of  this 
country  had  been  faithful  to  freedom 
in  the  Constitution,  no  war  would 
have   been    necessary  to  save  the 


Union.  The  spirit  of  the  Revolution 
was  universal  liberty.  Under  that 
inspiration,  within  a  hundred  days 
after  the  British  army  left  our  shores 
a  proposition  was  introduced  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  the-Continental 
Congress  to  forever  prohibit  slavery 
in  all  the  territories  of  the  Republic. 
There  was  a  large  majority  of  mem- 
bers in  favor  of  the  measure,  but  the 
absence  of  some  of  them  postponed 
it.  A  few  years  after  the  ordinance 
of  1787  was  enacted  over  the  north- 
west, the  only  territory  then  held  by 
the  Republic.  .  Every  inch  of  soil 
covered  by  the  national  flag  and 
under  national  control  was  thus,  by 
our  revolutionary  fathers,  consecrat- 
ed to  freedom.  But  there  was  a 
departure  from  that  wise  policy. 
Other  territory  was  acquired  by  the 
government  from  the  States  and 
from  foreign  powers,  in  which  the 
curse  of  slavery  existed.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  its  slaves, 
was  ceded  to  the  nation.  The  bribe 
was  accepted  and  the  national  segis 
was  extended  over  the  system. 
From  that  fatal  change  of  policy  be- 
gan a  political  revolution  which  cul- 
minated in  the  late  civil  war.  Had 
we  remained  faithful  to  freedom, 
had  we  rejected  all  compromises 
and  brought  the  Constitutional  pow- 
er of  the  government,  as  did  our 
fathers,  to  bear  against  the  system, 
slavery  would  long  since  have  disap- 
peared from  all  our  borders.  Peace- 
fully and  grandly  the  Republic  would 
have  moved  on  in  its  high  career, 
bearing  up  the  world  by  the  power 
of  its  principles  and  example,  from 
darkness  to  light  and  from  despotism 
to  universal  freedom.  Let  us  learn 
from  this  that  there  can  be  no  safe 
compromise  between  right  -  and 
wrong,  between  heaven  and  hell, 
between  liberty  and  slavery.  Every 
fresh  surrender  of  free  soil  to  slavery 
in  the  name  of  the  Union,  was  only 
filling  up  a  new  magazine,  at  last  to 
burst  forth  in   civil   war  for  the  de- 
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utruction  of  tlio  government.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  save  the  Union, 
the  way  the  fathers  trod,  the  path  of 
fidelity  to  freedom.  "Liberty  or 
ileath*"  was  the  key  note  of  the 
Revolution.  Liberty  or  death,  must 
bo  the  life  motto  of  the  Union. 

NATIONAL  IMPOLICY  OF  INJUSTICE. 

This  war  has  been  a  terrible  illus- 
tration of  the  national  impolicy  of  in- 
justice. The  government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  Republic  tolerated  one 
monster  form  of  injustice,  and  when 
it  had  become  strong  it  arose  to  de- 
stroy its  benefactors.  Alas,  that  we 
ever  wero  the  benefactor  cf  slavery ! 
Who  could  expect  gratitude  from 
u  the  sum  of  all  villainies  ?"  While 
tho  war  was  yet  flagrant,  in  his  last 
inaugural  address,  President  Lincoln 
said,  with  a  solemnity  that  seemed 
prophetic:  "Fondly  do  we  hope, 
fervently  do  we  pray  that  this  mighty 
scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet  if  God  wills  it  that  it 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by 
the  bondman's  two  hundred  years  of 
unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and 
until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another 
drawn  by  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must 
be  said  that  '  the  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether/' "  I  stood  in  the'audience 
of  the  people  in  front  of  the  Capitol, 
to  whom  these  words  were  address- 
ed. As  we  looked  on  him,  how  little 
did  we  think,  how  little  did  he  think, 
that  in  his  owrn  .person  he  was  so 
soon  to  be  offered  up  on  the  altar 
of  his  country,  a  sacrifice  for  the  in- 
justice of  the  peoi>le.  Many  years 
before,  the  State  of  Illinois  permit- 
ted one  of  its  best  citizens  to  be 
publicly  assassinated  and  his  news- 
paper press  to  be  destroved  by  a 
pro-slavery  mob,  because'  he  had 
dared  to  advocate  on  the  soil  of  that 
State,  the  principles  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.     The  State 


authorities  refused  to  prevent  or 
punish  the  crime.  .The  people  of 
the  State  said,  "Let  his  blood  be 
upon  us  and  our  children."  Justice 
may  be  slow,  but  it  is  sure,  and  in 
an  unexpected  hour  its  thunderbolt 
fell  on  the  State  of  Illinois.  Tho 
noblest  son  of  that  State,  the  pride 
and  glory  of  its  people,  who  had  been 
exalted  to  the  head  of  the  nation, 
fell  in  the  public  presence  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin,  who  was  impel- 
led to  the  atrocious  deed  by  the 
same  spirit  of  injustice  that  slew  tho 
martyr  of  Alton.  At  the  grave  of 
Lincoln  let  us  learn  how  God  abhors 
injustice  in  a  people.  Who  was 
ch^x^  uuivixc,  as  that  did  net  ive\,  in 
his  death,  a  great  calamity  had  be- 
fallen the  nation -and  the  world  ? 

He  "  had  borne  his  faculties  so  meekly,  had  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels  trumpet-tongucd  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off." 

"  From  fame  leaf  and  angel  leaf, 

From  monument  and  urn, 
The  sad  of  earth,  the  glad  of  heaven, 

His  tragic  fate  shall  learn ; 
•And  on  fame  leaf  and  angel  leaf 

His  name  shall  ever  burn." 

He  was  an  embodiment  of  jus- 
tice, yet  he  died  the  just  for  the  un- 
just. It  is  one  of  the  marvelous 
dispensations  of  Heaven  that  in  all 
ages,  the  innocent,  often  the  great- 
est and  best  of  men,  have  been  sac- 
rificed to  atone  for  the  crimes  of 
the  guilty.  If  God  spared  not  his 
own  ron,  but  made  him  an  offering 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  why  should 
he  not  demand  sacrifices  from  mentf 
In  our  late  war  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  innocent  fell  a  bloody 
offering  for  the  crimes  of  a  guilty 
nation.  There  is  a  sensitive  unity 
in  the  rights  and  interests  oi  all 
citizens  of  the  Republic.  We  are  a 
body  politic,  a  body  social,  and 
bound  together  by  the  ties  of  a 
mighty  fraternity.  U  we  permit  a 
wrong  act  to  be  done  to  the  hum- 
blest   among    the    millions    of  our 
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laud,  when  we  have  the  power  to 
prevent  it,  sooner  or  later  its  retri- 
bution will  reach  us.  If  we  permit 
an  unjust  and  despotic  element  to 
exist  in  the  Government,  its  curse 
will  descend  upon  us  and  our  chil- 
dren. That  curse  the  land  now 
mourns.  Build  high  the  monuments 
of  the  nation's  slain  on  all  the  battle 
fields  of  the  Union.  Crown  them 
with  honors  and  make  them  glori- 
ous with  art ;  but  there  is  one  in- 
scription we  must  write  on  them  all, 
"  These  died  to  atone  for  the  injus- 
tice of  the  people."  The  rule  of 
civil  government  affirmed  by  Tho- 
mas Jefferson,  "equal  and  exact 
justice  to  all  men ;"  the  golden  rule 
of  our  Savior,  "  Do  unto  others  as 
ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
you,"  is  the  only  wise  and  safe  policy 
for  a  free  people.  To  discriminate 
against  the  rights  of  any,  is  finally 
to  destroy  the  rights  of  all. 

MORAL  HEROISM. 

Another  lesson  of  the  war  is  that 
of  courage  and  perseverance  in  and 
for  the  right.  It  seems  a  trite  pre- 
cept, yet  many  a  great  and  good  en- 
terprise has. failed  through  the  faint- 
heartedness of  its  supporters.  Many 
a  nation  has  sunk  for  lack  of  moral 
heroism.  All  patriots  felt  the  jus- 
tice of  our  cause  in  the  late  strug- 
gle, but  there  were  myriads  among 
us  who  believed  that  final  success 
was  impossible,  and  who  almost  to 
the  last  hour  proclaimed  the  war  a 
failure.  Yet  it  continued  only  about 
four  years  and  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete and  glorious  victory.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  unfaltering  zeal 
of  our  fathers  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. For  seven  years  they  had 
fought  through  toils  and  privations 
of  which  we  had  no  conception; 
and  what  was  then  their  condition  % 
With  a  bankrupt  treasury,  an  army 
in  rags,  their  only  resources  were  in 
God  and  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Seven  years — and  yet  the  metropo- 


lis of  the  country,  the  city  of  New 
York,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my ;  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  all  below  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  line,  and  numerous  other 
parts  of  the  country,  were  held  by 
British  and  armed  Tories;  while  a 
British  army,  headed  by  an  Ameri- 
can traitor,  had  invaded  New  Eng- 
land itself,  and  was  ravaging,  burn- 
ing and  pillaging  the  towns  and  set- 
tlements of  Connecticut,  New  Lon- 
don and  others  whose  names  are 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
Firelands.  It  was  in  that  darkest 
hour  of  the  national  struggle  that 
the  name  of  liberty  waj  burned 
into  your  future  title  deeds  of 
these  half  a  million  acres,  by  the 
torch  of  the  traitor  and  the  in- 
vader. But  that  darkest  hour  was 
just  before  day.  Amid  all  discour- 
agements they  pressed  bravely  on, 
andbefore  another  year  had  elapsed 
their  labors  and  sufferings  were 
crowned  with  immortal  triumph. 
Such  be  the  spirit  of  all  who  contend 
for  liberty,  never  to  despair,  never 
to  compromise,  never  to  surrender, 
never  to  abandon  the  sacred  cause  ; 
but  to  fight  on,  fight  ever,  if  need 
be  to  transmit  the  war  as  a  holy 
fegacy  from  generation*  to  genera- 
tion, assured  of  final  victory. 

"For  freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  f>  >m  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  always  won." 

GOD  IN  HISTORY. 

The  grand,  crowning  lesson  of  this 
war  is  that  of  trust  and  submission, 
as  a  people,  to  the  God  of  our  fath- 
ers. If  there  is  a  nation  which 
ought  to  acknowledge  in  the  most 
public  and  solemn  manner,  before 
angels  and  men,  the  special  super- 
intending j)ower  and  protection  of 
the  Almighty,  it  is  the  United  States 
of  America.  This  feeling  seemed 
to  pervade  the  hearts  of  the  people 
at  the   close  of  the  late   war,  and 
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memorials  went  up  to  Congress  ask- 
ing that  an  express  recognition  of 
I  ho  Supreme  Being  might  appear  in 
the  national  Constitution.  The.Ju- 
♦liciarv  Committee  of  the  Senate  re- 
in irtod  that  there  was  already  a  clause 
in  that  instrument  protecting  relig- 
ious freedom,  and  that  this  was  an 
implied  recognition  of  the  Deity; 
and  so  the  Senate  excused  the  Com- 
mit toe  from  a  further  consideration 
of  the  subject.  Pardon  me,  if  I  do 
not  appreciate  the  wisdom  or  piety 
of  that  Senate.  Pardon  me,  if  I 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  God  by 
implication.  This  Kepublic  was  born 
of  the  right  hand  of  the  Almighty. 
Not  only  aheve  H12  l$myE®wefm& 
when  the  corner  stone  of  the  infant 
nation  was  laid  on  Plymouth  Rock, 
but  in  every  hour  of  battle  his  arm 
was  bared  and  visible,  guiding  and 
impelling  our  fathers  to  become  a 
nation.  The  war  begun  at  Lexing- 
ton was  not  designed  to  be  a  Avar 
of  revolution  or  of  independence. 
None  then  dreamed  of  such  a  re- 
sult. It  was  begun  to  assert  the 
rights  of  British  subjects.  ^For  six- 
teen months  it  was  prosecuted  for 
that  sole  purpose.  The  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  the  siege 
of  Boston,  the  invasion  of  Canada, 
and  many  of  the  leading  events  of 
the  war  had  transpired,  and  yet  there 
were  seen  the  whole  American 
army,  wi  h  George  Washington  at 
their  head,  kneeling  before  the  Brit- 
ish throne  with  petitions  in  their 
hands,  entitled  *  Tour  Majesty's 
lirtjal,  dutiful  subjects  in  America 
h  umbly  pray?  Then  it  was  that  the 
voice  of  God  from  the  battle  cloud 
commanded  them  to  stand  up  and 
be  a  nation.  Men  called  it  "  military 
necessity,"— and  what  is  that  but  the 
voice  of  God?  Help  from  abroad 
was  necessary.  Foreign  interven- 
tion was  sought  but  could  not  be 
granted  to  them  while  they  remained 
in  the  acknowledged  position  of 
British  subjects.    Hence  they  were 


forced  to  adopt  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  a  war  measure. 
Then  they  were  recognized  by  for- 
eign powers  and  help  came  from 
abroad.  Thus  by.  the  force  of  a  mil- 
itary necessity,  amid  the  battle 
smoke  and  the  thunders  of  war,  at 
the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,"  this  repub- 
lic was  ushered  into  being,  llow 
was  it  in  the  late  conflict  with  the 
rebellion  ?  Where  were  our  leaders  ? 
Where  were  our  mighty  men  ?  We 
looked  for  them  in  vain.  It  was  the 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  lire  by 
night  that  led  us  on.  Three  years 
alter  the  war  began  President  Lin- 
coln wrote  to  a  friend,    "  Now  at  the 

tion's  condition  is  not  what  either 
party  or  any  man  devised  or  expect- 
ed. God  alone  can  claim  it."  80 
evident  to  him  was  the  hand  of 
Providence  guiding  the  struggle. 

The  change  in  the  character  and 
results  of  the  war  was  as  wonderful 
then  as  in  the  time  of  our  fathers. 
It  was  begun  as  a  war  for  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union,  it  became  a  war  for 
universal  liberty,  and  ended  with  a 
jubilee  of  four  million  emancipated 
slaves.  It  was  begun  to  save  the 
liberties  of  the  white  man,  it  was 
prosecuted  sixteen  months  for  that 
purpose,  and  then  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  save  the  liberties  of  the 
white,  without  giving  freedom  to  the 
black.  It  became  evident  that  Eu- 
ropean powers  were  about  to  inter- 
vene in  behalf  of  the  South,  and 
that  nothing  but  emancipation  could 
prevent  them.  Thus  by  a  military  ne- 
cessity, by  the  voice  of  God,  the 
nation  was  commanded  and  com- 
pelled to  abolish  slavery.  Future 
ages  will  look  with  wonder  and  awe 
on  these  divine  parallels  in  our  his- 
tory. To  secure  foreign  intervention 
in  one  war,  we  were  forced  to  pro- 
claim independence.  To  prevent 
foreign  intervention  in  another  war, 
we  wrere  forced  to  decree  emancipa- 
tion.   To  God  and  not  to  man  be  all 
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the  glory.  He  who  created  and  has 
thus  grandly  controlled  the  history 
of  this  Republic,  will' guide  it  onward 
and  upward  to  the  high  destiny  for 
which  he  has  prepared  it.  Great  and 
wonderful  have  been  the  sacrifices 
of  the  nation,  sad  have  been  the 
losses  of  some  of  you,  but  greater 
and  most  glorious  are  the  compen- 
sations. There  is  nothing  on  earth 
that  is  worth  preserving,  but  has 
been  bought  with  the  blood  of  sac- 
rifice. The  highest  and  most  endur- 
ing of  all  blessings  was  purchased 
with  the  precious  blood  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

"  As  He  died  to  make  men  holy, 
Let  us  die  to  make  men  free." 

Thanks  to  His  mercy,  the  sacrifice  is 
ended  and  accepted  before  Him.  The 


black  and  bitter  storm  of  war  has 
•passed  away.  The  bow  of  promise 
and  the  cross  of  fire  are  before  us  in 
the  beaming  heavens.  God's  smile 
is  upon  us.  The  spirits  of  our  fath- 
ers a*  e  whispering  to  our  souls.  O, 
let  us  be  faithful  to  this  last,  sublim- 
est  lesson  of  the  war,  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man.  On  that,  as  a  foundation  rock, 
our  fathers  laid  tho  glorious  fabric  of 
this  Union,  and  while  it  stands  there, 
it  will  defy  all  foes  from  without,  all 
traitors  from  within,  and  all  hell  from 
beneath.  It  will  continue  to  rise  in 
glory  and  in  beauty,  its  summit 
crowned  with  celestial  radiance,  and 
descending  uT,ors  it,  we  shall  see  the 
angels  of  God,  the  angels  of  Peace 
and  Liberty  and  Love,  with  the  best 
gifts  of  Heaven  for  us  all. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  COL.  JAMES  SMITH. 


BY  ROBERT  SMITH. 


The  records  in  possession  of  Col. 
Smith's  family  date  back  no  farther 
than  Feb.  9th,  1688.  Under  that  date 
the  record  contains  the  marriage  of 
Thomas  Judd,  and  Sarah  Freeman. 
Their  youngest  daughter,  Ruth  Judd, 
was  born  May  9th,  1707,  and  was 
united  by  marriage  to  James  Smith, 
April  26th,  1727.  The  children  by  this 
marriage  were  Keziah,  Samuel,  Azu- 
bah,  Reuben  and  Ruth. 

Samuel  Smith  was  born  April  9th. 
1730,  and  was  married  to  Abigail 
Higley,  Juno  3,  1752.  There  were 
nine  children  by  this  marriage,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  James  Smith,  Son., 


was  born  Ju  y  29th,  1753,  and  united 
by  marriage  ■  with  Freelove  Upson, 
Dec.  19th,  1180.  The  children  by 
this  marriage  were  Rosannah,  Mar- 
tin, and  James,  J un.  The  last  named, 
&  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
.May  22, 1787.  His  mother  died  Oct. 
25th,  1790,  in  Vno  33d  year  of  her  age. 
His  father  married  Lucy  Webster, 
Dec.  22, 1791,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children;  Freelove,  Robert  and  Eli- 
hu.  Lucy  Smith,  wife  of  James 
Smith,  Sen.,  died  March  26th,  1813, 
in  the  59th  year  of  her  age. 

James  Smith,  Sen.,  and  Sarah  Hull 
Mcrriman,  were  married  Sept.  23d, 
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1*13,  By  this  marriage  there  was 
one  child,  Reuben,  born  June  30th, 
IMtf.  .lames  Smith,Sen. died  March 
3d.  lSli),  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 
Young  James,  soon  after  the  death 
of  hi*  mother,  went  to  live  with  his 
grandfather,  Samuel  Smith,  where  he 
remained  until  he  was  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  old,  when  he  return- 
ed to  the  parental  roof  and  worked 
upon  the  form,  until  he  was  19  years 
of  age,  (1S0G,)  when,  with  his  broth- 
er Martin,  he  made  liis  first  start  in 
the  business  -world,  yankee  like, 
with  a  horse  and  cart  load  of  Tin 
Ware,  bound  for  the  Carolinas,  and 
a  market,  follow^  thic  business* 
during  the  fail  and  winter  of  loUb-'j. 
The  two  succeeding  winters  he  enga- 

fed  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons  at 
'etersburg,  Virginia,  and  for  some 
time  afterward,  with  his  brother 
Martin,  carried  on  the  same  business 
in  Southington,  Conn.,  near  the  old 
homestead,  and  the  home  of  his  an- 
cestors, for  four  or  five  generations. 
The  war  with  Great  Britain,  closed 
most  of  the  factories  in  -New  Eng- 
land, and  James,  with  thousands  of 
others,  was  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment 

He  entered  the  Army  as  Ensign, 
in  May,  1813.  His  first  commission  as 
Lieut,  in  the  37th  Regt.,  Inft.,  U.  S. 
Service,  gave  him  rank,  from  May 
1st,  1814.  Lieut.  Smith,  was  engaged 
for  some  time,  as  a  recruiting  officer 
and  was  stationed  at  Fort  Hale,  serv- 
ing under  Capt.  Northrop,  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  As  soon  as  the 
troops  were  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice, Lieutenant  Smith  returned  to 
Southington,  and  on  the  21st  of  Sept. 
1815,  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  L. 
Dooiittle;  and  soon  after  engaged  in 
tho  mercantile  business,  which 
proved  anything  but  profitable.  In 
the  Spring  of  1817,  he  started  on  a 
trading  expedition,  crossed  the 
mountains  to  Pittsburg,  and  thence 
down  tne  Ohio,  in  a  traders  boat  to 
Louisville,  where  he  disposed  of  his 
6 


goods,   and  returned  to    Conn,   the 
next  fall. 

In  April  1S21,  Mr.  Smith,  removed 
with  his  family,  to  Gibson  Township, 
Susquehanna  Co.,  Penn.,  where  his 
sister  Rosannah,  with  her  husband, 
Capt.  Elias  Bell,  were  then  living. 
He  remained  in  Gibson,  seven  and 
a  half  years,  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  during  the  summer  months, 
and  teaching  school,  six  of  the  seven 
winters. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1827,  Gov. 
Shulze,  commissioned  James  Smith, 
Jun.,  a  Lieut.  Col.  in  the  136th  Regt, 
Penn.  Volunteer  Militia.  Since  then 
he  h.?.z  boon  generally  known  ns  Col. 
omiui.  inuring  ins  residence  in 
Penn.,  Col.  S.  became  acquainted 
with  the  Revs.  John  Beach,  and 
Enoch  Conger,  also  Deacon  John 
Seymour  and  family,  all  of  whom 
had  removed  to  the  Firelands,  as 
early  as  1824  or  1825.  From  their 
representations  of  the  country,  he 
was  persuaded  to  follow  the  "  Star 
of  Empire"  farther  westward,  and  in 
Sept,  1828,  with  his  wife  and  four 
children,  he  -landed  in  Sandusky 
City.  Thence  he  went  directly  to 
Cook's  Corners,  where  they  were 
very  kindly  entertained  by  Deacon 
Seymour  and  family.  Col.  Smith 
soon  rented  and  moved  into  a  log 
house  owned  by  Capt.  Strong,  on 
the  ridge,  in  front  of  the  burying 
ground,  where  lie  remained  until  he 
purchased  what  was  known  as  the 
Hemp  Machine  property,  in  1832, 
where  he  removed  and  carried  on 
the  brick  making  business  for  several 
years.  In  1837,  Col.  S.  removed  to 
Ridgefield,  where  he  remained  en- 
gaged in  farming  until  the  spring  of 
1S51,  when  he  returned  again  to 
Lyme,  having  purchased  the  farm 
formerly  owned  by  Francis  Strong, 
Esq..  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  Oct.,  18GG.  During  the  first 
years  of  their  residence  in  Ohio,  Col. 
Smith  and  wife  had  the  usual  experi- 
ence of  Pioneers.    Their  hearts  and 
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hands  were  their  only  capital.  In 
a  new  country,  themselves  and  a 
family  of  small  children  to  support, 
if  they  kept  want  from  their  house- 
hold there  was  no  time  for  idleness, 
and  while  the  father  pursued  his  out- 
door avocations,  the  mother,  beside 
attending  to  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  family,  made  the  cabin  resound 
with  the  buzz  of  the  spinning  wheel 
and  rattling  of  the  loom.  Their  per- 
severance and  industry  was  reward- 


ed. In  their  old  age  they  were 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  the 
comforts  of  lite.  On  the  21st  of 
Sept.,  1865,' Col.  Smith  and  wife  cel- 
ebrated their  Golden  Wedding. 
His  health  was  very  good  until  the 
7th,  of  Sept.  I860,  when  he  received 
a  paralytic  shock  from  which  he  rap- 
idly failed,  passing  quietly  from 
Earth,  Oct.,  6th,  1866,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age: 


THEN  AND  NOW,  AND  STEPS  BETWEEN. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  HALF  A  CENTURY. 


BY  B.  SUMMERS. 


To  the  inquiring  mind  it  is  ever 
interesting  to  trace  society  through 
its  various  stages  from  the  era  of 
Pioneer  life  to  the  higher  civilization 
of  that  more  polished  state  which 
succeeds 

The  first  settlement  of  this  N.  E. 
section  of  the  Eire  Lands — Vermil- 
lion and  adjoining  Townships — has 
been  pretty  filly  descibed  in  former 
reports  of  committees ;  and  in  this 
paper  we  propose  to  dwell  a  short 
time  on  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  country;  the  natural  steps  of 
progress  made,  and  our  present  con- 
dition. 

Society  in  all  new  settlements  is 
necessarily  crude  and  unformed,  es- 
pecially where  settlers  come  from 
various  states  and  neighborhoods, 
and  as  in  our  case  originally,  also  of 
various  nationalities. 

It  takes  time  to  break  down  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  such  mate- 
rials into  an  homogeneous  mass,  and 
assimilate  them  into  a  well  ordered 


society.  A  new  country  however, 
where  neighbors  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, where  most,  if  not  all,  are  poor 
and  dependent  and  where  mutual 
hardships  and  dangers  are  to  be  en- 
countered, is  the  place  of  all  others 
soonest  to  acomplish  the  task. 
Some  heart  burnings  and  no  little 
merriment  will  be  visible  in  the  first 
school  opened  in  such  a  neighbor- 
hood, where  the  Yankee  "guesses 
the  cawes  have  a  big  paister  eout  a 
doors.  "The  Pennsylvania  German 
reckons  the  squirrel  he  hit "  wont 
live  no  more  a  gin,"  and  so  on 
through  half  a  dozen  provincialisms. 
But  they  are  mostly  poor,  and  gener- 
ous hearted.  They  meet  in  the  wil- 
derness friends;  they  are  brothers 
and  sisters  bent  on  making  them- 
selves homes.  Each  extends  the  hand 
of  welcome,  and  if  there  be  true 
friendship  on  earth  it  will  be  found 
around  the  blazing  hearth  of  the 
new  settler,  surrounded  by  his  family 
and  new  acquaintances.  And  though 
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the  cheer  may  be  homely  and  coarse 
indeed,  pone,  and  dried  venison,  with 
water  from  the  spring;  pomps  and 
vanities,  ambitions  and  jealousies  are 
banished  far  away.  They  meet  on  an 
©quality,  are  friends,  and  happiness 
is  there.  We  appeal  to  the  heart 
and  experience  of  every  old  Pioneer 
if  we  have  exaggerated  ought,  if  the 
half  even  can  be  told  by  pen  and  ink. 

Although  this  population  may  be 
rudely  lodged  and  fed,  grotesquely 
clothed  in  homespun  and  skins  inter- 
mixed, riding  in  ox  carts  over  cord- 
uroy roads,  worshiping  in  log  school 
houses,  "footing it"  thirty  or  forty 
tnitas  lo  co^rt,  with  thQir  pone  and 
venison  on  their  backs,  dream  not 
that  they  were  idiots  or  dolts,  that 
they  were  ignorant  and  unintelligent, 
for  you  would  be  mistaken.  They 
were  an  energetic,  laborious,  wide 
awake  community  of  noble  men  an 
women,  determined  to  do  or  die,  and 
they  did. 

The  forest  disappeared  before  the 
sturdy  woodman's  ax,  mother  earth 
lelt  the  warm  sunshine  in  her  bosom 
after  untold  ages  of  deep  cold  shade. 
Her  sturdy  ribs  were  tickled  with 
the  rude  bull  plow  and  crotch  limb- 
ed harrow  and  she  kindly  gave  forth 
civilized  food  and  comforts  for  her 
industrious  children.  This  is  the 
heroic,  the  Pioneer  age — what  we 
call  then.  We  will  not  dwell — search 
the  back  volumes  of  the  Pioneer.  Is 
it  not  there  recorded  ? 

SECOND  PERIOD — TRANSITIONAL. 

The  second  step  or  era  in  our  his- 
tory may  be  placed  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  later.  The  country 
has  become  partially  opened  the 
Mumps  have  disappeared  from  some 
fields  Frame  barns  and  houses  and 
even  brick  and  stone  ones  begin  to 
exhibit  their  fair  proportions;  meet- 
ing houses  with  steeples  pointing 
heavenward ;  school  houses  of  bet- 
ter build  appear.  The  corduroy 
roads  are  being  covered  with  gravel ; 


turn  piking,  or  throwing  up  a  road 
way  has  begun.  Horses  and  horse 
wagons  begin  to  supersede  the  ox 
and  cart.  Even  a  rough  sort  of  pleas- 
ure carriages  begin  to  venture  out 
on  the    now  improved    highways. 


The 


great 


work   of  a  jrreat    man, 


(Dewitt  Clinton,)  the  N.  York  canal, 
has  been  finished,  and  a  market  for 
our  surplus  productions  is  opened, 
and  homespun  and  deer  skin  are 
waging  uncertain  warfare  with  the 
more  gaudy  and  fashionable  products 
of  the  far  off  world.  Our  young 
men  in  stove  pipe  hats,  and  broad- 
cloth coats,  and  buxom  lasses  in 
Leghorn  bonnets,  and  French  Cali- 
coes, scarcely  seem  of  the  same  gen- 
us with  their  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  buck  skin  pants,  and  homely 
plaids  of  the  other  day. 

It  is  a  transition  period.  New  lands 
are  yet  being  occupied,  log  houses 
are  yet  being  built,  new  settlers  are 
yet  coming  in.  But  they  meet  not 
the  old  hearty  welcome.  The  old 
settlers  are  becoming  independent. 
Family  connections  and  neighbor- 
hood associations,  cliques  and  parties 
have  grown  up.  It  is  a  cold  recep- 
tion the  new  comer  receives  com- 
pared with  what  would  have  been 
his,  twenty  years  ago.  And  yet 
there  is  room  ;  he  is  welcome,  but 
we  want  to  find  out  something  about 
the  family  before  we  make  free  with 
them ;  and  very  worthy  people  are 
kept  at  a  social  quarantine  tedious 
months  if  not  years.  There  is  no 
longer  a  necessity  for  "  sitting  up 
nights "  to  consume  our  surplus 
products.  There  is  a  demand  for 
wheat  and  pork,  and  corn  too  in  the 
shape  of  whiskey.  Money  which  has 
hitherto  played  a  very  small  part  in 
transactions  begins  to  appear  coyly 
and  hesitatingly,  but  it  begins  to  act 
its  part.  If  a  change  of  a  horse  into 
a  wagon  is  desired,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  hunt  up  the  man  who 
is  also  desirous  of  changing  a  wagon 
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into  a  horse,  before  a  trade  can  be 
made. 

Barter  is  still  however  in  vogue, 
but  a  difference  of  25  to  50  per 
cent,  is  made  between  the  two  sys- 
tems. Cotton  shirting  and  sheeting 
are  attainable ;  an  increased  impetus 
is  given  to  all  branches  of  industry. 
The  county  seat  and  a  few  villages, 
begin  to  put  on  airs,wear  line  clothes 
and  affect  not  to  notice  passers-by. 
But  we  had  no  villages  in  this  N.  E. 
section  then,  and  our  habits  were 
still  of  nearly  the  Pioneer  type. 

THE   CREDIT  PERIOD. 

The  third  s^p  or  epoch  may  be 
placed  about  ijae  year  lbdo,  to  3<±o. 
The  productions  of  our  country  had 
now  become  large.  Wheat  and  pork, 
had  become  the  principal  staples. 
Large  quantities  were  annually  ship- 
ped to  eastern  ports.  The  balance  of 
trade  ought  to  have  been  in  our 
favor,  but  with  plenty  of  money 
and  successful  speculations  of  all 
kinds,  luxurious  habits  of  dress  and 
living  had  become  common.  Every 
body  was  in  debt  because  every 
body  could  get  rich  in  a  little  time 
buying  cheap  and  selling  at  big  pro- 
fits. Farmers  bought  all  the  land  ad- 
joining, built  fine  houses  and  barns, 
and  made  extensive  improvements. 
Merchants  bought  extensive  stocks 
of  goods  of  N.  York,  on  credit,  and 
all  classes  bought  largely  of  the 
merchants,  likewise  on  credit.  Me- 
chanics bought  raw  material  on 
credit,  and  worked  it  up  on  credit, 
and  sold  on  credit.  The  Banker 
built  Ms  bank,  got  his  bills  printed, 
and  bought  his  gold  and  silver,  for 
the  vaults,  on  credit.  There  were  no 
fears  but  all  could  meet  their  en- 
gagements, when  every  thing  bore 
a  high  price,  and  the  banks  made 
unlimited  sums  of  money  and  would 
lend  to  all  who  had  good  credit. 
And  who  had  not  % 

This  may  be  properly  denominated 
the  era    of  credit.    When  Presto  \ 


suddenly,  as  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a 
clear  sky,  all  is  changed.  The  banks 
cannot  redeem  their  worthless 
promises  to  pay;  their  customers 
cannot  pay  the  banks.  The  people 
cannot  pay  the  country  merchants, 
the  country  merchants  cannot  pay 
the  city  dealers,  and  there  is  a  dead 
lock  every  where.  Long,  long  years 
of  patient  toil,  of  hard  struggles,  of 
rigid  economy,  brought  many 
through  these  deep  waters  of  gen- 
eral bankruptcy,  Avhile  thousands 
went  down  never  to  rise  again. 
Many  farms  changed  hands,  some 
almost  broken-hearted  left  ac:ain  to 
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country  in  the  still  receding  west. 

Sad  as  was  the  reverse,  a  great 
impetus  had  been  given  to  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  the  country. 
Towns  and  villages  had  sprung  up 
as  by  magic.  The  original  log  hut 
had  been  nearly  superseded  by  fine 
mansions ;  farms,  fences,  stock,  or- 
chards, had  been  much  improved. 
Extensive  revivals  of  Beligion  had 
spread  through  all  our  settlements. 
The  Temperance  Reformation  had 
had  its  rise  and  culmination  during 
this  period.  The  religious  and  mor- 
al tone  and  habits  of  society  had 
been  vastly  improved.  Free  schools 
had  been  adopted  into  the  state 
legislation;  canals  and  turnpikes, 
had  opened  up  extensive  and  con- 
venient routes  of  travel  and  com- 
merce, and  the  country  had  fairly 
launched  forth  on  that  almost  unpre- 
cedented career  of  prosperity  to 
which  the  next  epoch  carried  her. 

Within  this  period,  Vermillion 
and  Birmingham,  became  villages  of 
some  note.  Florence,  and  Berlin- 
ville,  and  Berlin  flights,  made  some 
pretensions  to  importance.  Iron 
ore,  had  been  discovered.  A  com- 
pany called  -the  Huron  Iron  Co., 
really  a  branch  of  the  old  Geauga 
Co.,  erected  a  blast  furnace  2  miles 
south  of  the  village  of  Virmillion, 
and  for  twenty  years   did  an  exten- 
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mvo  business  in  Pig  Iron,  Stoves, 
Kettles,  Plows,  «&c,  and  cleared  off 
largo  tracts  61"  land  which  had  been 
considered  nearly  worthless. 

About  the  middle  of  this  period, 
also,  it  was  first  known  that  white 
lish,  which  have  since  so  greatly 
added  to  the  incomes,  and  comfort  of 
this  people,  frequented  these  waters. 
The  population  had  increased  also, 
very  rapidly,  by  natural  increase  and 
a  large  inilux  from  abroad,  which 
had  considerably  modified  the  man- 
ners and  customs. 

About  1828  to  1835,  Vermillion 
received  a  large  accession  from  Mary- 
land— Jolxi*  and  Jamc?  Black  and 
their  families,  Perry  JJarby,  Horatio 
and  Elias  Lowe,  Isaiah,  Wesley  and 
James  Driver,  and  others,  most  of 
whom  were  thrifty  and  industrious 
families.  Several  German  families 
also,  about  this  time  settled  on  a  tract 
ot  what  had  been  considered  nearly 
worthless  land,  lying  between  the 
ridge  and  the  lake  shore  farms,  and 
have  succeeded  by  the  patient  toil 
they  are  so  celebrated  for,  in  making 
tolerable  farms.  C.  L.  Burton,  then 
a  young  man,  began  business  mer- 
chandising at  the  village  about  this 
time,  and  by  strict  integrity  and  bu- 
siness habits,  from  small  beginnings 
became  with  J.  W.  Pierce,  his  part- 
ner, wealthy  and  honorable,  both 
of  them  having  represented  the 
county  of  Erie  in  the  legislature,  and 
now  retired  to  Chicago,  as  a  fitter 
place  for  their  means  and  talents. 
The  Vermillion  and  Ashland  Railway 
had  been  projected  on  stilts,  much 
money,  principally  of  the  State,  ex- 
pended on  it,  and  abandoned  for  want 
of  more.  The  village  had  been  reg- 
ularly laid  out.  Water  and  City  lots 
sold  at  fabulous  prices,  and  some  six- 
ty thousand  dollars  of  national  funds 
were  expended  in  harbor  improve- 
ments, making  a  tolerable  harbor, 
and  ship-building  was  becoming  a 
business*  Warehouses  and  docks 
*ere  being  built,  and  large  amounts 


of  wheat,  pork  and  staves  bought 
and  shipped. 

Political  parties  had  not  crystall- 
ized into  shape  during  the  pioneer 
period.  Politics  as  a  trade  was  un- 
known. The  settler  had  enough  to 
do  without.  Candidates  for  public 
favor,  (patriots  of  that  sort  were  not 
scarce  even  then,)  appealed,  them- 
selves, or  their  friends  for  them,  to 
the  public,  depending  on  their  per- 
sonal popularity  for  success.  The 
theory  was,  "  every  tub  on  its  own 
bottom,"  and  the  people  were  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  choosing 
their  public  servants  as  they  did  their 
private  ones,  without  the  interven- 
tion or  dictation  of  self-appointed 
parties,  party  cliques,  caucuses  or 
conventions.  Happy  day !  alas, 
never  to  return.  For  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period,  1825-6,  the 
caucusing,  wire-pulling  system  which 
had  been  successfully  introduced  in- 
to New  York  politics,  by  the  arch 
manager,  Van  Buren,  wmereby  a  few 
men  manage  and  dispense  the  offices 
in  a  township,  a  few  more  at  the 
county  seat  do  the  same  for  the 
county,  and  a  few  more  kindly  take 
the  State's  interests  in  charge,  and  a 
few  more  that  of  the  United  States, 
had  begun  its  oily  reign.  Under  this 
system  the  people  are  nearly  relieved 
of  responsibility,  only  being  required 
statedly  to  go  to  the  polls  and  ratify 
the  selections  so  kindly  cut  and  dried 
for  them. 

So  successful  has  it  worked,  that 
in  some  counties  where  the  people 
are  very  strongly  on  one  side,  the 
wire-pullers  have  been  known  to 
coolly  apportion  out  the  offices  to 
each  other  for  years  ahead,  and  the 
simple  people  win  glorious  victories 
every  election  casting  their  ballots 
for  them. 

With  one  party  thus  organized 
and  the  other  not,  it  became  a  fight 
of  veterans  against  an  unorganized 
mob  ;  and  now  we  entered  on  a  ca- 
reer of  partizan  politics  which  has 
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continued  to  the  present  day.  Im- 
mense meetings  addressed  by  the 
most  brilliant  orators  became  com- 
mon. Hickory  poles,  hickory  boughs, 
hickory  pies,  hickory  whiskey,  (and 
hickory  faces  too  often)  became  the 
signs  under  which  the  hero  of  New 
Orleans  ruled  supreme  over  the  land 
and  in  the  affections  of  his  adherents, 
not  to  say  worshipers. 

In  1840,  amid  the  most  intense  ex- 
citement, the  ladies  were  brought  in- 

.  to  the  field  for  the  first  time  by  the 
opposition,  and  under  the  Log 
cabin,  coon  skin,  hard  cider  stand- 
ards, the  enemy  was  most  signally 
routed,  horse,  fo^t  and  dragoon.  So- 
ber, moral  and  conscientious  whigs 
deprecated  the  immoral  tendencies 
of  this  campaign.  Their  excuse,  a 
poor  one  perhaps,  but  the  best  they 
could  make,  was,  that  "reason  and 
common  sense  were  unavailing 
against  hickory  poles  and  whiskey ; 
that  they  must  fight  the  enemy 
with  their  own  weapons."    Tiie  pres- 

1  ence  of  the  ladies  proved  cheering 
and  humanizing,  and  ever  since  our 

|  wives  and  daughters  have  participa- 
ted in  political  gatherings,  and  with 
marked  benefit  to  their  good  order. 

DIGRESSION. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  modify  the 
above  remarks  on  the  caucus  sys- 
tem of  politics  In  a  free  State  par- 
ties will  exist.  Mr.  Van  Buren  only 
•applied  skillfully  what  had  been  in- 
vented long  before.  Seeing  there 
will  be  parties,  possibly  it  is  as  con- 
venient and  as  harmless  a  way  of 
managing  them  as  any.  The  great 
evil  to  be  guarded  against  is  too 
great  devotion  to  party.  It  is  the 
■  bent  of  ignorance  to  follow  implicit- 
I  ly  and  without  question,  the  lead  of 
those  to  whom  it  looks  up  as  supe- 
rior. And  even  intelligence  is  prone 
to  see  things  from  the  same  stand 
point  with  its  associates.  Hence  the 
tenacity  with  which  we  cling  to  party 
prganizations.    This  too  frequently 


degenerates  into  a  blind  party  zeal 
and  devotion  by  which  the  citizen 
feels  himself  to  be  the  subject  and 
property  of  the  party,  and  his  fealty 
to  it  greater  than  to  himself,  or  his 
country.  Where  this  is  the  case  the 
individual  is  merged  in  the  partizan, 
loses  his  self  control,  and  is  utterly 
unfitted  for  exercising  his  functions 
of  sovereignty. 

Now  it  is  the  theory  of  our  repub- 
lican government  that  each  voter  is 
a  sovereign  and  a  subject  too.  As 
sovereign  ho  has  no  more  right  to 
part  with  his  sovereignty  or  to  mis- 
use it,  than  has  the  king  upon  the 
throne  to  ctbcui^uii  ixiG  subjects  cr 
abuse  his  kingly  powers.  To  the  ex- 
tent of  his  sovereignty  all  the  people 
of  the  nation  are  his  subjects,  and  he 
is  the  subject  of  them  all ;  and  all  are 
morally  bound  to  exercise  their 
rights  and  privileges  for  the  greatest 
good  of  all.  There  is  in  this  latter  day 
too  great  a  disposition  to  shirk  off  our 
individual  responsibility  on  the  party 
and  say  "  Well  I  couldn't  help  it,  the 
party  did  it;"  voting  right  along  lor 
the  party  that  did  it.  There  is  no  obli- 
gation of  fealty  to  party  that  will 
justify  our  support  of  it  in  a  known 
wrong ;  and  when  a  man  does  that 
he  abuses  the  high  trust  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  It  is  the  old  Adamic 
excuse, — "The  woman  thou  gavest 
me,  &c."  The  frequency  of  it  occur- 
ence and  the  strong  tendency  of 
the  masses  in  that  direction,  are  my 
excuse  fortius  digression. 


PERIOD. 

Closing  the  third  period  at  1S45,  and 
begining  the  fourth  at  1S4C>,  several 
causes  combined  to  make  this  by  far 
the  most  progressive  of  any.  The 
business  of  the  country  had  been 
prostrated.  The  great  inllation  of  an 
irresponsible  paper  currency,  ex- 
travagant over  trading  and  specula- 
tions consequent  thereon,  the  sud- 
den and  reckless  contraction  there- 
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ot  in  the  war  of  extermination  made 
against  it  by  Presidents  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren,  had  thrown  commerce 
and  finances  back  to  chaos.  In  1844, 
a  Whig  Governor  and  Legislature 
were  elected,  and  during  the  next 
two  sessions  three  very  important 
laws  were  enacted,  which,  though 
strenuously  opposed  by  a  powerful 
and  united  opposition,  commended 
themselves  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
people,  and  mightily  helped  to  stim- 
ulate all  branches  of  industry;  to 
wit:  "the  law  levying  taxes  on  all 
property  according  to  its  true  value," 
instead  of  the  old  rate  system,  that 
.failed  to  reach  larg@  interest! :  the 
general  banking  law  incorporating 
the  State  Banks  of  Ohio,  and  regulat- 
ing the  Free  and  Independent  Banks, 
which  gave  us  a  safe,  sound  and  avail- 
able currency  during  the  whole 
twenty  years  of  its  continuance ; 
and  thirdly,  the  law  creating  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  encour- 
aging county  and  state  fairs.  The  two 
former  received  no  democratic  vote, 
and  the  latter  but  two  or  three  in 
either  house.  The  labor  of  perfect- 
ing the  two  former  was  immense, 
and  to  no  one  is  the  state  so  much 
indebted  for  them  as  to  the  late  Hon. 
Alfred  Kelly,  of  Columbus..  The 
writer  hereof  will  ever  feel  grateful 
for  that  favor  of  his  fellow  citizens 
which  permitted  him  to  bear  a  hum- 
ble part  therein. 

The  material  improvement  inaug- 
urated by  the  latter  can  scarcely  be 
realized  by  those  who  did  not  see  the 
farming,  the  tools,  the  machinery, 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Fire  Lands  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  organized  imme- 
diately, and  Fairs  instituted,  where 
the  sturdy  farmers  and  their  families 
met,  looked  each  other  in  the  iace, 
saw  what  had  been  done,  what  could 
be  done,  and  what  might  be  expect- 
ed. This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  that  has  made  the  Fire  Lands 
famous  for  abundant  crops  of  grain, 
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large  and  beautiful  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  above  all,  its  splen- 
did apples,  peaches,  grapes  and  other 
fruits.  At  these  fairs  the  mechanic 
and  inventor  exhibit  to  the  wonder- 
ing gaze  of  the  crowds  who  attend, 
their  improved  implements  of  all 
kinds. 

The  plodding  farmer  who  for  de- 
cades of  years  has  grubbed  his  way 
with  the  hand-hoe,  the  bull-plow,  tho 
sickle,  hand  rake,  and  sweat-produ- 
cing scythe,  pricks  up  his  ears  and 
opens  his  eyes  to  the  sight  of  ele- 
gant horse  cultivators,  steel  plows, 
horse  rakes,  mowers  and  reapers, 
pitch  forks,  threshing  machines,  &c, 
&c,  nearly  all  born  of  the  knowledge 
and  competition  obtained  at  Fairs. 
The  knowledge  that  others  are  suc- 
ceeding, stimulates  to  attempt  suc- 
cess ourselves ;  and  a  friendly  com- 
petition has  wrought  wonders  out 
doors  and  in. 

About  this  time  the  telegraph  and 
rail  way  improvements  came  into 
general  use,  and  the  prophetic  vision 
of  Josiah  became  a  reality.  ".Every 
valley  became  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  was  brought  low;  and  a 
highway  was  cast  up — many  ran  to 
and  tro,  and  knowledge  was  in- 
creased." Verily,  when  man  sub- 
dued the  terrific  lightnings  of  Heav- 
en, to  the  Hashing  of  his  messages 
over  the  earth ;  and  harnessed  lire 
and  water  to  his  immense  trains  of 
carriages  to  do  his  bidding,  and  even 
to  carry  his  horses  and  cattle  to  mar- 
ket, it  marked  an  era  in  his  progress. 
It  almost  turned  our  country  inside 
out,  and  reversed  the  natural  order 
of  trade.  Interior  towns  of  little 
importance  have  become  lively  cen- 
tres of  traffic,  and  others  on  lake 
and  rivers  have  lost  their  former 
prestige.  The  wonders  of  Alladin's 
fabled  lamp  were  nothing  to  it. 

The  partial,  almost  general  failure 
of  the  great  staple  crop,  wheat,  by 
the  depredations  of  the  red  midge, 
about  1853-4,  checked  prosperity  for 
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a  short  time,  but  our  enterprising 
farmers  soon  changed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine 
in  large  quantities,  and  now  fruits, 
green  and  dried,  constitute  a  great 
source  of  income  and  comfort. 

INCREASED  VALUATION  OF  LAND. 

.  In  1815  the  price  of  land  back  from 
the  lake  shore  was  two  dollars  per 
acres.  Previously  some  had  been 
given  to  actual  settlers.  In  1817 
immigrants  were  coming  in  fast, 
speculation  was  rife  and  four  dollars 
was  a  common  price.  In  1S25  there 
had  been  no  general  rise  on- that. 
About  1830  speculators  had  become 
tired  of  holding  on  and  paying  taxes, 
and  in  Vermillion  and  other  parts  of 
the  Firelands  unsaleable  lands  were 
sold  as  low  as  fifty  cents  and  one 
dollar,  and  upwards.  Improved 
farms  for  the  betterments  (as  they 
were  called)  extra,  not  a  very  bright 
prospect  as  a  speculation  truly. 
From  1835  to  1S40  improved  farms 


with  comfortable  buildings,  orchards, 
&C,  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars. 
Even  to  1845  there  was  little  if  any 
rise,  except  the  inllation  of  1830-7. 
From  that  time  lands  have  steadily 
risen,  till  in  1800  good  farms  in 
country  neighborhoods  were  worth 
from  f40  to  $60.  Near  the  close  of 
the  rebellion  and  since,  the  same 
have  been  held  on  the  ridges  and 
lake  shore  at  from  f  75  to  $100,  chief- 
ly because  of  their  adaptation  to 
fruit  culture  and  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency.  The  buildings,  fences 
and  general  appearance  of  the  Fire 
Lands  now  probably  compare  favor- 
ably with  tnooc  of  aay  other  cortiezi 
of  the  (State  or  United  States,  and 
the  shore  or  ridges  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  it  are  considered 
quite  promising  for  grape  culture. 
There  are  nearly  or  quite  three  hun- 
dred acres  now  in  vineyards  in  Ver- 
million Township,  and  perhaps  near- 
ly as  much  in  each  of  the  other 
townships  bordering  the  lake. 
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SKETCH 

OF  THE 

LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  EBENEZER  LANE,  LL.  D. 

{Late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.] 


BY  REV.  A.  NEWTON,  NOKWALK,  OHIO 


On  the  17th,  of  Sept.,  1793,  Eben- 
ezer  Lane  iirst  saw  the  light.  He 
was  born  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
one  of  those  beautiful  villages 
which  adorn  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut River.  His  father  was  Cap t. 
Ebenezer  Lane,  the  son  of  Deacon 
Ebenezer  Lane,  of  Attleborough, 
Mass.,  who  was  descended  from  Wil- 
liam Lane,  an  emigrant  in  1635,  to 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  from  Dorchester, 
England. .  His  mother  was  Marian 
Chandler,  a  descendant  from  Henry 
Wolcott,  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  of 
Matthew  Griswold,  of  Lyme,  Conn., 
a  daughter  of  Matthew  Griswold, 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  who  was 
first  married  to  Charles  E.  Cfiandler, 
Esq.  Counsellor  of  Law,  at  Wood- 
stock, Conn.,  whose  second  husband 
was  Capt.  Ebenezer  Lane. 

At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  sent 
to  a  Grammar  School  at  Leicester,  in 
the  County  of  Worcester,  where  he 
prepared  for  College.  At  the  early 
age  of  14,  he  entered  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  graduated  in 
1811.  To  the  same  class,  belonged 
Rev.  N.  L.  Frothinghani,  D.  D.  a  dis- 
tinguished Clergyman  of  Boston, 
Edward  Reynolds,  M.D.,  an  eminent 
i'hysican  of  the  same  City,  and  the 


late  Edward  Everett,  whose  ripe 
scholarship,  finished  oratory,  and 
polished  manners,  gave  him  a  trans- 
Atlantic  lame.  Young  Lane  did  not 
aim  at  distinction  in  the  studies  of 
the  College  course,  though  lie  main- 
tained a  respectable  standing  for 
scholarship.  He  began  while  yet  a 
student  to  develop  that  mental 
trait,  which  became  so  prominent  in 
after  life — a  fondness  for  general 
knowledge — leading  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  all  kinds  of  books,  partic- 
ularly books  of  history.  So  extensive 
and  accurate  was  this  acquaintance, 
that  he  was  called  uthe  walking 
library"*  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
scribed studies  of  the  course,  he  had 
learned  the  French  language. 

Soon  after  leaving  College,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  Law  at 
Lyme,  Conn.,  with  his  uncle  Judge 
Matthew  Griswold.  He  began  the 
practice  of  Law  at  Norwich,  Sept. 
14, 1811 — during  our  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Three  months  afterwards  lie 
moved  to  East  Windsor,  and  subse- 
quently to  Windsor  Hill,  lie  was 
made  a  Notary  Public  for  Hartford 
County,  May  21,  1810,  by  commis- 
sion from  Gov.  John  Cotton  Smith. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815, 
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a  spirit  of  emigration  to  the  West 
was  awakened  in  New  England.  The 
Western  Reserve,  from  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  owned  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  that  by  its  situation 
on  the  lake  shore,  it  was  more  easily 
reached  than  other  portions  of  the 
West,  attracted  much  of  the  emigra- 
tion of  that  period. 

The  profession  of  the  Law  in  Con- 
necticut, seemed  to  Mr.  Lane  to  be 
overcrowded,  and  he  thought  better 
opportunities  of  success  would  be 
found  in  the  West.  So  he  concluded 
to  become  an  emigrant,  and  c^t  in 
his  lot  with  those  who  were  making 
the  Western  l&eserve  their  future 
home.  On  me  20ih  of  Feb.,  1817,  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  age,  he  left  Mas- 
sachusetts with  his  step-brother, 
Heman  Ely.  They  came  by  wagon, 
through  Albany  and  Buffalo,  and 
reached  Elyria  on  the  17th  of  March, 
three  days  less  than  a  month  from 
the  time  they  started. 

I  have  no  means  of  determining  the 
population  of  the  Reserve  at  that 
time.  Bat  Cleveland  was  only  a 
small  village,  Norwalk  had  hardly 
an  existence,  and  Elyria  was  yet  to 
take  its  name  from  Mr.  Ely,  its  chief 
proprietor.  The  prospect  for  imme- 
diate and  extensive  legal  business  in 
so  new  a  country  could  not  have 
been  very  llattering.  But  Mr.  Lane 
could  not  think  of  being  idle,  and  so 
he  purchased  a  farm  of  moderate 
size,  that  he  might  have  occupation 
'when  unengaged  in  the  business  of 
his  profession.  He  afterward  regard- 
ed the  time  he  spent  on  this  farm  as 
of  much  value  to  him  intellectually, 
inasmuch  as  it  forced  upon  him  the 
habit  of  closely  observing  external 
nature. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1817,  lie 
left  Cleveland  for  New  England,  go- 
ing by  the  way  of  Pittsburgh,  ilar- 
risburg  and  Philadelphia, performing 
the  journey  on  foot,  in  twenty  days. 
He  thus  showed  not  only  that  he 
possessed  great  power  of  physical 


endurance,  but  that  higher  intellect- 
ual and  moral  force  which  enabled 
him  successfully  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  and  hardships  of  pioneer 
life.  This  pedestrian  tour  of  seven 
hundred  miles,  doubtless  also  reacted 
on  his  character,  and  strengthened 
him  for  those  arduous  journeys  he 
was  obliged  afterwards  to  take  over 
bad  roads  in  his  judicial  circuit,  in 
the  performance  of  his  professional 
duties. 

He  returned  to  Elyria  by  stage, 
through  Buffalo,  Feb.  5,  1818.  He 
re-visited  New  England,  Oct.  1,  and 
was  married  Oct.  11th,  of  the  same 
year,  to  Frances  Ann,  daughter  of 
Gov.  Roger  Griswold,  of  Lyme,  Con- 
necticut. Returning  to  Ohio,  Nov. 
1st,  the  newly  married  pair  com- 
menced house-keeping,  on  the  farm 
in  Elyria. 

But  farming  was  not  to  be  his 
leading  pursuit.  His  purpose  was 
unshaken  to  follow  the  profession  of 
the  law.  The  population  of  this  part 
of  the  Reserve  was  increasing.  The 
county  seat  originally  at  Avery,  in 
the  township  of  Milan,  had,  after  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  and  delay,  been 
located  at  Norwalk.  This  place  there- 
fore seemed  to  hold  out  stronger  in- 
ducements to  the  young  lawyer  than 
Elyria,  and  accordingly  he  removed 
to  Norwalk  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1819.  The  journey  from  Elyria  to 
Norwalk  was  performed  on  horse- 
back— Mrs.  Lane  riding  one  horse 
and  her  husband  riding  another,  he 
carrying  their  infant  child  upon  a 
pillow  in  his  arms.  They  were  two 
days  on  the  road,  and  passed  the 
night  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Leonard, 
in  Henrietta. 

The  house  which  they  occupied  for 
twenty  years  afterwards,  had  been 
commenced.  The  only  part  erected, 
the  kitchen,  was  in  an  unfinished 
state.  The  roof  and  siding  were  on, 
but  the  floor  was  of  unplaned  boards 
lying  loose.  The  doors  were  not 
hung,  and  there  was  no  chimney. 
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Mrs.  ImIiio  did  her  cooking  for  the 
(ii>t  two  weeks  out  of  doors  by  a 
stump.  Thus  they  passed  the  winter. 
Notwithstanding  such  poor  accom- 
modations— such  ill  protection  from 
the  inclemencies  of  the  season,  they 
all  enjoyed  excellent  health. f 

Mr.  Lane  had  been  appointed 
Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Huron 
County  in  Slay,  1819.  In  this  capa- 
city it  became  his  duty  to  prosecute 
two  Indians  by  the  names  of  Nego- 
nhetek  and  Negoneba,  ior  the  mur- 
der of  two  men,  Wood  and  Bishop, 
on  Portage  River.  They  were  con- 
victed and  hung  in  Norwalk,  July  1, 
1819. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1822,  he 
was  admitted  as  Attorney  at  Law  in 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  at  Columbus. 
About  two  years  after,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  Common  Pleas,  of 
the  Second  Circuit.  He  commenced 
as  Judge  in  Union  county,  April  19, 
1824;  but  there  being  no  business  to 
be  done,  he  presided  at  the  Delaware 
Court  held  two  days  after.  In  this 
office  he  continued  six  years,  when 
he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio.  His  first  ses- 
sion was  h'eld  at  Piketon,  in  1S30. 
In  December,  1837,  he  was  re-ap- 
pointed by  commission  from  Gov. 
Hartley. 

He  had  been  on  the  Bench  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  had  been 
separated  from  his  family  by  reason 
of  his  official  duties,  in  the  aggregate, 
half  of  this  period.  And  though 
naturally  of  the  most  active  and  stir- 
ring habits,  yet  he  had  arrived  at 
that  period  of  life,  when  he  felt  the 
need  of  the  quiet  iniluenc.es  of  home 
and  the  domestic  circle.  He  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  respon- 
sible oihee  most  faithfully.    He  had 

t  A*  an  illustration  of  the  privations  and  hardships  of 
nom-er  lir«>,  especially  to  women  who  had  hecn  accus- 
lomed  to  all  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  the  best  New 
'•"•eland  families,  I  may  state  that  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
»^r»e  and  with  no  domestic  help,  Mrs.  Lane  was  obliged 
w»  nu lie  the  cow.  At  ono  time,  while  performing  tins 
'^ration,  «he  had  to  leave  it  six  times  to  go  in  and 
***be  the  crying  baby  as  it  was  ying  on  the  floor. 


long  served  the  State  in  one  of  its 
most  important  departments,  and 
who  could  reasonably  complain  if  he 
should,  at  the  age  of  52,  lay  aside  the 
burdens  of  office  and  retire  to  private 
life.  He  accordingly  resigned  his 
commission  as  Chief  Justice  of  Ohio, 
in  February,  1845.  He  had  removed 
from  Norwalk  to  Sandusky  in  July, 
1842. 

At  the  period  of  his  resignation, 
Kail  Roads  began  to  be  projected  in 
Ohio,  and  the  discerning  eve  of 
Judge  Lane  saw  that  this  interest 
wouhl  be  one  of  great  and  growing 
importance  in  our  state  and  country. 
Known  all  over  the  state  to  be  a  man 
of  the  highest  integrity  and  judicious 
in  the  management  of  his  own  allairs 
— known  favorably  also  in  other 
states  through  his  high  official  posi- 
tion, he  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Columbus  and  Erie,  the  Mad  River, 
and  the  Junction  Kail  Roads.  The 
prestige  of  his  name  was  felt  by 
these  corporations.  The  confidence 
of  the  community  in  them  was 
strengthened;  and  though  like  many 
similar  enterprises  in  the  country, 
they  may  not  have  been  profitable 
to  the  share  holders,  they  have  been 
of  immense  value  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  portions  of  the  state 
through  which  the  roads  are  carried. 

He  passed  the  next  10  years  of  his 
life  mair  ly  in  the  management  of  the 
Rail  Roads  already  named;  yet  giv- 
ing all  his  leisure  hours  to  books 
with  which  his  library  was  amply 
stored. 

His  love  of  knowledge  seemed  to 
increase  with  his  years,  and  he  de- 
voted himself  to  its  acquisition  with 
a  persistent  enthusiasm  which  in 
rarely  found  at  that  period  of  life. 
But  a  man  of  such  capacity  for  busi- 
ness, of  such  tried  integrity,  and  of  so 
wide  a  legal  reputation,  could  not  be 
hid.  The  great  Central  Rail  Road 
of  Illinois  wanted  a  man  to  look  af- 
ter its  interests  and  to  give  direction 
to  its  affairs,  and  Judge  Lane   was 
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elected  Counsel  and  Resident  Di- 
rector of  that  Corporation,  in  Nov., 
1855.  He  removed  to  Chicago,  and 
continued  in  this  oihee  until  March 
16^859. 

He  was  now  in  his  66th  year,  of 
sound  health,  his  mental  faculties 
unimpaired,  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
unabated.  His  mind  was  richly  stored 
with  the  knowledge  which  books 
can  give,  but  he  had  never  permit- 
ted himself  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
foreign  travel,  and  to  gather  knowl- 
edge from  beyond  the  ocean  by  per- 
sonal observation.  He  resolved  on 
a  visit  to  Europe.      He  resigned  his 


office  in 
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Road,  and  embarked  at  Boston  for 
Liverpool  in  the  steamer  Arabia, 
March  23, 1859. 

An  extract  from  his  Journal  writ- 
ten on  the  day  of  his  departure,  set- 
ting forth  the  objects  and  motives  of 
this  visit,  will  furnish  an  interesting 
illustration  of  his  character. 

"My  life  has  been  spent  chiefly  in 
the  service  of  others.  From  21  to 
31,  while  exercising  the  profession  of 
Law,  my  object  was  to  gain  a  living. 
Emigrating  at  the  age  of  23  was  the 
first  break  in  a  student's  monotony. 
The  two  years  I  spent  in  Elyria  were 
very  profitable  in  giving  me  access 
to  external  nature,  and  in  forcing 
upon  me  the  power  of  observation. 
From  my  3lst  year  until  my  52d  year 
I  was  upon  the  Bench.  It  was  a  new 
field,  inducing  new  studies,  or  rather 
old  studies  from  a  new  stand  point. 
From  my  52d  year  until  this  my  65th 
year,  I  have  been  a  servant  of  Rail 
Roau  Corporations.  Last  week  on 
Wednesday  evening  I  closed  my  en- 
gagement with  the  Illinois  Central 
Rail  Road,  and  now  I  am  my  own 
master.  My  first  object  is  to  sepa- 
rate myself  entirely  from  my  former 
business,  and  feel  myself  aloof  from 
all  such  engagements.  My  next  is 
to  make  an  entire  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  my  life — to  cut  olf  the  habit- 
ual current  of  my  thoughts,  and  to 


acquire  new  courses  of  thinking  and 
living.  My  third  is  to  see  new  forms 
of  life,  manners,  natural  objects  and 
works  of  antiquity,  and  to -compare 
them  by  such  as  I  now  know.  I 
know  I  cannot  see  every  thing.  I 
shall  try  to  pass  without  regret  such 
as  I  cannot  witness.  I  do  not  intend 
to  keep  an  account  of  all  I  can  see, 
but  will  leave  such  descriptions  for 
the  Guide  Book.  My  purpose  here 
is  to  set  down  my  own  thoughts  and 
feelings  subjectively,  designing  it  to 
be  a  commentary  upon  other  books 
of  travel  and  not  a  book  of  travels 
itself." 

From  this  extract  it  will  be  seen 
that  his  object  was  not  mere  relaxa- 
tion from  toil,  nor  the  gratification 
of  an  idle,  ;aimless  curiosity,  but  to 
change  the  course  of  his  life,  and  to 
have  access  to  new  sources  of  knowl- 
edge by  personal  observation.  Im- 
provement, intellectual  acquisition, 
adding  to  his  mental  stores,  was  the 
object  of  this  step.  To  carry  into  ef- 
fect this  purpose  would  involve  great 
industry,  self-control  and  persever- 
ance. To  make  the  tour  of  Europe 
as  many  do,  with  no  definite  object 
but  to  break  the  monotdliy  of  pro- 
fessional toil,  or  to  recover  health, 
or  from  the  vain  desire  of'  that  pres- 
tige which  foreign  travel  confers — 
to  do  this  in  the  prime  of  life,  before 
the  mental  habits  have  become  fixed 
and  rigid  by  age,  involves  no  great 
mental  exertion,  and  in  fact,  is  rather 
a  pastime  than  a  labor.  But  the  tour 
proposed  by  Judge  Lane,  demanded 
hard  labor;  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  was  undertaken  by  a 
man  within  five  years  of  his  three 
score  and  ten,  it  furnishes  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  strength  of  his 
ruling  passion  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge. 

He  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  14th 
of  April.  From  thence,  in  two  or 
three  days  he  proceeded  to  London. 
This  city  he  made  his  chief  residence 
during  the  four  weeks  he  passed  in 
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England-  His  time  was  fully  em- 
ployed  in  visiting  the  places  and  ob- 
jects which  have  become  world  re- 
nowned in  this  great  metropolis  of 
our  father-land.  He  made  excur- 
sions into  the  country  around,  visit- 
ing Cathedrals,  Churches,  Abbeys, 
and  whatever  else  could  awaken  in- 
terest in  a  mind  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  No  day  was 
willingly  unemployed.  If  prevented 
from  sight-seeing  by  rain,*  or  by  ill- 
ness, as  he  sometimes  was — he  la- 
ments it  as  an  unprofitable  day. 
.  From  London  he  went  to  Paris.  * 
In  his  journal  he  records  an  inci- 
dent which  illusiratec  the  thorough- 
ness with  WAicn  ne  meant  to  do  the 
work*of  exploration  in  this  celebrat- 
ed French  capital.  Although  he 
could  read  the  French  language  in 
books  with  nearly  as  much  facility 
as  his  own,  yet  he  found  he  could 
not  pronounce  it  well  in  conversa- 
tion. He  therefore  put  himself  im- 
mediately under  a  native  instructor, 
and  for  three  or  four  weeks,  spent 
an  hour  each  day  in  reciting  his  les- 
sons, with  all  the  punctuality  of  a 
school  boy. 

After  spending  about  seven  weeks 
in  France  he  proceeded  to  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  [Rotterdam  and  Amster- 
dam, devoting  only  about  a  week  to 
these  old  Dutch  cities.  On  the  Sth 
of  Jul;'-  he  reached  Berlin,  the  cap- 
ital of  Prussia;  visited  its  University 
audits  great  library  of  G00,000  vol- 
umes, its  museum,  containing  a  large 
collection  of  busts  and  pictures,  and 
the  remains  of  the  1st  and  2d  Fred- 
erick, and  heard  the  celebrated 
Michelet  lecture  on  Aristotle. 

From  Berlin  he  went  to  Prague, 
M  a  half  Asiatic  city,"  as  he  terms  it, 
of  Bohemia,  in  Austria,  and  cele- 
brated in  history  as  the  birthplace 
of- Jerome,  the  martyr,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Wallenstein,  the  Austrian 
General.  Returning  to  Dresden  he 
visited  Leipsic,  which  he  could  not 
explore  satisfactorily  on  account  of 


the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  went 
to  Nuremburg,  in  Bavaria.  His  im- 
pressions of  this  place  are  thus  ex- 
pressed in  his  journal  of  July  23d: 
"This  is  Nuremburg!  A  place  I  have 
longed  to  see,  and  which  fully  an- 
swers expectations.  To  describe  it 
is  beyond  my  power,  but  Murray  is 
eloquent  and  I  leave  the  task  to  him. 
My  notes  must  relate  to  my  experi- 
ences only,  and  they  are  of  such  a 
character  that  not  one-tenth  of  the 
feelings  which  beset  me  are  capable 
of  expression.  I  feel  in  the  midst 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  All  around  me 
seems  to  have  been  built  then,  or 
tlie  restorations  are  so  complete  as 
aumics  no  allusion  to  the  present, 
and  even  examples  of  the  medieval 
costumes  are  to  day  seen  in  the 
streets." 

Spending  only  two  days  here,  he 
next  went  to  Frankfort,  which  he 
terms  a  town  of  moneyed  aristocrats, 
Jews,  bankers.  Almost  the  only 
object  of  interest  to  him  in  this  well 
built  town  was  the  house  in  which 
was  born  the  great  German  poet, 
Goethe. 

Taking  a  steamer  at  Mayence,  he 
sailed  down  the  Rhine  to  Cologne, 
and  back  again  the  next  day  to  May- 
ence. Of  this  trip  he  says:  "I  hope 
I  shall  ever  retain  my  recollections 
of  this  excursion.  The  days  were 
fair ;  the  first  clear,  bright  sunshine, 
the  second  cloudy,  with  occasional 
streaks  of  sun.  I  remained  on  deck 
the  whole  day, "enjoying  and  com- 
paring the  scenery  with  a  sail  on  the 
Hudson,  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence — all  different  and 
all  of  equal  beauty." 

Soon  after  this^he  went  to  Switz- 
erland, where  he  spent  three  or  four 
weeks  visiting  every  place  of  histor- 
ical interest,  and  from  thence  made 
his  way  into  Italy.  His  inquisitive 
mind  found  abundant  occupation  in 
exploring  the  cities  of  this  ancient 
country  and  in  examining  the  works 
of  art,  both  ancient    and   modern, 
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which  lie  found  on  every  hand.  Af- 
ter a  residence  of  nearly  two  months 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Pope,  he 
returned  to  England,  through  France, 
and  reached  London  on  the  10th  of 
February,  18G0.  Here  lie  remained 
until  April  14th,  when  he  sailed  for 
New  York,  which  he  reached  on  the 
27th.  He  was  absent  from  home  a 
few  days  more  than  one  year  and 
one  month. 

Tins  European  tour  was  a  marvel 
of- industry  and  energy  for  a  man  so 
far  advanced  in  life.  His  journal 
and  his  letters  to  his  family  show 
constant  occupation.  He  carried  the 
same  habits  of  regularity  and  order 
and  dilligent  improvement  of  time 
abroad  that  he  had  followed  at  home. 
Qualified  as  few  men  are  for  such  a 
visit,  by  a  large  fund  of  various 
knowledge,  he  made  this  trip  one  of 
great  intellectual  benefit.  His  jour- 
nal, if  published,  would  make  a 
volume  of  more  solid  worth  and  en- 
during interest  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  books  of  this  kind  which  issue 
from  the  press. 

No  man  thought  less  of  titles  and 
names  of  honor  than  Judge  Lane, 
since  they  are  often  conferred  by 
favoritism  or  by  the  hope  of  patron- 
age. But  sometimes  they  are  be- 
stowed under  such  circumstances 
that  they  are  a  valuable  testimony 
to  the  worth  of  him  who  receives 
them.  Such  was  the  degree  of 
LL.  I):  which  he  received  from  Har- 
vard University — his  Alma  Mater — 
in  1850.  Kiclily  endowed  as  this  in- 
stitution is  with  the  gifts  of  the  opu- 
lent, and  enjoying  a  high  reputation 
as  a  seat  of  learning,  it  could  have 
no  other  motive  for  bestowing  its 
honors  on  a  Western  man,  than  a  de- 
sire to  recognize  and  reward  distin- 
guished merit. 

In  September,  1856,  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  New  England  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Society. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  the  Ohio 


Historical  Society,  and  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society. 

After  his  return  from  Europe,  hav- 
ing no  public  business,  he  gave  him- 
self more  exclusively  to  his  studies 
than  ever.  His  library  enriched 
with  many  new  books  of  great 
value,  procured  on  his  foreign  tour, 
became  more  than  ever  his  home. 
Here  he  was  glad  to  welcome  his 
friends,  who  found  him  always  ready 
to  communicate  from  those  abun- 
dant stores  which  he  had  collected 
abroad.  With  faculties  unimpaired 
he  passed  his  time  enlarging,  sys- 
tematizing and  perfecting  his  knowl- 
edge, mingling  but  little  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world  around  him.  Some 
of  his  friends  wished  that  he  had 
been  less  retiring,  but  he  had  given 
many  years  exclusively  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  why  might  he  not  properly 
be  allowed  to  spend  the  few  years 
that  remained  of  his  life  in  compar- 
ative seclusion  ? 

Judge  Lane  had  enjoyed  almost 
uninterrupted  bodily  health.  Once 
(in  1829)  he  suffered  an  attack  of 
bilious  fever,  which  terminated  in 
typhoid.  His  robust  physical  con- 
stitution, his  regular  habits,  his  plain 
and  simple  style  of  living,  contrib- 
uted to  preserve  him  from  the  at- 
tacks of  disease  to  which  he  was  so 
much  exposed  in  the  discharge  of 
his  professional  duties  in  a  newly 
settled  country.  He  reached  his 
three  score  years  and  ten  in  sound 
health,  showing  little  of  the  infirm- 
ities of  age.  But  about  a  year  or 
two  before  his  death  he  began  to  be 
troubled  with  a  soreness  on  the 
tongue,  which  proved  to  be  an  in- 
cipient cancer.  This  was  removed 
and  he  hoped  that  he  might  be 
spared  the  affliction  of  dying  of  this 
dreaded  disease.  But  it  reappeared 
in  a  few  months  afterwards  in  the 
throat  and  about  the  neck.  Its  rapid 
progress  soon  made  it  evident  that 
the  disease  was  incurable ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  gave  him  no 
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alarm.  He  had  already  set  his  house 
in  order.  For  more  than  30  years 
he  had  been  a  worthy  communicant 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  had 
evinced  to  all  who  best  knew  him  a 
true  Christian  spirit.  He  met  his 
lust  sickness  with  calm  resignation 
to  the  divine  will.  He  felt  that  his 
work  was  done  and  that  he  was  go- 
ing home.  He  was  mercifully  spared 
a  long  and  painful  sickness.      He 

Vapidly  grew  weak ;  his  flesh  wasted 
away,-  and  he  sunk  quietly  into  the 

*  arms  of  death  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1SGG.  On  the  14th  his  funeral  was 
attended  at  his  house,  with  that  un- 
ostentatious simplicity  which  befit- 
ted the  chaxaclei  ei  the  man.  Ilia 
remains  were  borne  to  Oakland 
Cemetery,  in  Sandusky,  eight  law- 
yers acting  as  pall- bearers. 

In  the  intellectual  character  of 
Judge  Eane  rapidity  of  movement 
was  a  marked  feature.  He  early 
became  a  great  reader,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  would  dis- 
patch a  book  was  astonishing.  Most 
would  infer  that  his  acquisitions  must 
have  been  superficial,  but  further 
acquaintance  would  soon  correct  the 
impression.  He  had  the  faculty  to 
a  degree  I  never  have  seen  equaled 
of  gathering  from  a  book  all  that 
was  valuable  in  an  incredibly  short 
time.  He  had  learned  the  art  of 
seizing  upon  the  main  thoughts  of  a 
writer,  uo  matter  -how  much  they 
were  drawn  out  or  incumbered  with 
verbiage,  and  treasuring  up  these 
alone  in  the  storehouse  of  his  mem- 
ory. His  library  was  probably  the 
largest  and  best  selected  private 
library  in  the  State.  It  was  especi- 
ally rich  in  historical  works.  It  con- 
tained many  works  in  the  French 
and  German  languages,  and  yet  all 
the  books  of  this  library  of  4000  vol- 
umes had  been  read  by  Judge  Lane. 
jt  was  this  power  of  selection,  com- 
bined with  a  retentive  memory,  that 
qualified  him  in  no  small  degree  for 
his  office  as  Judge.    He  did  not  need 


to  wade  through  page  after  page, 
and  section  after  section  of  the  pon- 
derous books  of  law  in  order  to  sus- 
tain his  conclusions  by  precedents 
and  authorities.  He  seized  upon  the 
important  matters  at  once  and 
brought  them  to  bear  immediately 
upon  the  point  at  issue. 

His  mind  was  not  only  rapid  in  its 
movement  but,  clear  in  its  concep- 
tions. There  was  no  haziness  about 
his  expression  as  if  he  saw  intellect- 
ual objects  only  in  a  dim  twilight. 
He  thought  clearly  and  his  words 
were  chosen  to  represent  them  clear- 
ly to  others.  His  decisions  on  the 
Ben^b    w^rft    models   of  clearness, 
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thought  and  style.  He  once  deliv- 
ered before  a  literary  association  in 
Norwalk,  two  lectures  on  the  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  exhib- 
ited these  qualities  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  He  told  the  story  of  these 
two  nations  in  a  style  of  such  sim- 
plicity, clearness  and  compactness, 
in  words  so  well  chosen — he  blend- 
ed narrative  and  comment  in  such 
nice  proportion,  and  pointed  out  so 
clearly  the  influence  which  these 
nations  respectively  had  exerted 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  world, 
that  every  hearer  felt  richly  repaid 
for  the  hour  given  to  each  of  these 
performances.  Another  lecture  de- 
livered in  Sandusky,  on  Italy,  in  1SG1, 
exhibits  similar  "  characteristics. — 
There  are  few  addresses  of  the  kiud 
given  by  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  the  present  day  before  literary 
associations,  which  surpass  or  equal 
these  in  intrinsic  merit. 

For  his  character  as  lawyer  and 
judge  I  must  rely  mainly  on  the  tes- 
timony of  those  who  were  associated 
with  him  in  the  legal  profession.  As 
an  advocate  he  was  not  what  would 
be  called  eloquent.  He  did  not  pos- 
sess that  faculty  of  expanding  de- 
tails which  ordinary  lawyers  have, 
and  with  which  they  win  success  at 
the  bar.      But  though  he  could  not 
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be  called  an  eloquent  advocate,  yet 
he  always  presented  the  case  of  his 
clients  clearly  and  concisely.  In  his 
address  to  the  Jury  he  made  brief 
statements  of  the  facts  and  then  di- 
rected his  arguments  to  the  Court. 
While  Prosecuting  Attorney  he  gave 
entire  satisfaction. 

An  early  associate*  of  Judge  Lane, 
and  who  came  to  Norwalk  about  the 
same  time,  says :  "  Judge  Lane  had 
no  superior  on  the  Bench,  if  an 
equal.  His  legal  knowledge  was  ex- 
tensive and  accurate.  He  was  par- 
ticulary  versed  in  chancery  law.  His 
decisions  were  always  marked  by 
clearness  and  precision.  His  place 
has  never  been  filled." 

f  Another  of  his  friends  bears  this 
testimony :  "  He  was  the  only  law- 
yer to  whom  I  ever  applied  for  in- 
formation or  counsel  who  never  dis- 
appointed me.  He  always  gave  me 
what  I  wanted,  or  told  me  where  to 
find  it.  He  came  to  the  Bar  when 
the  jurisprudence  of  Ohio  was  yet 
not  settled,  and  brought  to  its  culti- 
vation great  general  ability,  patient 
research,  both  in  civil  and  common 
law  and  logical  power  and  acumen. 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  the  civil 
law  and  his  varied  and  extensive  and 
accurate  historical  learning,  quali- 
fied him  to  compare  the  systems  of 
our^everal  States  and  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  educe  the  great  princi- 
ples which  lie  at  the  foundations  of 
all  systems"  of  jurisprudence.  Ohio 
will  never  fully  understand  how 
much  she  is  indebted  to  Judge  Lane 
and  those  like  him,  who,  before  and 
with  him,  wrought  at  the  foundation 
of  our  social  security  and  general 
happiness  and  progress  as  a  Slate. 
His  genial  sphere  was  in  legal  and 
historical  study,  rather  than  the 
routine  of  courts  and  the  practical 
and  rough  realities  and  contests  of 
life.  His  erudition  was  more  vari- 
ous than  was   commonly  supposed. 

•James  Williams,  Esq.,  Norwalk. 
tC.  L.  Latimer,  Esq.,  Cleveland. 


His  mind,  cultivated  by  the  study  of 
both  the  civil  and  the  common  law, 
enabled  him  to  grasp  and  apply  the 
great  principles  of  equity,  jurispru- 
dence,  and  his  preference  for  chan- 
cery practice,  and  his  great  appre- 
ciation of  the  principles  applied  to 
the  law  of  insurance  arose  from 
these  circustances." 

*  Another  of  his  legal  friends  thus 
speaks* of  him:  "I  first  met  him  at^ 
his  house,  in  Norwalk,  in  1834.  Ila 
was  then  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  in  Bank.  For  many  years  af- 
terwards I  met  him  in  different 
counties  where  he  sat  as  Judge,  and 
always  in  the  winter  at  Columbus. 
He  was  a  man  or  thorough  education 
and  scholarly  tastes,  of  high  moral 
tone,  and  his  example  had  great 
weight  with  the  younger  members 
of  the  bar.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  readers  and  workers, 
always  in  sympathy  with  equity  and 
right — a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
purity  of  purpose,  and  his  judicial 
decisions  had  that  weight,  morally 
as  well  as  legally,  which  makes  an 
upright,  conscientious  judge  a  pow- 
er in  the  government.  His  publish- 
ed opinions  in  the  Ohio  Eeports  are 
clear  and  forcible,  always  well  sus- 
tained by  authority.  But  such  was 
his  condensation  of  thought  and 
style  that  all  these  opinions,  running 
through  a  period  of  many  years,  do 
not  probably  cover  as  much  space 
in  the  reports  as  a  single  opinion  of 
a  later  day.  This  condensation  more 
than  anything  else  exhibits  Judge 
Lane's  mind  and  habits  of  thought. 
During  his  whole  judicial  life  his  in- 
fluence was  felt  for  good  over  the 
State.  A  man  of  large  reading,  a 
student,  thinker,  scholar  and  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  he  was,  during  all 
that  period,  in  the  very  front  rank  if 
not  the  leading  man  among  the  law- 
yers and  judges  of  Ohio." 

A  man  so  highly  qualified  for  his 

*Johu  W.  Andrews,  Esq.,  Columbus. 
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elevated  position,  so  much  esteemed 
by  his  professional  brethren,  could 
not  but  be  greatly  missed  when  he 
resigned ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
they  should  have  thought  that  his 
exchange  of  the  Bench  for  the  Pres- 
idency of  railroad  corporations,  was 
the  great  mistake  of  his  life. 

He  was  a  man  of  spotless  purity 
and  integrity.  This  he  evinced  in 
private  life,  at  the  Bar  and  on  the 
bench.  No  man  could  be  less  warp- 
ed by  self-interest  or  party  spirit  or 
favoritism  from  the  plain  path  ot 
justice  and  the  fearless  application 
of  its  principles  to  every  case  that 
came  before  him.  This  characteris- 
tic was  universally  admitted.  He 
had  the  confidence  of  all  men  of  all 
parties,  as  a  man  that  walked  up- 
rightly. 

Says  Mr.  Latimer:  "He  was  one 
of  the  purest  men  whom  I  ever  met. 
It  was  my  privilege  in  early  life  to 
be  admitted  to  great  freedom  of  con- 
versation and  intercourse  with  him 
and  in  his  family,  and  I  can  think  of 
no  suggestion  or  expression  or  act 
that  casts  a  shadow  upon  the  purest 
sunlight.  His  integrity  seemed  con- 
stitutional and  was  of  the  same 
stamp  as  that  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall. If  he  endorsed  a  note  he  felt 
bound  to  pay  it,  if  the  maker  did  not, 
whether  the  rules  of  law  were  com- 
plied with  or  not;  and  the  debts  or 
promises  which  the  courts  ignore  as 
'contrary  to  good  morals?'  he  re- 
garded as  binding  in  conscience." 

He  was  a  man  of  a  kindly  spirit. 
He  sympathized  with  the  poor  and 
degraded,  and  exerted  himself  for 
the  improvement  of  their  condition. 
The  first  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio  for  the  regulation  of  county 
jails,  providing  for  their  sanitary  and 
moral  supervision,  was  suggested 
and  drawn  up  by  him.  This  act  con- 
sists of  fifteen  sections.  It  is  framed 
with  great  care,  and  aims  to  secure 
'  the  physical  comfort  and  intellectual 
and  moral  elevation  of  the  prison- 
8 


ers  throughout  the  State,  so  far  as  is 
compatible  with  their  necessary  con- 
finement. An  examination  of  this 
act  in  all  its  details  would  show  that 
the  originator  was  moved  by  a  spirit 
of  genuine  Christian  philanthrophy. 
It  was  passed  in  1813.  Seventeen 
years  afterwards  we  find  this  act 
among  the  recorded  statutes  of  the 
State,  without  a  clause  or  a  word  al- 
tered— the  experience  of  so  long  a 
time  evincing  the  wisdom  and  the 
excellence  of  the  original  draft. 

Judge  Lane  was  a  warm  friend  of 
popular  education.  "  His  efforts  in 
the  cause,"  says  Mr.  Andrews,  "were 
large  and  valuable,  and  he  was 
among  the  Srzt  to  appreciate  and 
make  known  to  our  people  the 
value  of  the  system  of  public 
schools  which  is  now  the  pride  of 
the  State." 

He  was  not  a  man  to  make  noisy 
demonstrations.  He  seldom  address- 
ed a  popular  assembly.  He  chose  a 
more  quiet  method.  The  following 
incident  related  by  Mr.  Andrews, 
will  illustrate  his  mode  of  exerting 
an  influence  and  bringing  about  a 
good  result  on  any  subject  of  gen- 
eral importance :  About  the  year 
1836  a  book  was  published  in  New 
York  called  "The  School  and  School 
Master.  "Its  object  was  to  furnish 
the  best  methods  of  instruction  for 
public  schools.  The  author  present- 
ed a  copy  of  this  book  to  every 
school  district  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  sent  a  hundred  copies  or 
more  to  a  gentleman  in  this  State. 
Its  distribution  here  Judge  Lane 
took  upon  himself.  As  he  went  over 
his  circuit  he  left  one  volume  at 
least  in  nearly  every  county.  From 
this  seed  thus  widely  scattered  grew 
up  in  a  few  years  that  goodly  tree 
of  our  common  schools,  which  is 
bringing  forth  such  precious  fruit. 
"It  was  at  his  suggestion  also,"  says 
Mr.  Andrews,  "that  L>r.  A.  D.  Lord, 
now  Superintendent  for  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  was  called  to  take 
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charge  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
city  of  Columbus,  which  was  among 
the  earliest  movements  in  the  direc- 
tion of  popular  education  in  Ohio." 
Mr.  M.  F.  Cowdery,  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Schools  in  Sandusky, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  popular  education  in  this  State, 
thus  sneaks  of  the  influence  and 
agency  of  Judge  Lane  in  this  re- 
gard: "  I  find  that  the  Hon.  E.  Lane 
during  the  period  from  1840  to  1815, 
was  acting  with  other  good  citizens 
here,  sometimes  in  public  meetings 
but  much  more  frequently  and  suc- 
cessfully by  his  timely  counsels,  to 
have  established  on  the  firmest  and 
most  liberal  foundations  a  iree  com- 
mon school  system  for  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Sandusky.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  stating  also  that  in  per- 
sonally visiting  many  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State  in  company  with 
the  late  President  Lorin  Andrews, 
we  found  that  Judge  Lane  had  often 
done  more  for  the  promotion  of  free 
schools  in  other  cities  by  his  wise 
and  earnest  counsels  than  the  best 
citizens  themselves  had  done ;  and 
that  through  his  intelligent  forecast 
the  cause  of  popular  education  in 
Ohio  in  this  way  was,  twenty  years 
since,  most  ably  and  efficiently  pro- 
moted. The  quietness,  seemingly 
studied  quietness,  with  which  all 
this  was  done  would  have  escaped 
all  observation,  had  not  interested 
friends  been  in  pretty  constant  and 
intimate  communication  with  each 
other  with  regard  to  these  great  pub- 
lic interests.  It  was  the  habit  of 
Judge  Lane,  we  learned,  while  visit- 
ing the  different  portions  of  the 
State  in  his  official  capacity,  to  seek 
interviews  with  the  most  intelligent 
and  influential  citizens,  and  place 
before  them  in  strong  and  clear 
light  the  importance  and  practicabil- 
ity of  good,  free,  public  schools,  and 
this  at  a  time,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, when  all  such  words  of  advice 
and  warning  were    most   urgently 


needed,  and  when  the  force  of  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  the  influence 
of  an  unblemished  private  life,  as- 
sociated with  high  official  position, 
could  act  most  powerfully  for  good 
for  the  great  public  interests  of  the 
State." 

Of  Judge  Lane's  benevolent  and 
kindly  spirit  and  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence in  the  testimony  already 
given  and  in  the  recollections  of 
those  who  best  knew  him  in  Nor- 
walk,  the  place  of  his  former  resi- 
dence. His  self-forgetfulness,*  his 
great  modesty,  his  utter  repugnance 
to  an  osteiiictLiuurt  u.ispday.  ms  dis- 
position to  hide  himself — too  much, 
it  was  sometimes  thought  for  the 
interests  of  the  public  which  he 
served — were  eminently  character- 
istics of  our  deceased  friend.  How 
much  he  bestowed  in  money  upon 
objects  of  charity  for  these  reasons 
can  not  be  ascertained.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  the  poor  and  needy 
did  not  look  to  him  in  vain — that 
they  felt  that  he  was  their  friend. 
His  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Bronson,  says 
that  he  gave  one-tenth  ot  his  gains 
to  the  cause  of  benevolence.  As 
an  instance  illustrative  of  the  meas- 
ure and  mode  of  his  benefactions, 
he  says:  "I  remember  once  when 
in  a  discourse  I  spoke  of  building  a 
chapel  in  the  Liberties ;  after  church 
he  took  me  away  into  the  basement 
alone  and  said,  'you  may  depend  on 
me  for  $100/  In  building  St.  xVnn's, 
knowing  that  he  was  in  no  lucrative 
business,  I  had  not  thought  of  ask- 
ing him  for  anything.  One  day  while 
superintending  the  work,  Judge 
Lane  came  there,  I  suppose  to  look 

*As  an  instance  of  his  seif-forgetfulness  and  regard 
for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  others,  I  mention  a 
fact  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bronson:  A  clergyman  from 
the  hanks  of  the  Ohio  was  passing  through  Wooster, 
and  with  his  wife  stopped  at  the  hotel  where  Judge 
Lane  was  It  being  court  time  the  house  was  much 
crowded,  rendering  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  suitable  room. 
The  Judge,  on  ascertaining  that  he  was  a  clergyman, 
vacated  his  own  room  in  his  behalf.  "It  was  deeply 
felt,"  says  Dr.  Bronson,  "that  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shoi'td  give  up  his  room  in  an  overcrowded  hotel 
to  a  humble  clergyman  who  was  a  stranger." 
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at  the  building.  I  took  him  around 
to  look  at  the  place,  and  when  alone 
he  slipped  $100  into  my  hand,  at  a 
time  I  very  much  needed  it.  So 
unostentatious  were  his  charities." 

He  was  a  warm  friend  of  young 
men  and  assisted  them  much,  par- 
ticularly young  lawyers. 

Of  his  industry  scarcely  more 
need  be  said  than  that  a  man  who 
could  find  time  to  read  4000  volumes, 
in  addition  to  the  reading  required 
by  his  profession,  in  a  life,  of  which 
twenty  years  were  passed  on  the 
Bench  of  Ohio,  must  have  been  of 
extraordinary  industry  and  activity. 
He  onifornMY  rose  at  i)  >~e  through 
the  year,  and  passed  the  time  until 
six  in  his  study.  "  He  probably," 
says  Mr.  Latimer,  "  spent  more  hours 
in  study  before  most  men  were  up, 
than  most  lawyers  spend  during  the 
whole  day." 

He  was  plain  and  frugal  in  his 
habits  and  style  of  living.  In  his 
household  appointments,  his  equi- 
page, his  dress,  there  was  a  studied 
plainness.  In  the  latter  he  consult- 
ed his  comfort  and  convenience, 
rather  than  the  fashion.  The  only 
item  in  which  he  seemed  extrava- 
gant was  in  that  of  books.  These  he 
would  have,  cost  what  they  might. 
lie  -was  strictly  temperate  in  eating 
and  drinking.  "  He  indulged  in  no 
expensive  pleasures  and  in  no  filthy 
habits  engendered  by  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms. 

He  never  incurred  debts.  It  was 
a  principle  with  him  to  buy  nothing 
until  he  could  pay  for  it.  So  rigidly 
was  this  principle  acted  upon  in  the 
nintily,  that  whenever  any  member 
had  occasion  to  make  a  purchase  of 
^oods  without  having  the  money  in 
hand,  the  article  was  laid  aside  and 
left  until  the  money  was  paid. 

In  his  intercourse  with  his  family 
[here  was  great  freedom,  "among 
w*  children  himself  a  child."  And 
yet'he  was  most  successful  in  train- 
ing them  up  "  in  the  way  they  should 


go."  The  honor  of  the  success  how- 
ever, may  be  justly  shared  in  by  his 
worthy  companion  who  survives 
him;  since  in  his  absence  from 
home,  much  of  their  training  must 
have  devolved  upon  her.  She  al- 
ways "looked  well  to  the  ways  of 
her  household.  Her  children  arise 
up  and  call  her  blessed,  her  husband 
also  and  he  praiseth  her."  Both  of 
them  met  the  little  annoyances  of 
life  with  a'  cheerful  equanimity  and 
adapted  themselves  to  the  circum- 
stances of  a  new  country.  They 
had  good  sense  enough  not  to  ex- 
pect the  refinement  of  a  New  Eng- 
land village  in  the  woods  of  Ohio ; 
and  their  habitual  kindness  of  feel- 
ing forbade  any  expression  of  dis- 
gust at  the  violation  of  the  conven- 
tionalities of  an  older  state  of  soci- 
ety. Hence  the  popularity  of  Judge 
Lane  and  his  worthy  consort,  in  their 
own  neighborhood  a  popularity  not 
gained  by  humoring  the  prejudices 
or  conniving  at  the  vices  of  those 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded, 
but  by  a  uniform  course  of  sen- 
sible and  kindly  treatment. 

To  the  valuable  characteristics  al- 
ready enumerated  was  added  in 
Judge  Lane's  character  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  true  religion.  This  in- 
deed was  the  moral  basis  of  his 
character,  and  made  him  what  he 
was  in  the  relations  he  sustained  to 
his  fellow  men.  His  natural  modes- 
ty, his  almost  morbid  reluctance  to 
be  conspicuous,  his  constitutional 
timidity  made  him  reticent  in  great 
measure  on  the  subject  of  his  own 
experience  and  feelings.  But  to 
his  friends  and  all  who  intimately 
knew  him,  he  gave  the  best  evi- 
dence of  his  possession  of  piety  in  ■ 
the  character  of  his  daily  walk.  He 
was  blessed  with  a  pious  mother  to 
guide  his  early  childhood.  He  grew 
up  to  a  virtuous  manhood.  xVt  what 
time  he  became  a  christian  I  do  not 
know.  But  the  first  day  of  his  house 
keeping  he  instituted  prayer  in  his 
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family,  which  he  continued  through 
life.  It  was  not  however  until  1834, 
that  he  made  a  public  profession. 
He  was  confirmed  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church  by  Bishop  Mcll- 
vain,  in  that  year. 

He  was  more  conversant  than  any 
other  layman  I  ever  knew,  with  the 
theological  peculiarities  of  difFerent 
religious  denominations,  and  he  was 
especially  so  with  the  develop- 
ment of  religious  thought  in  Ger- 
many for  the  last  35  years.  Yet 
while  so  many  calling  themselves 
intelligent  both  in  this  country  and 
Europe  have,  through  the  influence 
of  German  rationalists,  renounced 
their  faith  in  a  supernatural  religion, 
Judge  Lane  stood  firm  on  the  old 
ground  of  Orthodox  Christianity. 
Mr  Latimer  truly  says  of  him: 
"He  accepted  revealed  religion 
without  surrendering  his  rational 
faculties,  and  used  all  the  lights  of 
reason  without  being  a  rationalist. 
His  teachings  and  conversation  in- 
dicated that  he  expected  salvation 
by  grace  and  rested  his  evidence 
and  hope  of  such  salvation  upon  his 
patient  continuance  in  well  doing, 
and  perhaps  what  he  most  valued  in 
every  christian  was  an  abiding  hearty 
practical  interest  in  the  earthly 
kingdom  of  Christ."  Though  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  intelligently  preferred 
its  polity  and  forms  of  worship  to 
any  other,  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most 
catholic  of  men.  He  said  to  one  of 
his  friends,  "I  am  so  low  church,  that 
I  sometimes  think  I  am  no  church- 
man." 

He  loved  the  christian  spirit  under 
whatever  form  it  was  manifested. 
Hence  he  was  ready  to  assist  other 
denominations  in  their  efforts  to 
sustain  themselves,  believing  that 
as  the  world  is,  each  has  its  sphere 
of  duty  and  usefulness  in  the  great 


work  of  evangelizing  the  race.f 

He  was  favorable  to  Sunday 
Schools  and  was  Superintendent  of 
the  first  Sunday  School  organized  in 
Norwalk  in  which  all  the  denomina- 
tions participated. 

For  the  Moravians  he  seemed  to 
cherish  a  peculiar  regard,  as  if 
sympathizing  with  their  fervent  zeal 
and  their  self-denying,  self-sacrific- 
ing labors  for  the  spiritual  good  of 
the  poor  and  ignorant.  The  Memoir 
of  the  Moravian  Missions  written  by 
him  and  published  in  the  Pioneer 
for"  1SG2,  evinces  thorough  research, 
literary  ability  and  deep  sympathy 
with  that  ouiTejin;}"  ban»l  of  pious 
laborers. 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect  view  of 
a  great  and  good  man.  Well  does  he 
deserve  to  live  in  our  remembrance. 
In  his  character,  his  spirit  and  his  la- 
bors he  was  a  public  benefactor. 
He  did  not  live  for  himself  alone. 
This  great  and  growing  State,  owes 
him  a  lasting  debt  ol  gratitude. 
Every  prisoner  in  her  jails,  every 
child  in  her  common  schools,  and 
every  man  who  needs  the  just  ad- 
ministration of  law  will  feel  the  ben- 
efit of  Judge  Lane's  influence  and 
labors  as  long  as  the  State   endures. 

t  As  an  illustration  of  Judge  Lane's  catholic  spirit, 
the  reader  will  pardon  a  personal  allusion  to  mvself. 
When  1  came  to  Norwalk  as  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  I  found  Judge  Lane  ready  to  welcome  me  to  the 
field  of  labor.  He  introduced  me  to  his  library  and 
offered  to  lend  me  any  books  that  I  might  wish.  From 
his  own  church  the  Rector  was  absent  every  4th  Sunday 
to  labor  in  another  held  On  that  Sunday.  I  was  as  sure 
to  see  Judge  Lane  ai  d  his  family  in  attendance  on  my 
services  as  any  of  my  own  people.  No  man  in  Norwalk 
save  one  ever  called  on  me  so  often  as  he,  and  there 
was  none  with  that  exception,  with  whom  I  was  on  so 
intimate  terms  of  friendly  acquaintance.  Every  new 
book  he  purchased  I  was  surffto  have  put  into  my  hands 
or  at  least  offered  to  my  acceptance  for  reading  And 
when  he  broke  up  house  keeping  in  Norwalk,  before  he 
was  settled  in  Sandusky,  he  tilled  a  larjre  case  with 
some  of  the  most  valuable  books  in  his  library  and  de- 
posited them  in  my  study,  where  I  had  the  care  of  them 
for  two  years  From  bis  orchard  and  garden  choice 
fruits  would  find  their  way  to  my  house  without  my 
agency,  and  as  the  year  came  round  a  five  dollar  bill 
would  be  quietly  put  into  my  hand  from  the  same 
source.  When  our  new  church  edifice  was  built,  he 
cheerfully  rendered  assistance  and  took  a  pew  at  the 
cost  of  some  $200. 
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BY  RUTH. 


MRS.  KNEELAND  TOWNSEND. 


In  the  winter  of  1813  and  14,  the 


TTnit prl  St*»i 


Wfm    DOS6SSI4 


Fort 


George  and  the  village  of  Newark, 
now  Niagara,  on  the  Canada  side  of 
the  Niagara  River.    Gen.  McClure, 
was  in  command.   Gideon  Frisbee,  a 
Physician,  was  living  with  his  family, 
a  wife  and  three  children,  at  40  mile 
creek.    He  had  moved  into  Canada, 
from  the  States,  in  1809,  and  was  a 
partnership  owner,  with  one  Crooks, 
of  some  mills,   and  other  property 
there.    At    the  commencement   of 
the  war  of  1812,  Frisbee  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain,  and  was  imprisoned.    Both 
before  and  after  his  imprisonment, 
he  was  offered   a  favorable  position 
in  the  British  Army,  but  he  steadily 
refused  the  bait,  and  remained  loyal 
to  his  own   government.     Finding 
him  capable,  he  was  employed   as  a 
clerk,  and  thus  gained  some  freedom 
of  movement,   and,  at  the  battle  of 
Stony  Creek,  he  found  means  to  es- 
cape, and  join  a   body  of  U.  S.  sol- 
diers, known  as  Canada  Volunteers, 
who,  like  himself,  had  refused  to  re- 
pudiate their  native  country.    They 
iormed  a  part    of  Wilcox's    corps. 
l^r.  Frisbee,  was   made   captain   of 
one  of  the  companies  in  this  corps, 
and  in  cases  of  necessity  also  acted 
as  a  surgeon.    His  wife  and   family 
still  remained  at  40  mile  creek.    Car- 
fi?* now  Mrs'  Kneeland  Townsend 
of  Milan,  was  one  of  the  children, 


and  about  nine  years  of  age.  While 
tarrying  here,  alone  and  unprotected, 
a  proclamation,  offering  a  bounty  of 
£500  for  the  capture  of  the  husband 
and  father,  was  three  times  read,  in 
front  of  their  house,  by  an  Indian 
named  Johnson.  Johnson  was  a 
chief  similar  in  position  to  Brandt. 
The  tories  were  angry  with  Frisbee, 
for  the  course  he  had  taken,  and  in 
revenge,  sought  to  harass  and  dis- 
turb his  family.  It  was  through  their 
influence  that  the  proclamation  was 
issued,  and  to  clothe  it  with  special 
terror,  an  Indian  was  procured  to 
read  it.  Indian  women  were  fre- 
quently at  their  house,  and  the  wife 
of  young  John  Brandt,  the  son  of 
Joseph  Brandt,  used  to  wash  and 
scrub  for  Mrs.  Frisbee.  One  day, 
while  here,  news  arrived  that  a  com- 
pany of  Kentucky  Volunteers,  who 
had  been  taken  by  the  British,  were 
on  their  way  to  prison,  escorted  by 
a  British  officer,  and  would  pass  that 
way.  Mrs.  Frisbee  and  her  sister 
immediately  set  to  work  to  prepare 
a  hearty  meal  for  them.  When  they 
arrived,  they  were  found  to  be,  not 
only  hungry,  but  scantily  clothed. 
Capt.  Frisbee,  had  kept  a  store  be- 
fore the  war,  and  many  things,  such 
as  mocasins,  caps,  blankets  <fcc.,  had 
been  left,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
flee.  By  permission  of  the  officer, 
Mrs.  Frisbee  was  allowed,  not  only 
to  feed,  but  to  clothe  them,  as  far  as 
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she  was  able.  In  an  old  log  house, 
on  the  premises,  the  coarser  things 
from  the  store  had  been  deposited, 
and  the  hungry  soldiers  were  not 
long  in  finding  a  barrel  of  salted  sal- 
mon, about  two-thirds  filled.  Obtain- 
ing leave  of  Mrs.  Frisbee,  they  quick- 
ly had  a  large  iron  kettle,  also  found 
there,  over  a  brisk  lire  and  well 
filled  with  fish  in  boiling  water. 
Before  the  fish  were  cooked,  how- 
ever, they  were  ordered  to  march, 
and  they  went  off  with  the  hot  fishes 
on  sticks  or  shingles,  eating  as  they 
went.  At  this  time  Frisbee  was  at 
Newark,  in  command  of  his  com- 
pany. Gen.  McClure,  being  unable 
to  hold  either,  ordered  the  burning 
of  Newark,  and  the  evacuation  of 
Fort  George.  Newark  was  set  on 
fire  about  4  or  5  o'clock,  in  the  after- 
noon, and  at  night  the  U.  S.  troops 
crossed  to  Fort  Niagara.  On  the 
same  night,  Mrs.  Frisbee,  with  her 
family?  crossed  over  to  Youngstown, 
and  with  a  baggage  wagon  followed 
the  army.  She  soon  learned  that 
a  part  of  the  Canada  Volunteers  had 
been  left,  to  guard  the  wounded,  and 
that  her  husband  was  among  them. 
As  the  British,  500  strong,  under 
command  of  Col.  Murray,  had  already 
taken  possession  of  Fort  George, 
Gen.  McClure,  thought  it  unsafe  for 
the  boats  to  cross  again,  and  had 
given  orders  that  no  more  should  be 
sent  over.  Mrs.  Frisbee,  almost 
frantic  for  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
made  her  way  to  the  General,  and  en- 
treated him  to  send  over  for  the  re- 
maining men.  He  refused.  She 
threatened  to  take  a  boat  herself, 
and  go  for  her  husband.  He  com- 
manded that  not  another  boat  should 
be  loosened.  She  went  out  from 
his  presence,  caught  up  an  axe, 
rushed  to  the  boats,  cut  the  fastening 
of  one,  jumped  in,  and  was  oiF  for 
the  Canada  shore.  As  she  approach- 
ed it,  the  current  was  too  strong  for 
her,  and  she  was  drifting  below  the 
landing.    She  now    perceived  that 


other  boats  were  following,  and  sup- 
posing that  they  had  been  sent  to 
overtake  and  force  her  back,  she  put 
forth  unwonted  strength  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  shore.  She  soon 
found  that  the  other  boats  had  been 
sent  to  bring  off  the  remaining  men. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  great  dar- 
ing of  Mrs.  Frisbee,  shamed  the 
General,  and  he  reversed  his  orders. 
The  Canada  Volunteers  were  after- 
wards stationed  at  Schlosser  House. 
One  morning,  while  Mrs.  Fris- 
bee was  getting  breakfast,  it  was 
announced  that  the  British  were 
but  two  miles  distant.  Immediately 
all  tied — men,  women  and  clnl 
dren — officers  and  officers  wives — 
leaving  the  breakfast  untouched. 
As  the  last  were  departing,  there 
came  in  an  old  man,  named  Colt, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  head. 
Capt.  Frisbee,  stopped  to  dress  the 
wound,  and  Caroline,  held  a  bowl  of 
water  for  him.  He  took  his  hand- 
kerchief from  his  pocket,  washed 
and  dressed  the  wound,  and  with 
his  bloody  hand  took  that  of  his 
brave  little  daughter,  and  ran,  leav- 
ing his  handkerhief  in  the  water  in 
the  bowl.  As  they  went  out  of  the 
back  door  of  the  old  house,  the  In- 
dians entered  at  the  gate  in  front. 
Colt  jumped  upon  a  young  horse. 
The  Indians  fired  upon  them  but 
they  escaped,  ai  d  reached  their  com- 
panions unharmed.  Major  Mailory 
commanded  the  Canada  Volunteers, 
and  they  attempted  to  stop  the  pro-" 
gress  of  the  British  and  Indians, 
disputing  the  ground  all  the  way  to 
Tonawanda  Creek,  the  Tuscaroras 
assisting  them,  but  the  enemy  was 
too  powerful.  They  were  forced  to 
cross  Tonawanda  Creek,  and  camping 
one  night  on  the  ground,  to  pass  on  to 
Black  Bock,  on  their  way  to  Buffalo. 
Before  they  reached  the  latter  place 
they  met  Judge  Gideon  Granger. 
He  lived  about  one  mile  East  of 
Buffalo,  but  had,  for  safety,  removed 
his  family  to  Canandaigua.    He  told 
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Capt.  Frisbee  to  put  his  family  into 
his  house,  when  they  should  arrive 
there,  which  he  did,  though  they 
were  soon  obliged  to  leave  it.  On 
tlie  morning  of  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber Buffalo  was  attacked.  The  news 
soon  reached  Granger's  house.  Be- 
fore day  light,  the  children  were 
taken  out  of  bed,  and  without  being 
dressed,  so  imminent  was  the  danger, 
were  told  to  run  for  their  lives.  Car- 
oline and  her  little  brother  ran  and 
climbed  into  the  baggage  wagon, 
supposing  that  it  was  to  go  with 
them.  Capt.  Frisbee  perceiving  this, 
rode  up  by  the  si'le  of  the  wagon, 
and  said:  i:No,  my  &@&f^  not  hem.® 
He  lifted  them  from  the  wagon,  kiss- 
ing them  as  he  lowered  them  down, 
and  told  them  to  run  with  their 
mother.  Caroline  remembers  that 
she  could  see  the  heads  of  the  In- 
dians by  the  flashes  when  they  fired. 
A  little  snow  had  fallen  in  the  night, 
and  the  ground  was' slightly  frozen. 
The  children  were  barefoot,  and 
soon  their  tracks  were  made  visible 
by  tinges  of  blood  'from  their  little 
tender  feet.  Caroline  had  on  but  a 
night  gown,  and  she  remembers  run- 
ning on  in  advance  of  her  mother, 
sitting  down,  and  tucking  the  lower 
part  of  her  dress  around  her  cold 
feet,  to  gain  a  little  warmth,  while 
her  mother  was  coming  up.  The 
road  was  full  of  flying  men,  women 
and  children.  One  women  was  car- 
rying a  pair  of  twins,  only  one  week 
old,  in  her  arms,  with  nothing  on 
theni  but  what  they  had  on  while 
sleeping.  Mrs.  Frisbee  tore  her  own 
shawl  into  halves  and  gave  one-half 
to  the  poor  woman  with  which  to 
cover  her  babes.  Says  Caroline: 
uso  cold  was  I,  that"  I  felt  not  a 
little  displeased  at  this  transaction, 
thinking  how  glad  I  should  have 
been  if  mother  had  given  me  that 
half  shawl."  Thev  arrived  at  Bata- 
ta totally  destitute.  Neither  had 
they  raoney>  for  Capt.  Frisbee  had 
received  no  pay,  and  a  single  silver 


dollar  was  the  sum  total  of  the  funds 
in  his  possession.  A  woman  in  a 
wagon  had  some  Indian  Bread,  which 
she  was  loth  to  part  with,  but  he 
persuaded  her  to  give  him  about 
one-third  of  a  loaf,  for  his  dollar, 
and  then  he  had  no  funds  at  all.  At 
Batavia  some  ladies,  members  of 
the  Ellicott  family,  came  and  brought 
them  shoes,  and  otherwise  adminis- 
tered to  their  wants.  Buffalo  was 
burned  on  the  morning  of  the  30th 
of  December.  The  battle  had  been 
commenced  about  midnight,  and  it 
was  soon  taken.  The  enemy  plun- 
dered, burned  and  departed.  The 
next  dcij  vvcio  comparatively  quiet, 
and,  on  the  second  day,  it  being 
supposed  that  they  had  left  the 
vicinity  of  the  Granger  house,  Mrs. 
Frisbee  proposed  to  return  and  get 
some  supplies  for  her  suffering  fami- 
ly. But  out  of  a  large  number  of 
men,  probably  500,  no  one  dared  to 
go  with  her.  After  considerable  ef- 
fort, she  procured  a  horse  and  wagon 
of  a  man  who  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  Gen.  Wadsworth's  fam- 
ily. As  she  was  about  starting,  one 
man  exclaimed:  "Here  we  are,  so 
many  of  us,  and  not  one  has  so  much 
courage  as  this  woman.  I  will  go 
with  her."  And  he  went.  At  Gran- 
ger's, they  found  the  bed  and  window 
curtains  torn  down,  feathers  scattered 
in  the  yard,  the  ticks  and  other  val- 
uables carried  off,  and  every  thing 
which  was  left,  either  defaced  or  de- 
stroyed. She  hastily  obtained  a  few 
articles  among  which  were  some 
candles,  and  a  brass  candlestick, 
which  last  article  has,  for  several 
years,  been  among  the  relics  in  the 
pioneer's  cabinet,  at  NorWalk,  but, 
which,  at  her  request,  has  recently 
been  returned  to  Mrs.  Townsend,  to 
be  sent  to  a  similar  collection  in 
Buifalo. 

About  the  time  of  the  events 
which  I  have  been  relating,  but  at 
what  particular  time,  Caroline  can- 
not now  recollect,  her  father  was 
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ordered  to  take  some  prisoners  to 
Greenbush.  His  wife  and  family 
were  not  far  from  Buffalo,  and  sev- 
eral miles  in  advance  of  his  place  of 
starting.  He  went  on,  in  advance 
of  his  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining, at  his  home,  a  change  of 
clothing.  On  arriving,  he  informed 
his  wife,  that  among  his  prisoners 
were  several  who  were  very  badly 
wounded,  and  he  desired  her  to  pre- 
pare some  suitable  food  for  them. 
In  another  part  of  their  house  lived 
a  woman  who  had  a  cow,  and  with 
■  the  milk  and  some  meal,  she  pre- 
[  pared  porridge  for  them.  When  the 
l  Vvagoii  in  RfiJiGfi  ttiey  were,  came  up, 
Mrs.  Fisbee  went  out  to  feed  them. 
As  she  stepped  upon  the  hub  of 
the  wheel,  she  slipped,  and  on  exam- 
ination, found  that  it  was  made 
slippery  by  the  blood  escaping 
from  the  poor  fellows  in  the  wagon. 
After  this,  Capt.  Frisbee  was  for 
some  time  stationed  in  Batavia, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  war, 
received  a  Colonel's  commission. 
All  his  property  in  Canada  was 
confiscated,  and  after  peace  was 
declared,  he  settled  with  his  fam- 
ily in  Lewiston.  Here,  Caroline 
was  married  to  her  present  hus- 
band, Kneeland  Townsend,  and  in 
1821,  they  emigrated  to  Ohio,  where 
the  uncle  of  Mr.  Townsend,  Knee- 
land  Townsend,  Senior,  owned  a 
large  tract  of  land,  from  which  a 
farm  was  given  his  nephew.  This 
farm  adjoined  that  of  David  Abbot, 
at  the  old  county  seat  in  Milan. 
While  here,  neither  of  them  enjoyed 
good  health,  and  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  Mr.  William  Townsend 
of  Sandusky,  by  which  a  farm  in 
Lewiston  came  into  their  possession, 
and  they  returned  to  that  place. 
Some  years  after  their  return,  Col. 
Frisbee's  health  failed.  Symptoms  of 
consumption  appeared,  and  he  went 
to  New  Orleans  in  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining it.  Through  the  influence 
of  Gov.  Clinton,  of  N.  York,  with  the 


Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  he  was  ap- 
pointed city  Physician  to  the  poor, 
and  here  he  died,  about  the  year 
1832.  Mrs.  Frisbee  afterward  died 
in  Lewiston.  In  1844,  Mr.  Kneeland 
Townsend,  Sen.,  having  died,  his 
nephew  was  requested,  by  the  heirs, 
to  come  back  and  settle  the  estate. 
Accordingly  they  returned  to  Milan, 
where  they  still  live.  Of  fourteen 
children,  born  to  them,  all  are  dead 
save  one,  the  eldest,  Kneeland  Town- 
send,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Seven 
of  these  children  died  of  consump- 
tion, while  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 
One  of  them,  Mary  Ann,  had  married 
George  Wood,  and  left  an  infant, 
who  has  always  lived  with  Mrs. 
Townsend— Caroline  M.  Wood,  usual- 
ly called,  Caddie  Townsend.  She 
is  now  16  years  of  age.  Her  father 
is  also  dead.  Tfie  other  six  children 
died  in  interesting  childhood.  The 
wife  of  Kneeland  Townsend,  of  St. 
Louis,  having-  also  died,  Mrs.  Town- 
send  received  their  two  children, 
one  an  infant  of  seven  days,  the 
other  two  years,  into  her  family. 
The  youngest,  Harriet,  when  eigh- 
teen months  old  was  adopted  by 
Mrs.  Agustus  Harris,  a  niece  of 
Mrs.  Townsend,  and  still  lives  with 
her  in  Hamilton,  Canada  West. 
She  is  now  seven  >  years  of  age. 
The  other,  Authur  K.  Townsend, 
nine  years,  is  still  with  his  grand- 
mother in  Milan.  These  three 
grandchildren,  (Caddie,  Harriet  and 
Authur,)  with  the  son  in  Missouri, 
are  all  that  remains  of  the  once 
large  family  of  Caroline  Frisbee, 
first  introduced  to  the  reader  as  a 
little  girl  of  nine  years  living  at  40 
Mile  Creek,  Canada,  in  the  midst  of 
war,  military  tumult  and  distress. 
She  is  now  sixty-three  years  of  age, 
and  her  husband  sixty-seven. 

During  the  late  war,  Mrs.  Town- 
send  was  very  active  in  helping  to 
furnish  and  forward  sanitary  supplies 
to  our  soldiers.  She  also  sent  one 
soldier,  an  adopted  son,  into  the  army. 
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Amcricus  Witmer,  a  young  man 
whom  she  had  raised  from  the  age 
of  four  years,  joined  the  7th  Ohio 
Regi;  Capt.  Sprague,  and -became 
an  excellent  soldier.  At  the  time 
Capt.  Sprague  was  lost,  and  efforts 
were  being  made  to  find  him,  Wit- 
mer was  detailed  with  nineteen 
others,  to  search  the  region  where 
he  was  last  seen,  and  discover,  if 
possible,  some  traces  of  him.  At 
this  time,  he  was  exposed  to  severe 
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weather,  and  camped  out  upon  very 
wet  and  marshy  land.  He  took  cold 
which  ended  in  consumption,  al- 
though he  remained,  afterwards,  one 
year  and  a  half  in  the  army.  When 
he  reached  home,  and  was  taking  off 
his  coat,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Townsend, 
"  Oh,  mother,  I  would  have  spared 
you  this  -trouble,  if  I  could,  but  I 
have  no  other  mother  to  go  to."  He 
died  in  her  arms,  in  ten  days  after 
his  return. 


SCATTERED  SHEAVES,  No.  6. 
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PIONEER  INCIDENTS. 


Harriet  Underbill,  daughter  of 
David  Underbill,"  Sen.,  was  married 
to  Nathan  Strong,  in  1817,  the  first 
marriage  for  several  miles  in  circuit. 
The  Summer  before,  1816,  she  had 
taught  school  in  Wheat's  Borough, 
now  called  Lyme.  While  there,  her- 
self and  Sally  Strong,  sister  of  Nath- 
an, started  on  horseback,  for  a  visit 
to  Harriet's  home,  now  the  home  of 
Isaac  Underbill,  Esq.,  on  the  road 
from  Norwalk  to  Monroeville.  She 
says,  "There  was  only  a  blind  track 
across  the  prairie,  and  we  missed 
our  way,  and  came  out  at  the  State 
place.  From  there  we  went  to  Sut- 
ton's, now  Hunt's  Corners,  and  were 
directed  to  a  log  cabin  occupied  bv 
the  family  of  a  Mr.  Fierce."  (Was 
this  the  home  of  aunt  Polly  Pierce, 
the  Pioneer  speaker?)  "  Here  we 
spent  the  night.  There  was  but  one 
9 


room  in  the  hut,  and  blankets  were 
hung  up  to  make  a  separate  apart- 
ment tor  us.  We  were  so  fright- 
ened that  we  did  not  both  dare  to 
sleep  at  the  same  time.  We  there- 
fore too k  turns,  all  the  long  night, 
in  watching  and  sleeping.  As  soon 
daylight  appeared,  we  departed,  Mr. 
Pierce  showing  us  the  right  path. 
In  attempting  to  cross  the  creek 
which  ran  between  us  and  home, 
my  horse  slipped  upon  a  rock,  and 
I  iell  off  into  the  water.  I  scram- 
ble up  and  re-mounted,  and  we  soon 
came  out  into  a  very  poor  wagon 
road,  which  had  been  brushed  out 
the  Spring  before,  and  which  is  now 
the  pleasant  road  from  Norwalk  to 
Monroeville.  Soon  after  we  met 
my  father,  who,  knowing  we  intend- 
ed to  arrive  the  day  before,  had  be- 
come alarmed  for  our  safety,  and  had 
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started  in  search  of  us.  We  reached 
home  in  safety,  and  indulged  in  a 
hearty,  though  late  breakfast." 

"  STEM  THROUGH  LEAF." 

One  day  Major  Underhill  was 
crossing  the  flats  below  the  Saw 
Mill,  when  his  horse  was  bitten  by  a 
rattle  snake.  He  rode  into  the  river, 
hoping  to  neutralize  the  poison,  but 
the  animal  choked  and  fell.  Having 
a  flask  of  whisky  with  him,  he  forced 
a  pretty  liberal  dose  down  the  throat 
of  the  horse,  and  he  seemed  to  re- 
cover, and  Mr.  Underhill  proceeded 
onward  to  Mr.  Abbot's  in  Avery. 
Arriving  there,  he  turned  his  horse 

~uo,  grab,    v^   ^^.^.ij-,    iu     i^v    ^^xUiug 

to  find  him,  the  poor  beast  was  swol- 
len from  head  to  hoof  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  skin,  and  standing  erect, 
without  the  power  of  bending  a 
joint.  Peleg  Sunderland,  of  Ver- 
mont, who  passed  for  an  Indian  Doc- 
tor, although  he  was  a  Yankee,  had 
-told  Major  Underhill  of  a  remedy 
for  the  bite  of  the  rattle  snake,  and 
he  now  sought  for,  and  found  the 
plant,  which,  for  the  want  of  the 
right  name  he  called  "stem  through 
leaf."  He  mashed  the  roots,  made  a 
poultice,  and  applied  it  to  the  wound, 
and  adminstered  internally,  a  strong 
tea  made  of  the  roots  and  leaves. 
The  horse  recovered.  Not  long 
after  this,  William  Beckwith,  father  of 
Doctors  David  and  Seth-  Beckwith, 
was  bitten  while  in  the  field  at 
work.  He  was  reaping  on  the  farm 
afterwards  owned  by  Peter  Bowers. 
He  had  a  great  fear  of  the  reptiles, 
andhad  always  made. a  point  of  wear- 
ing his  boots,  but,  on  that  occasion, 
his  boots  hurting  his  feet,  he  had 
gone  into  the  house  and  exchanged 
them  for  shoes,  and  was  bitten  im- 
mediately on  his  return.  He  sent 
for  Major  Underhill,  and,  to  prevent 
the  poison  from  spreading  through 
the  whole  system,  applied  a  tight 
bandage  above  the  wound.  When 
Underhill  arrived,  his  limb  was  terri- 


bly swollen,  and  Beckwith  thought 
he  must  die.  Underhill  obtained 
the  "stem  through  leaf"  made  a 
poultice  of  the  roots,  leaves  and 
milk,  and  applied  it  to  the  wound, 
changing  it  every  few  minutes.  Mr. 
Beckwith  was  relieved  in  a  few 
hours.  Major  Underhill  was  after- 
wards sent  for,  to  save  the  lives  of 
some  children,  East  of  Milan,  who 
had  been  bitten.  He  stated  that 
they  were  more  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  poison  than  any  cases  he 
had  before  seen.  They  were  spotted. 
He  applied  his  remedies,  and  the 
children  recovered. 


While  David  Abbot's  family  re- 
sided in  Chagrin,  (Willoughby,)  be- 
fore their  removal  to  Avery,  (Mi- 
lan,) the  following  incident  occur- 
red. Mr.  Abbot  had  been  absent 
three  months,  probably  on  public 
business,  and  the  time  of  his  return 
was  not  known.  Mrs.  Abbot  was  ill 
from  recent  confinement,  her  infant, 
Lucy  Abbot,  being  but  one  week 
old,  when  she  heard  a  signal  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  an- 
nouncing that  some  one  wished  to 
cross.  Upon  looking  out,  she  saw 
that  it  was  her  husband,  accompan- 
ied by  another  gentleman.  She 
was  alone,  except  her  little  children, 
and  the  boat  was  upon  her  side  of 
the  river.  What  was  to  be  done? 
There  was  no  help,  and  in  sight  of 
home,  must  he,  who  was  so  dear  to 
her,  and  so  welcome  to  herself  and 
little  ones,  stand  there  calling,  in 
vain,  for  the  boat  to  be  sent  over  to 
him?  Feeble  as  she  was,  she  laid 
down  her  child,  rushed  to  the  river 
side,  stepped  fearlessly  into  the  boat, 
seized  the  oars,  and  was  over, 
and  at  his  side,  in  a  trice.  Suppose 
she  had  said  "I  can't." 


That  same  little  child,  Lucy  Ab- 
bot, was  often,  even  in  comparative 
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childhood  called  upon  to  perform 
services  which  required  more  nerve 
and  courage  than  it  seemed  possible 
for  one  so  young,  and  of  the  gentler 
sex  to  possess.  One  afternoon,  after 
the  removal  of  the  family  to  Milan, 
when  she  was  about  twelve  years  of 
age.  it  became  necessary  that  a 
package  of  papers  relative  to  Mr. 
Abbot's  purchase  of  land,  of  one 
Hughes,  should  be  sent  to  Judge 
Ruggles,  who  was  to  leave  home 
early  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Abbot, 
being  ill  with  rheumatism,  and  no 
one  else  at  hand,  told  Lucy  to  take 
a  horse  and  carry  the  papers  to  him. 
Sfe©  root  h.  hmall  black  horse,  said  to 
be  of  Arabian  descent,  and  which 
was  famous  for  jumping,  and  started 
upon  her  mission.  On  her  arrival 
at  "Old  Woman's  Creek,"  so  called, 
she  saw,  with  dismay,  that  four  or 
five  planks  of  the  rude  bridge  were 
gone,  leaving  a  fearful  opening  too 
wide  to  pass,  by  any  ordinaryleap  of 
man  or  beast.  Here  was  a  dilem- 
ma. Must  she  return?  What  will 
her  father  say?  What  can  he  do, 
for  the  papers  must  he  delivered. 
She  looked  at  the  gap.    "It  must  be 

Eassed,"  she  said.  She  bent  her 
ead  toward  her  little  Arabian,  and 
some  how  communicated  to  him 
that  his  prowess  and  agility  were 
her  last  resort,  and  he  must  do  his 
best  to  serve  her  in  her  distress. 
They  approached  the  gap.  "  Jump 
Mink,"  said  she,  "jump,"  and  with 
one  resolute  bound  they  were  land- 
ed safely  upon  the  other  side,  and 
off  they  trotted  gaily  to  the  house 
of  Judge  Ruggles.  Upon  her  arri- 
val, the  Judge  exclaimed,  "Why 
Lucy,  how  did  you  cross  the  bridge  ? 
no  one  has  passed  over  it  for  three 
weeks."  "  Oh''  she  quietly  replied, 
"I  had  no  trouble,  I  jumped  Mink 
over,  but  father  did'nt  know  it  was 
unsafe."  On  her  return,  the  Judge 
sent  a  person  to  conduct  her  by  an- 
other, though  more  circuitous,  route. 


LUCY  ABBOT  TAKES  A  TUB  RIDE — "  SHE 
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PADDLES  HER  OWN  CANOE. 

In  the  youthful  days  of  the  Wards 
and  Abbots  every  family,  along  the 
shore  of  the  Huron  river,  had  a 
canoe.  They  were  made  by  digging 
out  the  trunk  of  a  large  Walnut  or 
Sycamore  tree,  until  the  cavity  be- 
came of  the  right  shape  and  capaci- 
ty. David  Abbot  had  a  canoe  in 
the  middle  of  which  twelve  men 
could  stand  in  a  row.  Mr.  Ward 
had  one  50  feet  in  length.  The  set- 
ting poles,  used  to  propel  them,  were 
12  or  14  feet  long.  Both  girls  and 
boys  early  learned  to  manage  them, 
and  to  cross  and  re-cross ;  and  to  row 
up  and  down  the  river  was  a  favorite 
pastime,  as  well  as,  at  times,  a  neces- 
sary labor.  The  river  side  was  a 
place  of  resort  for  pleasure  and  also 
for  performing  a  variety  of  services 
which  required  an  unusual  quantity 
of  water.  Mrs.Ward  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  cows  and  made  a  great  deal 
of  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  tubs, 
pans,  pails,  &c,  used  in  their  pro- 
duction, were  often  washed  at  the 
river  side  by  her  children.  One 
day,  Isaac  and  Rhoda  Ward  were 
thus  employed,  and  the  Abbot  child- 
ren were  with  them,  amusing  each 
other,  and  assisting  as  good  will 
prompted.  Lucy  Abbot,  who  took 
pride  in  daring  to  do  what  others 
dared  not  attempt,  declared  that  she 
could  row  herself  across  the  river, 
with  her  hands,  in  one  of  Mrs.  Ward's 
tubs.  The  others  declared  she  could 
not,  but  if  she  would  try  they  would 
accompany  her  in  the  canoe.  She 
placed  the  tub  upon  the  water,  ad- 
justed her  position  in  it,  and,  sure 
enough,  paddled  away  with  her 
hands  until  she  reached  the  opposite 
shore.  The  water  was  14  feet  deep. 
How  she  got  back  tradition  saith  not. 
Very  likely  both  tub  and  rider  took 
a  ride  back  in  the  canoe  of  her  less 
daring  companions. 
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A  DANCE  AMONG  THE  PIONEERS. 

.  Mr.  Wolcott,  often  called  Gov. 
Wolcott,  lived  on  the  Peninsula, 
and  kept  the  first  Light  House  erect- 
ed there.  He  was  genial  in  his  dis- 
position, loved  music,  and  played 
the  violin,  (or  fiddle  as  it  was  then 
called,)  as  did  also  David  Abbot. 
Wolcott  often  furnished  the  music 
for  the  grand  balls  of  those  days. 
About  the  year  1814,  the  pioneers 
concluded  they  would  have  a  sail,  a 
dance  and  a  cherry. festival.  Cher- 
ries grew  upon  the  Peniusula,  the 
trees  having  been  planted  there, 
many  years  "before,  by  the  French. 
They  were  to  go  in  Abbot's  boat. 
They  started  before  daylight  from 
the  old  County  seat,  accompanied 
by  Major  Underbill,  Judge  Everett, 
afterwards  of  Fremont,  Lyman  Far- 
well,  and  others..  Lucy  Abbot,  not 
far  from  nine  years  of  age,  accom- 
panied her  father.  They  passed 
down  the  Huron  river  to  its  junction 
with  the  Lake,  where  they  took  on 
board  Judges  Wright  and  Ruggles, 
with  their  wives,  Messrs.  C.  Curtis 
and  Daniels,  with  their  wives,  some 
young  people  named  Downing  and 
Smith,  and  several  others,  whose 
names  are  forgotten.  On  their  arri- 
val in  the  afternoon,  a  heavy  wind 
had  driven  the  water  out,  so  that 
they  could  not  land  near  Wolcott's 
house.  Get  the  cherries,  they  would, 
dance,  they  would,  and  to  do  these 
worthy  acts,  land,  they  must.  But 
how?  All  honor  to  the  gallantry  of 
pioneer  gentlemen.  Each  took  a 
lady  upon  his  back,  and  struck  out 
into  the  water,  which  was  above  the 
knee,-and  tugging  under  the  weight 
of  such  precious  burdens,  at  last 
all  reached  the  shore,  and  did'nt 
"go  home  till  morning."  Query: 
"What  did  the  ladies  do  with  their 
feet?"  "Did  not  some  ot  them  dip 
into  the  water?"  Oh,  no,  let  me  de- 
scribe this  novel  mode  of  convey- 
ance.   The  ladv  standing  behind  the 


gentleman  puts  both  arms  around 
his  neck  clasping  her  hands  tightly 
in  front.  Her  feet  and  clothing  are 
then  brought  round  to  the  right,  and 
his  right "  arm  passed  over  them, 
holding  her  closely  to  his  side.  If 
the  strength  of  the  porter  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  baggage  all 
goes  easily  and  gently,  particularly, 
if  the  heart  is  in 'the  service;  but 
can  any  one  conceive  the  terrible 
splashing  that  would  have  ensued, 
on  the  above  occasion,  had  each  of 
the  gentleman  encountered  a  treach- 
erous pit-fall,  or  been  suddenly  at- 
tacked with  cramp  in  the  ankle,  or 
even  stubbed  his  toe  against  a  hid- 
den rock,  and  l:i:;?r.  icrward  into 
the  crystal  element.  Grottoes  for 
mermaids  would  have  been  at  a  pre- 
mium, then  and  there.  Mr.  Wol- 
cott's  house  was  small,  made  of  logs, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and 
as  the  visit  was  unexpected,  great 
commotion  followed  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  so  large  a  company; 
nevertheless  they  received  a  hearty 
welcome  from  Mr.  Wolcott  and  his 
wife.  After  a  hearty  supper  of  fish, 
short  cake  and  cherries,  preparations 
were  made  for  a  dance.  Tables^ 
beds,  chairs  &c,  &c,  mysteriously 
disappeared,  and  music  being  fur- 
nished by  the  worthy  host,  the  whole 
house  was  turned  into  a  scene  of 
festive  enjoyment.  As  there  was 
not  room  for  all  to  dance  at  the 
same  time,  or  even  be  present,  they 
took  turns,  a  part  staying  out  of 
doors  while  the  others  danced  with- 
in. They  kept  it  up  until  near 
morning.  "Where  or  how  so  large 
a  party  lodged  that  night,"  says 
Lucy  Abbot,  (now  the  widow  of 
Guy  Stevens,  of  Milan,)  "I  can  not 
say,  but  my  lather,  myself  and  Ma- 
jor Underbill  slept  upon  a  rude  cover- 
ing to  a  threshing  iloor,  upon  which 
some  straw  had  been  scattered. 
At  first,  we  were  much  annoyed  by 
mosquitoes,  but  after  a  time,  a  show- . 
er  of  rain  drove  them  away  and  our- 
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gehes  below,  where  we  stayed  un- 
til daylight.  After  breakfast1  we 
all  went  to  pick  cherries.  The  trees 
were  very  large.  They  were  the 
common,  red  cherry.  Having  ob- 
tained all  the  cherries  we  wished,  and 
the  water  having  risen,  we  set  sail 
for  home,  and  arrived  at  Huron  about 
sunset,  and  at  the  old  County  seat, 
soon  after  daylight  was  gone.  My 
mother  stood  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river  looking  anxiously  for  our  re- 
turn. She  had  expected  us  the 
night  before." 

THE  PIONEERS  OF  CHAGRIN  VISIT  ROME. 

David  Abott,  who  first  settled  in 
Chagrin,  sold  cut  hie.  p^pcxty  there, 
to  a  Mr.  Wirt,  and  in  June  1S0S, 
bought,  of  one  Hughes,  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  1,800  acres  of 
land,  in  the  Township  of  Avery,  now 
Milan.  But-  before  removing  his 
family  still  farther  West,  he  con- 
cluded to  take  them  to  visit  their 
relatives  in  Eome,  New  York,  where 
Matthew  Brown,  Mrs.  Abbot's  fath- 
er, resided,  and  where  he  himself 
had,  before  marriage,  practiced  Law. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbot  were  na- 
tives of  Brooklield,  Massachusetts. 
The  year  before  this  visit,  he  had 
built  a  boat,  with  a  deck,  and  in  this 
the  journey  was  to  be  made.  They 
started — four  children,  with  their 
parents.  Two  men,  who  were  going 
for  their  families,  accompanied  them. 
One  was  named  Bishop,  the  other, 
perhaps,  Hamilton.  The  boat  was 
drawn  round  Niagara  Falls,  by  a 
large  number  of  oxen,  and  launched 
upon  Lake  Ontario.  They  contin- 
ued along  the  South  shore  of  Onta- 
rio to  Oswego,  thence  up  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  No  accident  oc- 
curred on  their  way  to  Eome,  but, 
on  their  return,  they  were  particu- 
larly unfortunate.  Their  party  then 
consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbot, 
and  their  two  younger  children, 
(Mary  O.  and  Benjamin  W.  having 
been  left  in  Rome,  to  attend  school,) 


Mr.  Bishop,  wife  and  six  children, 
and  the  other  man  and  wife.  They 
reached  Oswego  in  safety,  but,  about 
six  miles  West  ol  it,  they  encount- 
ered a  squall,  and  fearing  the  loss  of 
the  boat,  the  coast  being  high  and 
rocky,  they  concluded  to  put  the 
women  and  children  on  shore,  with 
the  provision  chest,  and,  if  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  boat,  to  run 
back  to  Oswego.  The  children  were 
carried  in  the  arms  of  the  men,  and 
the  women  in  a  skiff.  So  rough  was 
the  lake  that  it  took  all  the  strength 
and  skill  of  the  men,  with  their  set- 
ting poles,  to  prevent  the  boat  from 
beins-  broken  into  nieces  against  the 
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the  ground,  upon  a  large  tarpaulin, 
and  Mrs.  Bishop  left  to  watch  them. 
The  other  women  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  boat,  and  their  imperil- 
led companions.  One  lantern  was 
left  with  Mrs.  Bishop,  and  Mrs.  Ab- 
bot carried  another.  She,  with  the 
other  woman,  crept  along  on  the 
high  bank,  above  the  boat,  ready  to 
aid  the  men  below,  should  an  oppor- 
tunity occur.  Often  the  bank  was 
so  high  that  they  lost  sight  of  the 
boat  below.  One  of  the  men  was 
sent  to  Oswego  for  help,  but  the 
night  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  he 
lost  his  way,  and  no  help  arrived. 
In  the  meantime,  the  boat  was  car- 
ried whithersoever  the  winds  and  the 
waves  pleased,  for  the  setting  poles 
had  broken.  At  length,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  a  rope  up  to  the 
women,  and,  by  their  aid,"  the  boat 
was  worked  along  until  the  shore  was 
more  broken,  and  the  men  could 
land.  The  boat  went  to  pieces.  Ab- 
bot went  to  Oswego  for  help,  and 
the  other  man  and  the  women  went 
back  to  the  children.  They  found 
them  half  covered  with  water,- and 
poor  Mrs.  Bishop  weeping  with  fear 
and  trouble.  She  supposed  the 
whole  party  was  lost,  and  she  was 
left  alone,  in  a  wilderness,  with  eight 
children    to    save    and  provide  ibr. 
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Mr.  Abbot  found  help,  and  succeed- 
ed in  saving  from  the  boat  such 
things  as  the  water  would  not  in- 
jure, particularly  the  irons  ior  a  mill, 
which  Mr.  Bishop  was  transporting. 
They  were  detained  several  weeks. 
A  kind  woman,  in  the  vicinity,  nam- 
ed Brace,  hearing  that  a  boat  had 
been  lost,  found  the  unfortunates, 
and  took  them  to  her  own  house,  al- 
though it  was  very  small — only  12 
by  14  feet  in  dimensions.  She  cook- 
ea  in  a  little  crib  outside.  While 
they  stayed,  the  children  were  em- 


ployed in  picking  out  the  nails  from 
the  wreck.  The  irons  of  the  boat 
were  also  saved,  and  Abbot  used 
them,  afterwards,  in  building  an- 
other. A  bundle  of  trees,  which 
Mrs.  Abbot  was  carrying  carefully 
to  her  new  home,  was  lost,  but  Mrs. 
Brace  afterwards  found  and  planted 
them,  and  after  years  had  gone  by, 
some  of  the  sprouts  reached  Mrs. 
Abbot's  friends  in  Milan,  but  wheth- 
er she  received  any  of  them  is  not 
remembered. 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  JOHN  DILLINGHAM. 
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John  Dillingham  and  his  family 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
Fire  Lands.  Where  he  was  born  I 
do  not  recollect,  but  I  think  that  he 
said  in  Rhode  Island,  and  that  his 
father's  family  were  formerly  from 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod.  He  had 
two  or  three  brothers  and  a  sister  or 
two.  He  lost  his  mother  when  quite 
young,  and  his  father  married  a 
Quakeress  for  his  second  wife. 

Early  in  life  he  took  to  the  ocean, 
intending  to  follow  the  water,  but 
when  about  seventeen  years  of  age 
the  brig  on  which  he  was  went  to 
Lisbon  for  salt,  and  on  her  return 
trip  met  with  adverse  winds    and 


calms,  so  that  they  were  more  than 
double  the  time  that  they  intended. 
Their  store  of  provisions  was  ex- 
hausted and  they  were  about  casting 
lots  to  see  who  should  be  food  for 
the  rest,  when  they  discovered  a 
vessel ;  but  she  did  not  heed  their 
signal  of  distress.  They  soon  after 
saw  land,  and  another  vessel  came 
to  their  relief,  enabling  them  to  get 
into  harbor,  which  was  Hartford, 
Conn.,  I  think.  After  making  a  few 
more  voyages  he  quit  the  sea,  and 
before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age  he  married  Clarissa  Olcott,  of 
East  Hartford,  Conn.,  by  whom  he 
had   six   children,    namely,  Henry, 
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Clarissa.  Betsey,  Sally,  Fanny,  and 
Polly,  all  of  whom  are  dead;  and  the 
dust  of  two  of  them  is  mingled  with 
that  of  the  Fire  Lands. 

Within  a  year  after  his  marriage 
he  enlisted  as  third  Sergeant  under 
a  Captain  Miles,  who  was  recruiting 
for  General  Wayne's  army,  to  light 
the  Indians.  His  Captain  retained 
him  for  some  time  in  the  recruiting 
service  before  he  joined  his  regi- 
ment, which  was  somewhere  on  or 
near  the  Ohio  Kiver.  He  served  his 
time  out  under  General  Wayne,  but 
was  not  in  the  battle  of  the  Falling 
Timbers,  being  detailed  to  guard 
their  stores  when  they  marched  down 
the  Maumee  River  to  attack  the  In- 
dians. 

Many  were  his  hair-breadth  es- 
capes while  he  was  in  the  service. 
He  used  to  relate  to  me  the  follow- 
ing :  At  one  time  he  was  detailed 
to  carry  dispatches  from  some  post 
between  Cincinnati,  and  where  Gen- 
eral Wayne  was  encamped  the  win- 
ter before  the  war  closed,  and  on 
his  return,  a  little  before  sunset,  he 
passed  an  old  dry  tree  that  had  fallen 
and  was  on  fire.  He  concluded  that 
it  was  the  work  of  the  Indians  and 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  stop  there  for 
the  night,  so  he  pursued  his  journey. 
In  about  a  mile  he  met  six  or  seven 
men  that  were  on  their  way  to 
Wayne's  camp.  They  inquired  if 
there  was  any  fire  or  chance  to  make 
any.  He  told  them  there  was  one 
about  a  mile  ahead  of  them,  and 
they  beset  him  hard  to  turn  about 
and  go  and  stay  with  them  that 
night.  He  told  them  he  did  not 
consider  ■  it  safe  and  that  it  was  a 
plan  of  the  Indians  to  decoy  some 
one,  that  they  might  murder  him. 
They  only  laughed  at  him  and  he 
put  ahead  until  it  was  about  dark, 
then  left  the  trail  and  put  of!  to  one 
side,  dug  away  the  snow  and  made 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  got  some  dry 
wood  and  made  a  little  fire,  took  his 
blanket  and  covered  himself  so  as 


not  to  have  any  light  seen,  and  sit- 
ting, slept  what  he  could.  The  next 
day  he  arrived  at  his  post  safe.  h\ 
a  few  days  he  heard  of  those  men 
being  killed  by  the  Indians  that 
night  by  that  fire. 

After  Mr.  Dillingham  had  served 
his  time  out  and  got  his  discharge,  he 
returned  to  his  family  in  Connecti- 
cut, but  after  working  in  one  place 
and  another,  some  of  the  time  by 
the  day,  he  concluded  that  Connec- 
ticut was  not  the  best  place  for  him. 
He  took  his  little  family  and  started 
for  the  far  West.  He  made  a  stand 
in  the  town  of  Stafford,  between 
Leroy  and  Batavia,  Genes^  Coun- 
ty, New  York,  where  he  lived  until 
1809.  He  then  moved  to  Ashtabula 
County,  in  this  State,  then  to  Men- 
tor, Geauga  County,  thence  to  Tink- 
er's Creek,  near  Cleveland.  Here 
he  buried  his  first  wife  and  two  oi 
his  daughters,  Clarissa  and  Folly, 
having  buried  his  third  daughter, 
Sally,  in  Stafford. 

He  married  Hannah  Hie  ox,  of 
Cleveland,  for  his  second  wife.  She 
bore  him  fourteen  or  fifteen  chil- 
dren, among  whom  were  Sally,  Ann, 
John,  Hannah,  Betsey,  King,  Esther, 
Olcott  and  Comfort.  They  had  three 
births  that  were  twins.  The  most 
of  the  children  died  in  infancy  and 
I  never  knew  their  names. 

When  the  war  of  1812  broke  out 
Mr.  Dillingham  was  living  on  Tink- 
er's Creek,  and  he  either  volunteered 
or  came  as  a  substitute  to  Camp 
Avery.  After  staying  there  some 
five  or  six  weeks,  his  son  Henry  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  living  at  home 
with  a  step-mother,  came  out  to  see 
him  and  prevailed  on  him  and  his 
Captain  to  let  him  serve  out  his 
father's  time. 

In  the  Spring  (that  is  18131  he 
moved  to  Bloomingville,  and  there 
kept  a  kind  of  log  tavern,  and  he 
and  Henry  carried  the  mail  from 
Cleveland  to  Camp  Seneca,  where 
Gen.  Harrison  was  encamped. 
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Now  let  me  digress  to  relate  a 
few  incidents  connected  with  those 
times.  Soon  after  Major  Croghan 
beat  the  Britisli  and' Indians  off  from 
Fort  Stephenson,  now  Fremont,  the 
Indians  divided  into  two  small  bands 
of  some  two  or  three  hundred  each, 
and  roamed  through  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  One  party 
made  for  Bloomingville,  where  there 
was  a  small  settlement  that  had  been 
posted  up  in  a  blockhouse.  It  stood 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from 
the  old  brick  building,  built  by  a 
company  that  styled  themselves  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Sandusky  Bay. 
The  inhabitant;?  thought  f!ip^  yyas 
no  danger,  and  nad  mostly  left  the 
blockhouse  and  gone  to  their  homes. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  was  a 
hand  of  Providence  in  their  escaping 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife. 

Two  men,  John  Paxton  and  Seth 
Harrington,  both  good  hunters  took 
it  into  their  heads  to  go  to  a  deer- 
lick  soon  after  the  battle  at  Port 
Stephenson.  The  lick  was  situated 
somewhere  near  the  road  then  lead- 
ing from  Huron  through  Blooming- 
ville to  Lower  Sandusky,  and  some 
distance  West.  Some  time  past  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  they  mount- 
ed their  horses  and  started.  The 
road  ran  some  of  the  way  across 
prairie  and  other  places  on  ridges. 
As  they  went  off  the  prairie  on  to 
the  ridge,  some  two  miles  from  the 
blockhouse,  they  discovered  a  few 
Indians  coming  on  to  the  other  end 
of  the  ridge.  Paxton  drew  his  rifle 
to  fire,  but  Harrington  caught  it  and 
told  him  not  to,  for  there  were  more 
behind  them,  and  that  they  were  in- 
tending to  attack  the  settlement. 
They  wheeled  their  horses  and  made 
for  the  blockhouse,  and  rallied  the 
settlers  as  soon  as  possible.  By  that 
means  the  settlement  was  saved. 

One  more  incident  of  this  affair 
and  I  will  resume  my  narrative.  A 
Mrs.  Wood,  a  widow,  sister  of  Cap- 
tain Harrington,  as  lie  was  always 


called  (for  they  elected  him  their 
Captain  that  night,)  after  carrying 
in  what  wood  and  water  she  might 
want,  went  up  stairs  and  brought 
down  a  one-tined  pitchfork,  which 
she  said  she  was  going  to  fight  the 
Indians  with,  if  they  attacked  them 
while  the  Captain  drilled  the  men. 
She  took  her  post  with  them,  with 
her  one  fined  pitchfork. 

Mr.  Dillingham  took  the  mail  to 
carry  from  Cleveland  to  Camp  Sen- 
eca, where  General  Harrison  was 
'encamped.  Colonel  Proctor,  the 
British  commandant  at  Maiden,  was 
desirous  of  getting  hold  of  Harri- 
^o^"  dispatches  r/*  orcfc  c.in.,;-  <v!j£  of 
his  intentions,  and  had  offered  the 
Indians  a  large  reward  if  they  would 
take  the  mail  and  bring  it  to  him. 
General  Harrison  was  aware  of  their 
intentions  and  frequently  sent  out 
detachments  from  Colonel  Ball's 
squadron  of  mounted  riflemen,  to 
clear  them  from  the  mail  route.  At 
one  time  they  came  upon  fourteen 
or  fifteen  Indians  secreted  in  a 
thicket  of  hazel  brush,  and  killed  all 
but  one,  who  broke  through  the 
horsemen,  and  as  they  fired  at  him, 
fell  over  an  old  log  and  pretended 
to  be  dead,  by  that  means  getting 
away.  At  another'  time  they  killed 
nine.  This  I  had  from  Henry  Dil- 
lingham, who  carried  the  mail  part 
of  the  time  instead  of  his  father,  and 
saw  the  Indians  after  they  were 
killed. 

About  the  close  of  the  war  Mr. 
Dillingham  bought  a  farm  a  little 
below  the  head  of  Cold  Creek,  where 
Mr.  Petingill  built  a  grist  mill  after- 
ward. In  the  Fall  of  1815  he  bought 
of  John  Beatty  two  hundred  acres 
of  land,  lying  in  3d  section  of  Per- 
kins Township,  on  Pike  Creek,  about 
half  way  between  Bloomingville 
and  Sandusky  City.  Here  he  made 
considerable  improvement,  but  find- 
ing that  Beatty's  title  to  the  land 
was  not  good,  he  exchanged  with 
him  for  land  in  the  first  section  of 
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Nonvalk  Township,  where  he  lived 
from  October  1819  until  June  1836. 
He  sold  the  latter  tract  to  Mr.  Chas. 
Jackson,  and  moved  to  Porter  Co., 
Indiana,  with  most  of  his  family,  and 
there  he  died  some  four  or  five  years 
ago,  aged  about  ninety,  his  wife  hav- 
ing died  some  two  years  before  him. 

Henry  Dillingham  married  Aman- 
da Page,  and  began  a  farm  on  Pike 
Creek,  the  next  lot  south  of  his  fath- 
er's. *  After  living  on  it  a  year  he 
sold  out  to  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Rodgers,  who  let  it  go  back  to  Mr. 
Beatty.  He  moved  to  his  father-in- 
law's  and  stayed  a  year,  then  back 
m  Fikf>  Greek,  In  Mare%,  arul  lived 
there  until  the  1st  of  October,  1819, 
then  to  the  first  section  of  Nonvalk, 
where  he  lived,  I  think,  about  two 
years.  He  then  moved  to  Ridge- 
field  and  made  the  first  beginning 
in  what  is  called  the  Webb  settle- 
ment, where  he  lived  until  1837, 
when  he  sold  to  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Baldwin,  who  afterwards  sold  to 
Daniel  Ruggles.  In  June  1839,  he 
moved  to  Porter  County,  Ind.,  where 
he  died,  in  January  1850.  They  had 
six  children  born  on  the  Fire  Lands, 
namely,  Harriet,  Rebecca,  Adelia, 
Clarissa,  Lyman,  and  one  that  died 
and  was  buried  on  the  farm  in  Ridge- 
field. 

Betsey  Dillingham,  the  second 
daughter  of  John  Dillingham,  died 
the  28th  of  July,  1818,  on  Pike 
Creek,  and  was  buried  on  her  fath- 
er's farm,  on  a  ridge  the  east  side  of 
the  creek,  where  there  were  lour 
others  buried — a  man  and  his  son, 
Clark  by  name,  in  one  grave.  The 
other  two  were  Titus  Allen,  a  son 
of  Justes  Allen,  aged  about  fifteen, 


and  an  infant  child  of  Zina  Rhoads. 
The  last  time  I  was  there  the  graves 
were  not  to  be  found.  The  farm  had 
been  divided  and  the  ridge  had  been 
built  on,  near  where  the  graves  had 
been. 

Fanny,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Mr. 
Dillingham,  was  married  to  Amos 
Felt,  the  writer  of  this  article,  Octo- 
ber 7th,  1S19,  by  Julius  House,  Esq. 
Thev  were  the  first  couple  that  he 
married.  She  died  May  20th,  1840, 
aged  37  years,  1  month  and  9  days. 
She  had  eight  children.  Three  died 
young,  and  two  have  since  followed 
her — Almira,  the  wife  of  Wesley 
Laylin,  and  Julia  R.,  the  wife  of  J. 
C.  Waggoner. 

Sally,  the  eldest  child  of  Mr.  Dil- 
lingham by  his  second  wife,  married 
Edward  Cole,  of  Bronson.  They 
moved  to  Porter  County,  Indiana,  in 
1837,  where  they  still  remain,  and,  it 
is  said,  have  accumulated  a  large 
property. 

Mr.  Dillingham  was  a  very  stir- 
ring, active  man,  a  great  lover  of 
handsome  cattle — red  and  brindle 
being  his  favorite  colors.  But  he 
was  a  poor  feeder  and  quite  often 
lost  much  stock.  He  was  rather  of 
a  roving  mind  for  one  that  married 
so  young.  I  once  asked  him  how  he 
came  to  quit  a  sailors  life.  He  said 
that  his  education  was  poor,  that  he 
could  never  rise  above  a  common 
sailor,  and  that,  he  thought,  was 
rather  a  low  calling  for  him. 

He  was  rather  quick  and  passion- 
ate, vet  free-hearted  in  company  and 
full  6f  life.  From  the  days  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  to  the  end  of  his  Hie 
he  was  a  rank  Democrat. 
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Call,  Charles 
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Forley,  A.  B. 
Finch,  Amasa 
Gunn,  John 
Gram,  F. 
Haynes,  Asa 
Hopkins,  J.  M. 
Jones,  S.  M. 
Kelley,  George 
Laylin,  Marie  E. 
Loveland,  John 


Sandusky, 
Townsend,  O. 
Townsend,  O. 
Greenfield, 
Norwich, 
Townsend,  O. 
Townsend.  O. 
Townsend,  O. 
Townsend,  O. 
Townsend,  O. 
Townsend,  O. 
Townsend,  O. 
Townsend,  O. 
.Nor  walk, 
Norwich, 
Seneca  Co.,  O. 
Greenfield,  O. 
Centertou,  O. 
Centerton,  O. 
Fairfield,  O. 
New  Haven, 
New  Haven, 
Townsend,  O. 
Townsend,  O. 
Plymouth, 
Townsend, 
Townsend, 
Greenfield, 
Townsend, 
Townsend, 
Townsend, 
Norwich, 
Townsend, 
Norwich, 
Berlin, 
Ripley,  O., 
Greenfield,  O. 
Norwalk, 
New  Haven, 


Wadsworth,  Medina  Co.,  1821 
Wilton,  Conn.,  July  5,  1803. 
Hamb'gh,  Erie  Co.,  N.Y.,  1819 
Albinn,  Canada. 
Cuyahoga  Co.,  O.,  July  1821. 
Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1812. 
Franklin  Co.,  Vt.,  1804. 
Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1843. 
Clarksfield,  Huron  Co.,  1S22. 
Huntington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1829. 
England,  1819. 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1830. 
Vermont,  1805. 

Onondaga  co.,N.Y., June  1791. 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1837. 
New  York,  March  22d,  1823. 
Chatham,  C.W.,  Sept.  29, 1820 
Peru,  O.,  1820. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  180-±. 
West^Scipio,  O.,  Feb.  12, 182G 
Pennsylvania,  March  2,  1810. 
Sandy  Lake,  N.Y.,July  15,1815 
Ludlowville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1822.; 
Canton,  O.,  July  18,  1820. 
Florence,  Erie  Co.,  O.,  1850. 
New  York,  1842. 
DeRuytcr,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Abanv  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8, 1802 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1812. 
Cairo,  Green  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1799, 
Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  1803. 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1807. 
Greenfield,  O.,  1818. 
Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1815. 
Andover,  Conn.,  Nov.  8,  1808 
Pennsylvania,  Jan.  25,  1788. 
Norwich,  Jan.  1,  1839. 
Norwich,  Vt.,  July  29,  1798. 


WHEN  AND  WHERE   FIRST 
SETTLED  ON  FIRE  LANDS. 


Sandusky,  Dec.  1856. 
Townsend,  O. 
Townsend,  O.,  1861. 


Greenfield,  1824. 
Norwich. 
Huron  Co.,  1S54. 
Townsend,  1860. 
Townsend,  1864. 

Townsend,  18:54. 
Townsend,  1S34. 
Norwalk,  June  1839. 
Townsend,  O.,  1835. 

g 

1817. 

Seneca  Co.,  1829. 
Greenfield,  1831. 
Peru,  O. 
Fairfield. 
Fairfield. 

Huron,  O. 
Cleveland,  May  2d,  1837. 
Townsend,  March  1858. 
New  Haven,  Aug.  1824. 
Townsend,  1865. 
Townsend,  1865. 
Kidgetield,  1815. 
Townsend,  1837. 
Lyme  Tp.,  1844. 
Townsend,  1837. 
Greenfield,  1834. 

1847. 

P,erlin,  1836. 
Ripley,  O.,  1835. 
Greenfield,  O. 

New  Haven,  1822. 
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NAMES. 


Lease,  E.  S. 
McGce,  William 
Mosier,  Mrs.  E. 
McKisson,  S.  V. 
Martin,  Dr.  E. 
Miles,  Eliza 
Nelson,  S.  S. 
Palmer,  S.  C. 
Pearl,  O.  S. 
Petteys,  Walter 
Pearl,  Mary 
Robiuson,  Huriah 
Robinson,  Thomas 
Ri«rgs,E.C. 
Raymond.  James 
Sykes,  Daniel 
Sweetland,  Dauiel 
Stowe,  E. 
Thorley,  Joseph 
Teed,  Mrs.  S. 
Tillinghast,  R.  E. 
Wood,  Joseph 
Waldron,  S.  G. 
Wait,  Ezra 


RESIDENCE. 


New  Haven, 
Greeniield, 
Townsend,  O. 
Townsend.  O. 
Townseuc1.,  O. 
Townsend,  O. 
Townsend,  O. 
Greenfield, 
Berlin, 

Townsend,  O. 
Berlin, 
Richmond, 
Norwich, 
Townsend,  O. 
ToniAjganyi  O 

Richmond, 
Townsend,  0. 
Richmond, 
Townsend,  0. 
Townsend,  O. 
Lyme, 

Townsend,  O. 
Norwalk, 


WHERE  AND  WHEN  BORN. 


West  Scipio,  Feb.  12,  1826. 
New  York,  March  16,  1795. 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1812. 
Enterprise,  Huron  Co.,  O. 
Fitch  ville,  1826. 
Connecticut,  1S05. 
Vermont,  1821. 
New  York,  May  10,  1812. 
Ellington,  Conn.,  1813. 
Angelica,  N.  Y.,  1820. 
Tallcott,  Conn.,  1787. 
Coshocton  Co., O.,  March  1S16 
Coshocton  Co.,  0.,  1809. 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1804. 
Shutsbury,  Mass.,  Dec  -,  1196. 

V  Ciliioiio,  «  ailC  i>,  ISoC. 

New  York,  May  24,  1821. 
New  York,  1826. 
Pennsylvania,  March  20, 1S0S 
Geneseeo,  N.  Y.,  1812. 
Berlin,  Erie  Co.,  O.,  1840. 
England,  Oct.  28,  1819. 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1810. 
Cambridge,  N.Y.,  June  9, 1S00 


WHEN  AND  WHERE  FIRST 
SETTLED  ON  FIRE  LANDS. 


Ripley,  O. 
Greenfield,  O. 
Townsend,  1837. 

Townsend,  1851. 
Milan,  O.  1838. 
Townsend,  O.,  1S59. 
Ridgefield,  1828. 
Berlin,  1819. 
New  London,  1834. 
Berlin,  O.,  1819. 
Norwich,  May  1832. 
Norwich,  1832. 
jTownsend,  O.,  1834. 
'Peru,  1816. 

!  Greenfield,'  1837. 
IMilan,  1836. 
;  Richmond,  1856. 
Townsend,  1845. 
Townsend,  1854. 
Lvme,  January  1834. 
Hartland,  1822. 
i Norwalk,  April  3d,  1834. 


HOYT'S  SURVEY. 


[We  gladly  give  place  to  the  following 
reminiscences  of  Mr.  Hoyt.  He  is  probably 
the  only  person,  certainly  the  only  one  liv- 
ing on  the  Fire  Lands,  who  can  give  from 
personal  recollection,  the  history  of  the 
surveys  of  the  "  sufierers' "  lands. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  Rev.  E  Bar- 
ber, of  Florence,  through  whose  instrumen- 
tality these  recollections  were  obtained.] 

Narrative  of  Mr.  Simeon  Hoyt, 
one  of  the  company  who  first  sur- 
veyed the  Fire  Lands.  Mr.  Hoyt  is 
still  living  in  Florence,  Erie  Co.,  in 
the  87th  year  of  his  age,  and  al- 
though much  enfeebledby  age  and 
sickness  the  past  winter,  was  able 


to  give  without  hesitation  the  facts 
embodied  in  this  narrative,  in  reply 
to  questions  by  the  writer. 

"Our  company  consisted  of  thirteen 
men,  formed  in  Connecticut  for  the 
purpose  of  surveying  the  Firelands. 
AVe  started  upon  our  journey  in 
April  1S0G,  with  two  two-horse  wag- 
gons and  one  one-horse  wagon.  We 
came  by  way  of  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  to  Cleveland.  The  com- 
pany was  here  divided.  Nine  of  us 
went  to  Portage,  on  the  south  line 
of  the  Keserve,  fifty  miles  west  of 
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the  Pennsylvania  State  line.  The 
south  line  of  the  Reserve  had  pre- 
viously been  surveyed  to  that  point. 
The  other  lour,  under  the  direction 
of  Almon  Ruggles  as  surveyor, 
proceeded  west  along  the  Lake  shore 
to  the  mouth  of  Huron  River.  Our 
company  consisted  of  nine  men,  viz, 
one  Surveyor,  three  chain  men,  three 
axe  men,  and  two  pack  horse  men, 
with  five  horses  to  carry  our  tent, 
provisions,  utensils,  &c,  &c.  Our 
provisions  consisted  of  salt  pork  and 
flour.  At  Portage  we  were  joined 
by  Mr.  Seth  Pease,  a  surveyor  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States,  who 
was  to  cupcrinteiid  the  survey  of  the 
south  line  ot  the  Reserve  to  its  west 
end,  120  miles  from  the  State  line  of 
Pennsylvania.  We  first  surveyed 
the  south  line  to  its  west  end.  We 
then  surveyed  a  line  due  north  to 
Sandusky  Bay,  where  vre  erected  a 
flag,  and  as  we  had  no  means  of 
crossing  the  Bay  we  came  down  the 
lake  shore  to  Huron,  where  we  met 
the  other  company  that  came  west 
from  Cleveland.  We  now  crossed 
over  to  the  Peninsula  and  continued 
the  west  line  to  the  lake.  We  now 
surveyed  a  line  from  a  point  where 
the. west  line  struck  the  lake  to  the 
east  line  of  the  Fire  Lands,  parallel 
with  the  south  line. 

We  now  commenced  surveying 
the  tract  into  Townships  five  miles 
square,  surveying  the  lines  first  east 
and  west  and  then  north  and  south. 
We  then  surveyed  it  into  Sections, 
two-and-a-half  miles  square,  in  the 
same  manner.  This  survey  occupied 
us  a  little  more  than  one  year.  Our 
company  had  all  enjoyed  good  health 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Pease,  the 
U.  S.  Surveyor,  'on  the  south  line, 
who  was  laid  up  a  few  days  with 
rheumatism,  during  which  time  we 
were  unemployed.  We  frequently 
came  upon  the  camp  of  Indians,  but 
they  gave  us  no  trouble. 

I  now  returned  to  Connecticut  in 
company    with    four    others.      We 


traveled  on  foot,  went  by  way  of 
Pittsburgh,  Reading  and  New  York. 
We  made  the  journey  in  twenty- 
one  days. 

This  survey  was  subsequently  ob- 
jected to,  as  having  fixed  the  west 
line  too  lar  west,  including  too  much 
territory,  and  the  whole  survey  was 
cancelled.  Mr.  Almon  Ruggles  sub- 
sequently took  the  contract  of  sur- 
veying the  Fire  Lands  into  town- 
ships. Mr.  Ruggles  and  myself  left 
Connecticut  in  April  1808,  traveling 
on  horse  back,  and  reached  Huron 
in  May,  and  with  a  company  employ- 
ed here  proceeded  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  Reserve.  A  Mr.  Lud- 
low, U.  S.  Surveyor,  had  been  com- 
missioned to  fix  this  point,  which  he 
did,  setting  a  post  in  the  midst  of  an 
almost  impenetrable  swamp,  some- 
thing over  a  mile  east  of  the  former 
survey.  From  this  corner,  thus  de- 
termined, we  measured  east  twenty- 
five  miles,  and  thus  fixed  the  south- 
east corner.  We  thus  found  our  base 
line  fixed  by  United  States  authority, 
or  its  surveyors.  We  then  returned 
to  the  west  line  and  commenced 
running  the  township  lines,  first  east 
and  west  and  then  north  and  south. 
This  occupied  ns  about  six  months. 
Our  company  consisted  of  one  Sur- 
veyor, two  chain  men,  two  axe  men 
and  one  pack  horse  man.  Our  pro- 
visions were  the  same  as  in  the 
former  survey,  except  that  our  bread 
was  prepared  at  Huron.  We  seldom 
had  fresh  meat,  as  all  the  wild  game 
kept  aloof  from  so  large  a  company. 

Mr.  Ruggles  returned  to  Connec- 
ticut and  I  spent  the  winter  at 
Huron  with  Mr.  Wright,  who  had 
been  my  associate  as  chain  man  in 
the  survey.  In  the  Spring  of  1800 
Mr.  Ruggles  returned  to  Huron,  hav- 
ing engaged  with  the  proprietors  of 
several  Townships  to  survey  them 
into  lots.  In  this  season  we  survey- 
ed into  lots  Vermillion,  Jessup,  or 
Florence,  as  it  is  now  called,  Wake- 
man  and  Clarksfield.    We  also  sur 
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vcyed  into  sections  Norwalk,  New 
Haven  and  Eldridge,  or  Berlin,  as 
now  called.  In  this  manner  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1S09  was  em- 
ployed. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  my 
father,  who  had  the  title  to  a  tract 
ot  land  in  Clarksfield,  came  out  to 
see  about  it,  and  was  taken  sick,  and 
it  became  necessary  for  me  to  ac- 
company him  home.  I  remained  in 
Connecticut  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  in  1817  moved  with  my 
family  to  Clarksfield,  and  settled  on 
a  tract  of  land  which  I  had  purchas- 
ed, and  on  which  I  resided  43  years  ; 
and  then  removed  to  Florence. 

I  have  buried  two  wives.  My  first 
wife  died  in  1858,  leaving  me  one  son 
and  two  daughters.  My  second  wife 
died  in  1861.  I  have  -since  resided 
with   my  son-in-law's    family,    Mr. 


Pierce.  My  family  were  the  first 
settled  in  the  township  of  Clarks- 
field. Mr.  Starr,  with  his  family, 
came  the  same  season.  My  family 
the  first  year  comprised  eleven  per- 
sons, and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
provide  provisions  for  so  large  a 
household.  We  obtained  some  Hour 
from  Richland  County,  some  from 
Huron,  and  made  use  of  pounded 
corn  some  of  the  time.  After  the 
first  year  we  were  not  troubled  for 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

I  am  now  in  my  87th  year.  I  have 
enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  health 
until  the  last  few  months.  My  hear- 
ing and  eyp  sight  remain  ^ood,  al 
though  I  have  used  glasses  to  read 
for  some  years.  But  the  rapid  fail- 
ing of  strength  and  energy  admon- 
ishes me  that  I  have  not  long  to  re- 
main in  this  world." 


THE  CAHOON  CELEBRATION. 


Dover,  October  11th,  1865. 
On  the  10th  of  October,  1810, 
Joseph  Cahoon,  his  wife  Lydia,  and 
their  children,  Amos,  Mary,  Joel, 
Abigail,  Rebecca,  Daniel,  Benjamin, 
and  William,  ended  a  toilsome  land 
journey  of  seventeen  days  from 
vergennes,  Vermont,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  wilderness  which  then 
covered  as  with  a  coat  of  mail  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  all 
along  that  now  pleasant  stretch  of 
country    overlooking     Dover    Bay. 


The  Cahoon  pioneers  built  their  log 
cabin  on  a  romantic  and  beautiful 
site  where  Cahoon  creek  enters  the 
Bay;  and  although  the  industry  of 
the  tribe  of  Joseph  long  ago  con- 
verted the  forest  into  well-tilled 
fields  and  fruitful  orchards,  their 
good  taste  has  x>reserved  much  of 
the  picturesqueness  and  wildness  of 
the  scenery  of  their  early  home. 
From  the  porch  of  the  present  Ca- 
hoon farm-house  the  eye  takes  in  a 
lovely  landscape  of  valley  and  hill- 
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side,  with  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Lake  through  a  broad  gate-way  of 
Autumnal  glories.  For  though  the 
subtle  frost  has  not  yet  plied  its 
mystic  art,  age  and 

The  wings  of  morn  and  even 
Have  touched  with  magic  breath  the  changing  leaves. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

What  gorgeousness,  what  blazonry,  what  pomp 
Of  colors,  bursts  upon  the  ravished  sight! 
Here,  where  the  maple  rears  its  yellow  crest, 
A  golden  glory;  yonder,  where  the  oak 
Stands  monarch  of  the  forest,  and  the  ash 
Is  girt  with  flame-like  parasite,  and  broad 
The  dog-wood  spreads  beneath  a  rolling  field 
Of  deepest  crimson,  and  afar,  where  looms 
The  gnarled  gum,  a  cloud  of  bloodiest  red  I 

At  the  close  of  half  a  century  of 
prospered  life  and  increase,  Joel  Ca- 
hoon and  his  family.  who  occupy 
the  old  homestead,  hit  upon  the 
happy  thought  of  a  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  Dover  by  a  gathering  of  the  scat- 
tered Cahoon  branches  of  the  an- 
cestral tree.  The  neighbors  and 
their  descendants  who  participated 
in  the  trials  and  the  joys  of  the 
early  settlers  were  not  forgotten, 
for  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  10th 
of  October,  1810,  Asahel  Porter  and 
his  wife  Kebecca,  and  their  nephew 
Leverett  Johnson  arrived,  and  lo- 
cated on  an  adjacent  lot.  The  next 
year  Moses  Eldred  and  family  arrived 
and  built  a  log  cabin  a  mile  further 
up  the  Lake.  The  survivors  of  the 
lamilies  which  then  constituted  the 
settlement,  their  descendants,  and 
a  few  present  neighbors,  joined  in 
the  Cahoon  pioneer  celebration, 
which  passed  off  so  pleasantly  that 
an  annual  festival  was  resolved  up- 
on. To-day  has  witnessed  the  sixth 
of  these  truly  social  re-unions,  and 
the  attendance  shows  a  still  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  pioneer  holidays. 
The  Cahoons  were  numerously  rep- 
resented from  gray  haired  sire  to 
lisping  babe — grandfathers,  grand- 
mothers, fathers,  mothers,  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchild- 
ren— for  like  the  banyan,  the  Cahoon 
tree  has  taken  fresh  root  and  flour- 
ished from  generation  to  generation. 


Most  of  the  heads  of  the  pioneer 
families  of  the  vicinity  rest  from 
their  labors;  but  they  were  well 
represented  by  the  Johnsons,  the 
Porters,  and  the  Hursts  of  Dover, 
the  Sweets  and  others  from  Avon, 
the  Saxtons  and  Sheldons  of  Ridge- 
ville,  the  Eldreds  of  Elyria,  the 
Frenches  of  Roekport,  the  Johnsons 
of  Amherst,  and  the  Roots,  the  Bur- 
rels,  and  the  Days  of  Sheffield. 
Warrensville,  Berea,  and  Cleveland, 
were  also  represented;  about  two  hun- 
dred persons  in  all.  The  hearty  hand- 
shakes and  talking  over  of  old  times 
made  the  hours  all  too  brief.  There, 
were  knots  of  grandmothers  living 
over  log  cabin  life — reviewing  its 
hardships,  sacrifices,  and  dangers, 
with  frequent  episodes  of  the  merry- 
makings, quiltings,  huskings,  riding 
behind  on  horseback  to  singing 
schools,  meetings,  weddings  and 
funerals — quite  to  the  wonderment 
of  grandchild  listeners ;  and,  near  by, 
groups  of  silver-grays  also  reverting 
to  the  changes  of  half  a  century; 
discussing  the  chopping  and  logging 
bees,  raisings,  ball  playings,  wrest- 
ling matches,  jumpings,  and  shoot- 
ing matches,  or  boasting  of  the 
hunting  exploits  of  long  ago.  One 
of  the  Nimrods  had  with  him  the 
identical  rifle  brought  to  "  New  Con- 
necticut" on  his  shoulder  all  the 
way  from  "Down  East",  a  veritable 
and  venerable  wild  beast  slayer  of 
flint  lock  memory.  He  "was  a 
famous  hunter  when  the  Lake 
country  was  frontier  ground,  and 
the  group  roared  heartily  over  his 
revival  of  the  almost  forgotten  inci- 
dents of  the  Grand  Hunt  when  the 
men  and  boys  of  Dover,  Avon, 
Ridgeville,  Elyria,  Amherst,  Black 
River  and  Sheffield  surrounded  a 
wild  tract  big  enough  for  a  township, 
on  and  east  of  the  Black  River, 
and  with 

"  Guns,  drums,  blunderbuss,  and  thunder," 

drove  the  frightened  game  into  half 
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a  mile  square  of  woods  on  the  bank 
of  the  Lake.  Those  were  gay  days 
in  new  country  life,  with  occasional 
uproarious  lights ;  for  the  pure  spirit 
of  rye,  corn  and  peaches  extracted 
in  log  still-house  wherever  grinding 
could  be  had,  made  men  jolly  but 
did  not  kill  with  delirium  like  the 
forty  rod  strychnine  of  this  age. 
Our  Nimrod  related  with  great  gusto 
the  trick  played  on  a  whisky  specu- 
lator who  provided  two  barrels  for 
the  hunt.  At  the  encampment  that 
ni^ht  he  retailed  whisky  at  a  deer's 
ham  per  quart  from  his  temporary 
bar — at  one  end  of  the  board  the 
barrels,  the  other  the  pile  of  hams. 
Exchanges  were  very  frequent  dur- 
ing the  night,  but  in  the  morning 
the  dealer  found  to  his  astonishment 
and  chagrin  the  pile  had  not  in- 
creased, for  while  hunters  brought 
in  and  sold,  confederates  in  mischief 
stole,  thus  keeping  trade  and  camp 
lively.  Grandsons  heard  these  rem- 
iniscences of  the  past,  and  winked 
each  other  dis trustingly  of  the  "  old 
boys."  Other  and  younger  groups 
chatted  and  laughed  of  matters  pres- 
ent, and  future,  till  the  toot — toot — 
t-o-o-tof  the  dinner  horn — an  old  fash- 
ioned conch  shell  at  the  lips  of  Miss 
Ida  Cahoon — summoned  all  to  the 
bountiful  pic-nic  dinner  spread  on 
tables  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  grove  of 
hickories  and  crab  apples  directly  on 
the  bank,  a  locality  made  doubly 
pleasant  by  October's  golden  sun 
and  pure  lake  breeze. 

Mr.  Clark  Eldred,  of  Elyria,  called 
the  assembly  to  order.  Mr.  Win.  H. 
Root,  of  Sheffield,  was  made  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  C.  F.  button,  of  Cleve- 
land, Secretary,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Jewett, 
of  Berea,  Chaplain.  The  pioneers 
Were  soon  seated,  the  venerable 
members  of  the  Cahoon  family  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  After  a  sec- 
ond table  of  the  descendants  of  the 
pioneers  had  partaken  of  the  gener- 
ous pic-nic  provisions,  President 
hoot,  opened  the  mental  feast  by 


a  brief  retrospect  of  the  past  fifty 
years,  with  a  happy  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  anniversary  celebra- 
tion and  the  cordial  welcome  ever 
extended  to  guests  by  the  hospita- 
ble Cahoon  family.  He  then  read 
the  following: 

RECORD  OF  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

"Joseph  Cahoon  with  his  wife  and 
eight  children,  arrived  here  October 
10th,  1810,  from  Vergennes,  Ver- 
mont. 

The  family  now  consists  of  four 
children,  forty-three  grand-children, 
and  fifty-three  great-grand-children. 

Since  the  last  meeting  there  has 
been  one  death  and  Vvvo  births/' 

The  President  offered  .as  a  senti- 
ment: 

The  Patriarch  Joseph  and  his  numerous  Tribe     Hon- 
est Men  and  Women,  the  noblest  work  of  God ! 

Kev.  Mr.  Jewett  responded  in  a 
short,  appropriate  speech,  in  which 
he  paid  a  tribute  to  the  sterling  vir- 
tues of  the  Cahoon  pioneers  and 
their  descendants — their  integrity, 
industry,  enterprise  and  hospitality. 
He  regarded  these  annual  meetings 
as  bright  spots  in  life — polishers  of 
the  rough  edges  of  society — making 
men  and  women  happier  and  better 
by  social  contact.  Mr.  J.  closed 
with  the  following  sentiment: 

The  Cahoon  Family,  and  all  who  meet  with  them: 
A  long  and  peac  ;ful  life,  and  a  happy  meeting  next  year. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Wheeler,  expressing  the 
regrets  of  herself  and  President 
Wheeler,  of  Baldwin  University, 
Berea,  for  unavoidable  absence. 
We  quote  from  the  letter : 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Caiioon:    Dear  Friends  : 

*  *  *  We  remember  with 
much  pleasure,  those  happy  gather- 
ings, and  are  saddened  by  the 
thought  that  one  at  least  of  the  num- 
ber that  last  year  enjoyed  your  gen- 
erous hospitality,  lies  low — yet,  he 
sleeps  well/  Happy  for  us  all  if, 
when  our  summons   come,  we   too 
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are  ready  for  the  "Chariot  of  Israel 
and  the  horseman  thereof." 

May  I  oiler   the    following  senti- 
ment : 

Rev.  W.  B.  Disbro  :     Beloved   in  life,  lamented  in 
death,  he  has  gone  to  his  reward. 

The  Cahoon  Choir  sang  with  much 
pathos  "  The  Vacant  Chair." 

A  sentiment  was  read  by  the  Pres- 
ident paying  a  proper  tribute  to  the 
worth  of  Mrs.  Johnson,   of  Dover, 
widow  of  the   Hon.  Leveritt  John- 
son, formerly  Representative  in  the 
Ohio    Legislature    from    Cuyahoga 
county.    Mr.  Johnson  died  in  1846, 
his  widow,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Lydia  Cahoon,  numbers  nearly  three 
score  and  ten  years.    She  was  pres- 
ent at  the  festival,  and  Dr.  Dutton, 
of  Cleveland,  made    a  pleasant  re- 
sponse to  the  sentiment.    He  spoke 
of  his  regard  for  old  women — had 
always  "sparked"  them  in  preference 
to    young    ladies — and    had    fallen 
quite  in  love   with    the   venerable 
Mrs.  Johnson,  whom  he  had  never 
seen  until  to-day.     She  had    much 
interested  him  in  her  narration  of 
the  incidents  of  pioneer  life,  especi- 
ally in  the  fact  that  when  at  the  age 
of  fourteen    she    met   with    young 
Johnson  of  sixteen,  who   had   come 
the  day  after  her  own  arrival  to  en- 
liven the  solitude  of  the  wilderness 
as  her  father's   neighbor,  and  then 
thought  "  he  was  the   boy  for  her." 
So  it  proved,  and  the  "love  at  sight" 
made  Hymen's   torch   brighter  and 
brighter  through  a  long  and  useful 
wedded  life.    Dr.   D.    advised    the 
young  to   love    and  often  counsel 
with  the  old  if  they  too   would   be 
wise,     happy    and     blessed.      The 
"mother's in  Israel"  smiled  pleasant- 
ly at  the  Doctor's  "sparking"  speech, 
while  their  daughters  pouted  prettier 
than  ever  at  the  transparent  flattery, 
evidenced  by  the  presence  of  his  fair 
young  wife  in  their  midst.    As   an 
offset  to   the   singular  taste   of  the 
speaker,  somebody  sent  the  follow- 
ing   sentiment    to    the    President, 


which  was  received  with  bursts  of 
laughter. 

Old  Bachelors  and  Old  Maids— A  cold  set ;  may  they 
he  toasted  till  they  are  melted  together. 

The  following  sentiment  was  offer- 
ed by  Mr.  Norman  Day  of  Shefleld: 

The  Days  of  Yore :     We  cherish    the  remembrance 
of  them. 

In  answer  to  a  call,  Mr.  Day  made 
a  capital  three  minute's  speech,  go- 
ing back  to  the  boyhood  homes  of 
the  pioneers  of  New  England,  and 
contrasting  the  times  then  with  the 
wonderful  improvements  of  the 
present  era. 

Mr.  Clark  Eldred,  of  Elyria,  was 
called  out,  and  briefly  referred  to 
his  arrival  in  Dover  in  1811,  and  the 
panic  among  the  few  families  of  the 
neighborhood  on  Hull's  disgraceful 
surrender  to  the  British. 

A  toast  given  to  the  Host  and 
Hostess  of  the  occasion  we  failed  to 
obtain  a  copy  of.  President  Root 
spoke  of  the  great  satisfaction  afford- 
ed all  their  guests  by  these  celebra- 
tions, and  said  that  the  hospitalities 
proffered  are  heartfelt  as  was  shown 
by  tears  so  frequently  trickling 
down  the  cheeks  of  the  venerable 
Host  before  him.  Mr.  Wm.  O.  Ca- 
hoon, the  youngest  of  the  original 
Cahoon  family,  offered  the  following: 

In  behalf  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph ,  I  extend  to  the 
princes  of  the  surrounding  tribes  of  Judah,  &c,  a  cheer- 
ful welcome  to  our  am  ual  gatherings.  Please  come  often. 

Miss  Addison  of  Cleveland,  favor- 
ed the  assembly  with  two  songs  dur- 
ing the  festival,  one  being  "Happy 
are  we  to-day,  friends."  The  sun 
getting  low,  though  the  day  seemed 
short,  after  singing  the  Doxology 
by  the  assembly,  an  adjournment 
took  place   to  October   10th,  1SG6, 

Cahoon  creek  was  a  locality  of 
much  interest  in  pioneer  times.  Jo- 
seph Cahoon  built  the  first  grist  mill 
west  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  on  the 
Black  river,  which  was  then  includ- 
ed in  Dover  township;  and  the  first 
mill  in  the  present  Dover.  The 
ruins  of  the  latter  still  exist  on  the 
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Cahoon  farm.  The  sills  were  laid 
the  clay  of  Perry's  victory,  and  the 
workmen  heard  the  Yankee  thunder 
near  Put-in-Bay.  The  mill  stones 
were  obtained  on  the  farm,  and  the 
mill  was  a  god-send  to  the  sparse 
population  all  through  the  Lake  re- 
gion. During  the  great  drought  in 
the  fall  of  1818,  the  mills  on  Black 
Hiver  and  the  Cahoon  mill  failed, 
and  people  up  the  Lake,  thirty  or 
forty  miles  distant  from  Cleveland, 
after  living  on  jointed  and  pounded 


corn  as  long  as  possibly  palatable, 
had  to  go  to  mill  on  horseback  as  far 
as  Newburg,  to  obtain  ground  grists. 
Dover  now  bids  fair  to  become 
the  vineyard  of  the  county.  The 
Dover  Bay  Company  have  already 
some  fifty  acres  in  grapes,  and  are 
underdrainjng  large"  fields  on  the 
Lake  bank  to  add  to  the  profitable 
culture.  The  location  is  sightly,  the 
soil  clay,  and  thought  to  be  the  very 
best  for  grapes.  J.  A.  H 


REMARKS  AT  THE  TOWNSEND  MEETING. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  very  full 
report  of  the  last  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  Townsend  in  the  Sandusky 
Register  for  the  following  sketches 
of  remarks  made  on  that  occasion. 

FRANKLIN  D.  REED. 

On  taking  the  floor  Mr.  Reed  gave 
an  interesting  outline  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Fire  Lands,  commenc- 
ing about  the  time  of  Hull's  sur- 
render, and  at  some  length  gave  the 
details  of  a  hurried  stampede  by  his 
father  and  family  from  their  early 
home,  near  Huron,  to  Mansfield,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  Indians 
who  were  then  in  the  vicinity  of 
Huron  and  Greenfield,  plundering 
and  massacring  the  settlers.  The 
country  at  that  time  between  Huron 
and  Mansfield  was  a  wilderness,  and 
to  reach  the  latter  place  it  became 
necessary  to  cut  a  road  through  the 
timber  in  order  that  the  team  might 
pass. 

In  those  days  the  standard  articles 
11 


of  food  were  pounded  corn  and 
johnny-cake.  The  young  ladies  were 
not  quite  as  stylish  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  "but  the  boys  of  those 
days  thought  as  much  of  them  as 
the  boys  of  to-day  do  of  their  lady- 
loves. Their  dresses  then  were 
homespun  linen,  starched  and  ironed 
until  they  looked  white,  clean  and 
bright,  and  if  they  were  figured  it 
was  with  stripes  or  plaids  in  copper 
colors.  The  hair  was  neatly  done 
up  in  a  roll,  with  small  tasty  ribbons 
attached  to  the  ends.  Their  cheeks 
were  red,  their  steps  light  and  elas- 
tic, their  health  excellent,  and  the 
majority  of  them  were  just  such 
women  as  the  boys  of  to-day  would 
not  like  to  "  tackle." 

The  ladies  of  pioneer  days  were 
not  easily  frightened.  About  the 
year  1812,  his  grandfather  had  clear- 
ed three  or  four  acres  of  land  near 
Norwalk.  One  evening  fifteen  or 
twenty  drunken  Indians  approached 
the  house  where  his  mother    was 
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alone  churning.  One  of  them  pass- 
ing over  the  porch  and  through  the 
open  door  entered  the  room  and  de- 
manded some  butter-milk.  "Mother 
told  him'/to  wait,  it  was  not  ready. 
The  Indian  became  angry  and  seized 
hold  of  the  dasher,  when  mother 
pushed  him  away.  The  Indian  then 
drew  a  scalping  knife,  which  mother 
knocked  out  of  his  hand,  and  catch- 
ing him  by  the  breech- cloth  and 
nape  of  the  neck,  threw  him  head- 
long through  the  door  among  the 
other  savages  outside.  The  Indians 
concluded  they  didn't  want  any  but- 
ter-milk and  left." 

Mr.  Reed  then  related  some  inter- 
esting hunting  stories,  and  spoke  of 
the  time  when  there  were  but  two 
dwelling  houses  between  Berlin  and 
Townsend ;  when  the  country  was 
infested  by  wild  beasts  and  wilder 
men,  and  wagon  roads  were  almost 
unknown.  In  conclusion  he  exhib- 
ited the  skin  of  a  wild  cat,  shot  some 
six  weeks  since,  in  the  Big  Windfall, 
Ottawa  county. 

HON.  F.  D.  PARISH, 

Being  called  for,  said  in  substance : 
"When  I  came  into  the  county  I 
went  into  a  little  village  and  began 
the  practice  of  law.  Don't  know  of 
any  hunting  stories.  The  only  hunt- 
ing excursion  I  was  ever  engaged  in, 
was  one  organized  in  Sandusky,  in 
the  winter  of  1833.  The  country 
about  Sandusky  was  then  very  new. 
The  hunting  party  were  to  form  a 
circle,  extending  from  Cedar  Point 
to  Bloomingville,  and  thence  to 
Venice.  At  a  given  signal  the  hunt- 
ers were  to  close  up  on  the  game 
and  drive  it  into  the  bay ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  bay  was  frozen  over, 
and  the  game  took  to  the  ice  and 
thus  escaped.  Mr.  Townsend,  the 
pioneer  of  Townsend  township,  was 
originally  a  resident  of  Sandusky; 
and  the  voters  of  the  county,  then 
Huron,  were  limited  indeed,  there 
being  but  little  over  50,000  in  all  the 


United  States.  At  that  time  there 
was  one  unbroken  forest  from  San- 
dusky to  Columbus.  The  stories  of 
the  pioneers  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
who  come  after  them ;  even  the 
names  of  the  first  settlers  will  have 
an  increasing  interest  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Since  I  settled  here, 
forty-five  years  ago  this  spring,  one 
by  one  the  old  men  have  departed, 
and  soon  the  last  one  will  be  taken 
home." 

MR.  TILLINGHAST 

said  the  earliest  recollection  he  had 
of  Mr.  Parish  was  some  thirty  or 
thirty- five  years  ago,  when  he  (Mr. 
Parish)  was  practicing  law,  and  was 
famous  for  his  long  speeches.  At 
that  period  Mr.Tillinghast  was  teach- 
ing school  in  Norwalk.  In  1831 
there  was  no  school  house  or  church 
in  Norwalk.  Three  meetings  were 
held  in  the  old  seminary,  (since 
burned.)  The  late  Piatt  Benedict 
read  the  services  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  first  story,  and  the 
methodists  occupied  the  basement. 
The  second  story  was  occupied  at 
times  by  various  other  denomina- 
tions. The  Baptists  held  their  meet- 
ings in  the  Court-house,  and  he  (Mr. 
Tillinghast)  used  to  blow  an  old  tin 
horn  in  the  doorway  to  call  Mr.  Moss 
and  his  neighbors  to  meeting.  Uncle 
Keeler,  who  was  at  that  time  a  reg- 
ular attendant  at  church,  was  elected 
Constable  and  Coroner  for  life.  In 
1831  the  town  of  East  Townsend 
consisted  of  the  old  store  of  Mr. 
William  Townsend  and  three  dwell- 
ings. 

JAMES   ARNOLD 

said,  "  I  removed  from  Utica,  N.  Y., 
thirty-five  years  ago,  bringing  my 
wife  and  a  young  lady  with  me — was 
detained  four  days  at  Buffalo,  wait- 
ing transportation.  After  reaching 
Milan,  I  counted  my  money  and 
found  myself  possessed  of  just  sev- 
enty-five cents.     After  working  in 
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Milan  a  few  days  I  was  taken  sick. 
As  soon  as  I  was  sufficiently  recov- 
ered, brother  and  I  packed  up  our 
poods  and  started  for  Townsend. 
Our  goods  consisted  of  bed  and  bed- 
ding, a  barrel  of  flour  and  a  five  pail 
kettle — the  latter  intended  for  boil- 
ing sap.  After  locating  and  tapping 
sugar  bush,  I  went  back  to  Milan 
and  .returned  with  the  "  women 
folks,"  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  storm 
of  sleet  and  snow.  After  the  wo- 
men were  established  in  their  new 
home,  brother  and  I  iriade  daily  trips 
to  the  sugar  bush,  and  at  length  the 
last  day  of  sugar  making  came,  and 
in  order  to  finish  Ube  worlr,  we  re 
mained  out  until  nearly  nine  at 
night.  We  then  started  for  home. 
On  the  way  I  became  very  tired  and 
said,  "  Brother,  I  haven't  twenty-five 
cents  in  the  world,  but  I  would  give 
my  note  for  two  or  three  dollars  if 
this  pail  of  sugar  was  safely  at 
home."  It  was  now  snowing  furi- 
ously. Reaching  home  we  iound 
the  fire  out,  our  suppers  cold,  and 
the  women  folks  gone.  They  had 
gone  to  look  for  us.  The  neighbors 
were  at  once  aroused,  and  with  horn- 
blowing  the  search  after  the  lost 
women^was  commenced.  The  snow 
was  now  about  two  feet  deep.  In 
passing  through  the  woods  deer 
would  spring  up  almost  near  enough 
to  knock  is  down.  The  search  was 
continued  all  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing we  heard  the  prolonged  sound 
of  the  horn  off  some  four  miles,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Barber  Settle- 
ment. My  wife  and  the  girl  had 
started  out  to  meet  us,  and  in  cross- 
ing a  stream  the  girl  slipped  from 
the  log  into  the  water.  My  wife 
told  her  that  "'frightened  people 
never  caught  cold,"  and  they  walked 
on,  but  somehow  missed  the  trail  and 
were  lost.  After  walking  for  several 
hours  the  girl  gave  out  and  told  my 
wue  to  leave  her,  but  my  wife  took 
uer  up  and  carried  her  along.  Their 
dresses  had  several  times  become 


clogged  with  ice,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  knock  it  off  with  clubs. 
At  last  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
cabin  of  an  old  man  known  in  the 
settlement  as  the  "  Hog-hunter."  He 
lived  by  hunting  in  the  winter  and 
in  the  summer  fished  for  suckers. 
He  had  a  wife  and  a  family  of  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  children,  mostly 
boys,  who  were  known  as  the  u  Wil- 
kinson tribe."  Mrs.  Wilkinson  pre- 
pared them  a  breakfast  of  the  best 
she  had,  (fried  suckers  and  johnny 
cake,  with  burnt  corn  coffee.)  Soon 
after  I  arrived  with  my  team  and 
took  my  wife  and  the  girl  home. 

J£.    O.   MJirtft* 

said  in  substance :  "  Father  moved 
to  Milan  in  1S11.  I  was  two  years 
old  at  that  time.  In  1812  father  was 
drafted  into  the  army.  Occasionally 
the  women  would  become  frightened 
on  the  approach  of  the  Indians, 
when  all  hands  would  move  into  the 
old  fort,  where  they  would  remain 
until  the  women  or  children  would 
get  to  quarreling,  when  they  would 
move  back  home. 

"I  have  lived  on  the  Fire  Lands 
all  my  life  except  about  five  months. 
I  know  all  about  Townsend ;  when 
a  boy  had  the  name  fearfully  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  by  father 
threatening  if  the  boys  did  not  be- 
have themselves  he  would  send  them 
to  Townsend? 

MARTIN  DENMAN 

moved  to  Townsend  in  1832.  At 
that  time  it  required  all  the  neigh- 
bors for  several  miles  around  to  raise 
a  building. 

AMOS  H.  FINCU 

could  remember  the  time  when  men 
came  up  from  Dunham  to  assist  in 
putting  up  buildings.  In  those  times 
whisky  was  a  necessary  article,  and 
some  of  them  occasionally  took  a 
little  too  much.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  a  man  by  the    name  of 
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Hendricks,  in  company  with  others, 
was  overcome  while  on  the  way 
home,  and  lay  down  under  a  tree  to 
rest.  In  the  night  the  wolves  came, 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  went  up  a 
tree.  Hendricks  was  too  drunk  to 
climb,  and  after  making  several  at- 
tempts to  get  up  he  turned  over  on 
his  elbow  and  exclaimed,  "  D — n  'em 
let  'em  howl,  I'm  not  afraid."  Mr. 
Finch  had  been  a  resident  of  Town- 
send  for  thirty  years  the  15th  of  last 
March. 


0.  H.  VAN  TASSAL 

came  to  Townsend  with  Mr.  French, 
and  polled  his  first  vote  in  the  old 
block  house,  built  and  occupied  as 
a  store.  Twenty-eight  votes  were 
polled  at  that  time  in  the  township. 
Mr.  Boardman,  Clerk  of  the  election, 
was  present  at  this  meeting.  The 
country  looked  wild  to  him  at  that 
time.  It  has  made  some  little  pro- 
gress since. 


OBITUARY  NOTICES. 


PLATT    BENEDICT. 

Died,  at-his  residence  in  Norwalk, 
on  Thursday  morning,  October  25th, 
1866,  Platt  Benedict,  the  venerable 
President  of  the  Fire  Lands  Histor- 
ical Society,  aged  01  years,  7  months 
and  7  days.  * 

The  Patriarch  is  gone!  This  in- 
telligence will  fall  on  many  ears 
with  a  sad  and  mournful  interest. 
The  citizens  of  the  Fire  Lands  have 
regarded  with  filial  affection,  and  in 
his  declining  years  almost  with  rev- 
erence, the  venerable  man  who,  for 
half  a  century,  has  been  the  pioneer 
settler  of  Norwalk. 

He  was  born  in  Danbury,  Conn., 
March  IS,  1775,  located  in  Norwalk 
in  1815,  and  moved  his  family  here 
ki  1817.  He  built  the  first  house  in 
the  place,  a  log  one,  in  1817,  which, 


in  1819,  gave  way  to  the  brick  house 
in  which  he  spent  his  days,  and  was 
the  first  brick  one  built.  In  ISIS  he 
built  the  first  barn  in  town,  a  frame 
one.  He  set  out  the  first  apple 
orchard,  and  in  1S32  introduced  the 
first  improved  stock.  In  181S  the 
first  religious  meeting  of  Norwalk 
was  held  in  his  house.  He  was  the 
first  Post-master  in  Norwalk,  having 
been  appointed  in  ISIS,  and  served 
until  removed  by  General  Jackson 
iii  1828.  In  1820  he  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing the  first  Sabbath  School  in 
the  place,  which  was  held  in  the 
Court-house  and  attended  by  nearly 
all  the  children  in  town.  He  was 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
182S-31,  and  Mayor  in  1835-40-45 
and  1S56.  He  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Huron  County  Agricul- 
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tural  Society,  in  1848.  In  1857  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Fire 
Lands  Historical  Society,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  until  his  death. 
By  none  of  those  associated  with 
him  in  his  declining  years  will  he 
be  missed  more  than  by  that  vener- 
able and  rapidly  diminishing  band 
of  Pioneer  Fathers  and  Mothers 
with  whom  he  was  wont  to  meet, 
and  of  whom  he  was  the  chief.  Those 
present  at  the  September  meeting, 
in  Greenfield,  will,  not  soon  forget 
the  solemn  and  almost  prophetic 
language  in  which  he  reminded  his 
venerable  associates  that  their  days 
on  earth  were  almost  finished,  and 
most  of  them  would  never  meet 
again. 

Like  a  "  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe," 
he  has  closed  his  eventful  career, 
and  as  he  sleeps  amid  the  beautiful 
groves  planted  by  his  hands,  long 
may  his  memory  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  this  whole  com- 
munity, who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labors. 

The  funeral  of  the  deceased  took 
place  on  the  Sunday  following,  and 
was  conducted  by  the  Knight  Tem- 
plars from  various  parts  of  Northern 
Ohio,  trains  having  been  run  for  that 
purpose  from  Cleveland  and  Toledo. 
The  sermon  was  delivered  by  Kev. 
Mr.  Marks,  of  Huron.. 

As  a  more  full  account  of  his  life 
in  connection  with  the  half  century 
history  of  Norwalk,  is  to  be  pre- 
pared by  able  hands,  an  extended 
notice  will  not  now  be  given,  and  we 
close  with  the  impressive  and  affect- 
ing words  of  his  cherished  friend, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Marks,  at  the  grave,  in 
the  presence  of  assembled  thou- 
sands :  "  Venerable  man  !  May  thy 
ashes  rest  in  peace,  and  the  clods 
hui  lightly  upon  thy  bosom!  Thy 
virtues  will  be  embalmed  forever  in 
W  our  leart  of  hearts.  Fare  thee 
well!" 


EOUSE  BLY. 

BY  J.  H.  NILES,  OF  NORWICH. 

Rouse  Bly  was  of  New  England 
parentage.  His  father,  Joseph  Bly, 
was  born  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1701, 
served  through  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  after  its  close  married  Miss 
Hannah  Rathbone,  moved  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  settled  in 
Norway,  Herkimer  County.  Rouse 
Bly  was  born  July  10th,  179o,  and 
was  the  fifth  in  a  family  of  nine 
children/  Common  schools  wrere 
almost  unknown  during.his  boyhood, 
and  the  little  education  he  after- 
wards acquired  was  rucked  up 
through  the  requirements  of  his 
business,  by  his  own  application  to 
study  during  his  leisure  moments. 
In  1806,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  Benjamin  Mar- 
vin, of  Utica,  to  learn  the  carpen- 
ter's trade.  Being  naturally  ingen- 
ious, he  became  an  accurate  and  ex- 
pert workman.  He  served  in  the 
war  of  1812  three  months,  at  Platts- 
burg,  as  a  substitute  for  an  older 
brother. 

In  the  spring  of  1815,  at  the  age 
twenty-two,  he  left  Utica  with  a 
horse,  light  wagon,  chest  of  tools, 
and  what  money  he  had  saved  by 
working  at  his  trade,  and  traveled 
westward,  making  his  first  stop  with 
an  old  acquaintance  at  Meadville, 
Fa.  He  found  plenty  of  work  in 
his  trade,  and  stayed  till  late  in  the 
fall  of  1817,  laying  up  in  the  two 
years  considerable  money.  He  left 
Meadville  and  spent  the  winter  of 
1817-18  in  traveling.  He  came  to 
Mt.  Vernon  and  struck  South,  cross- 
ed the  Ohio  River  into  Kentucky, 
re-crossed  at  Cincinnati,  and  came 
to  Columbus  during  the  session  of 
the  Legislature,  and  there  formed, 
the  acquaintance  of  the  member 
from  Richland  County,  Mordecai 
Bartley,  and  through  his  inlluence 
came  to  Mansfield,  and  bought  a 
half  section  of  land  some  five  miles 
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west  of  Mansfield.  Mr.  Bly  then^ 
returned  to  Meadville,  Pa.,  settled? 
up  his  business,  shipped  his  tools  to 
Huron,  came  back  to  Mansfield, 
went  to  Huron  for  his  tools,  and 
early  in  the  summer  of  1818  called 
on  Major  Underhill,  in  Ridgefield 
Township,  an  old  York  State  ac- 
quaintance. He  took  the  contract 
to  build  a  barn  for  the  Major,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  of  1818 
built  the  barn  now  standing  near 
the  saw  mill,  two  miles  west  of  Nor- 
walk.  His  account  reads,  ^Septem-. 
ber  8th.  1818,  David  Underhill  Dr., 
to  building  one  barn,  880.  By  his 
account*  i§>4=  Halmiced  accounts  by 
his  giving  his  note  of  hand  for  876." 
Mr.  Bly  worked  at  his  trade  mostly 
in  Milan  and  Norwalk  till  the  winter 
of  1819,  seldom  losing  a  day's  work, 
and  in  the  two  years  saved,  mostly 
in  notes  of  hand,  about  S800.  In 
the  spring  of  1820  he  went  to  work 
in  New  Haven  and  married  Miss 
Mary  Barney,  and  soon  after  moved 
Onto  his  lot  west  of  Mansfield.  His 
land  was  heavily  timbered  and  an 
unbroken  forest.  Enos  Rose  says 
he  built  a  cabin  in  the  usual  style, 
with  the  exception  that  he  had 
boards  for  doors  and  upper  floor,  and 
his  neighbors,  thought  it  rather  aris- 
tocratic. 

While  working  in  Meadville,  Mr. 
Bly  joined  the  Free  Masons  and  pro- 
gressed to  the  Royal  Arch  degree, 
and  while  working  in  Nor  walk  he 
was  a  Charter  member  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non Lodge,  at  Norwalk,  and  on  mov- 
ing on  his  farm  removed  his  masonic 
membership  to  Mansfield.  From 
1S20  to  1825,  he  cleared  up  seventy 
acres  of  his  land  and  built  a  saw  mill 
on  it,  gave  up  his  trade  and  became 
in  reality  a  backwoods  farmer.  In 
1822  he  was  elected  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  his  commission  bears  the 
signature  of  Governor  Allen  Trimble. 
In  1825  he  sold  out  and  Jsought  a 
farm  in  New  Haven,  a  half  mile 
north  of  Plymouth,    moved    to  it, 


and  there  spent  the  remaining  work- 
ing days  of  his  life. 

In  1S29  his  wife  died,  leaving  him 
with  six  small  children.  Mrs.  Bly 
was  born  in  1803,  in  Luzerne  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1830  Mr.  Bly  married  Mrs. 
Sophia  Coe,  widow  of  Luther  Coe., 
and  half-sister  to  his  first  wife.  She 
was  left  a  widow  with  six  small  chil- 
dren, and  when  the  two  families  be- 
came one  Mr.  Bly  was  at  the  head 
of  a  family  of  twelve  children,  the 
oldest  not  twelve  years  old,  and 
graded  in  couples  from  the  oldest  to 
the  youngest,  with  less  than  two 
years  between  them.  By  the  second 
marriage  six  more  children  were 
added  to  the  family,  making  eigh- 
teen in  all.  Although  his  own  edu- 
cation was  meagre,  Mr.  Bly  was  a 
warm  advocate  for  schools  and  was 
anxious  to  educate  his  children.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  furnished  a 
school  room  in  his  own  house,  hired 
and  boarded  a  teacher  and  kept  up 
a  school  for  his  own  family  and  such 
of  his  neighbors  as  he  could  accom- 
modate. To  use  Mr.  Bly's  own 
words,  his  best  days  were  those  in 
which  his  family  was  the  largest. 
His  farm  was  large  and  well  improv- 
ed, and  he  always  kept  a  large  stock 
of  cattle,  sometimes  over  a  hundred 
head,  and  always  had  enough  to  pro- 
vide with. 

In  1812  Mr.  Bly  was  elected  Coun- 
ty Commissioner,  and  served  four 
years.  He  was  a  petitioning  mem- 
ber of  the  Chapter  Lodge  at  Nor- 
walk, in  1821,  and  a  Charter  member 
of  the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Plymouth, 
in  1851,  and  held  offices  wherever 
he  was  a  member.  The  powers  of 
his  mind  were  above  those  of  the 
average  of  men — quick  to  compre- 
hend, clear  in  discrimination  and 
sound  in  judgment.  In  politics  he 
was  formerly  a  Whig,  then  a  Repub- 
lican, strongly  anti-slavery,  and  al- 
ways active  in  selecting  the  best  men 
for  office.    His  kindness  and  benev- 
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olence  were  proverbial.  Enos  Eose 
gays  "when  shivering  humanity 
stood  at  his  door  he  never  stopped 
to  ask  what  made  him  poor."  But 
he  delighted  most  to  assist  the 
young  who  were  just  starting  in  the 
world ;  and  it  was  this  trait  of  his 
character  and  the  confidence  he  had 
in  those  he  sought  to  assist,  that 
finally  brought  his  fine  property  into 
peril  and  sold  his  homestead  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  His  wife 
died  in  1854,  and  after  that  time  he 
made  his  home  with  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Clarinda  Lawrence. 

Of  Mr.  Ely's  twelve  children,  only 
six  lived  to  marry,  and  only  three 
are  now  living.  Clarinda  married 
Ebenezer  Lawrence,  of  Norwich, 
and  has  two  children.  Lysander  Bly 
married  Mary  J.  Harris,  and  was 
private  in  the  11th  Kansas  regiment, 
and  died  at  Fort  Scott,-  He  left  a 
wife  and  three  children.  Samantha 
married  Henry  Insley,  and  died  in 
Michigan,  leaving  two  children. — 
Alvin  Bly  married  Almira  Tuttle, 
and  died  in  Michigan,  leaving  a  wife 
and  three  children.  J.  H.  Bly  mar- 
ried Sarah  Blodget,  and  has  children, 
and  lives  in  Fairfield.  He  was  Cap- 
rain  in  the  1st  Regiment  Ohio  Heavy 
Artillery.  D.  W.  Bly  was  in  the 
Commissary  Department  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  when  last  heard  from  was 
starting  home  from  New  Orleans, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  lost 
on  the  steamboat  Sultana,  on  the 
Mississippi,  in  1864.  A.  F.  Bly  mar- 
ried Sarah  Acker,  who  died  leaving 
one  child.  He  married  for  his  second 
wife  Julia  Fomeroy,  and  lives  in 
Fairfield. 

Mr.  Bly  was  an  early  and  active 
member  of  the  Fire  Lands  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  much  of  the  interest 
manifested  in  its  behalf  in  New 
Haven  was  due  to  his  active  and 
untiring  exertions.  Even  after  the 
partial  failure  of  his  eye  sight,  he 
continued  his    efforts    successfully, 


when  men  of  less  perseverance 
would  have  been  discouraged. 

Mr.  Bly  died  at  the  residence  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  in  Nor- 
wich, September  4th,  18GG.  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  his  wife  were  truly  a 
son  and  daughter  to  him  in  his  last 
lingering  sickness — spared  neither 
money  nor  pains  to  provide  for  his 
wants.  A  large  concourse  of 
Masons  accompanied  his  remains 
from  Norwich  to  New  Haven,  and 
after  a  sermon  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hoke, 
pastor  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Plymouth,  they  were  consigned  to 
the  grave  with  the  ancient  and  im- 
pressive ceremonies  of  tlic  Masonic 
order.  He  Tiv««I  h  uuw  IvLison,  cvu 
ready  to  relieve  the  wants  of  others, 
and  always  with  a  liberal  hand. 

JOAB  SQUIRES. 

On  Sunday,  the  31st  of  March,  1867, 
Mr.  Joab  Squires,  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  Florence,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  Township. 

He  was  born  in  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 
Nov.  2d,  1777.  He  lived  near  West- 
port,  until  1799,  when  he  married 
Mary  Buckley,  and  moved  to  South- 
port  in  the  same  County.  His  occu- 
pation while  living  in  Connecticut, 
was  that  of  a  sailor;  owning  and 
commanding  a  vessel  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade  between  Boston, 
Mass.  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1810, 
his  vessel  was  wrecked  on  Nantucket 
Shoals.  He  immediately  purchased 
an  interest  in  another,  and  in  1812, 
was  captured  by  a  privateer,  but 
was  subsequently  released  and  re- 
turned to   Boston. 

He  emigrated  to  Ohio,  in  1815,  ar- 
riving at  Florence,  the  15th  day  of 
July.  He  settled  on  Lot  29  in  the 
4th  Section,  on  which  he  resided  till 
death — 52  years,  and  was  buried  on 
his  own  premises. 

His  first  wife  died  many  years 
ago,  but  his  second,  survives  him. 
He  had  in  all  sixteen  children,  nine 
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of  whoiti  are  now  living.  All  but 
one  of  his  children  are  married,  and 
his  descendants  number  nearly  one 
hundred.  For  many  years  a  family 
meeting  was  held  regularly  at 
Christmas,  and  these  were  always 
seasons  of  rare  pleasure  to  him. 
His  daughter  Adaline  and  John 
Brooks,  Jr.,  were  the  first  couple 
married  in  the  Township,  and  his 
daughter  Ruth  kept  the  first  school. 
He  was  the  first  township  clerk, 
having  been  elected  in  1817. 

He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
Fire  Lands  Historical  Society,  and 
furnished  most  of  the  information 


the 
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published,  relative  to 
history  of  FltSreftce. 

He  always  maintained  an  irre- 
proachable character,  and  was  es- 
teemed a  useful  citizen. 

BENJAMIN  BENSON. 

Died,  at  Norwalk,  January  20th, 
1867,  Benjamin  Benson,  aged  78 
years,  8  months  and  1  days. 
-  Mr.  Benson  was  born  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  May  16th,  17S8.  He 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
during  his  campaigns  is  supposed  to 
have  obtained  such  information  re- 
specting the  Fire  Lands  as  to  induce 
him  to  make  that  country  his  future 
home. 

He  removed  from  New  York  Oc- 
tober 14th,  18  7;  and  after  a  tedious 
journey,  driving  his  own  team,  reach- 
ed Florence  December  2d,  where  he 
found  a  shelter  for  his  family  in  Major 
Barnum's  log  house,  without  chim- 
ney or  floor.  Before  Spring  he  had 
built  a  log  cabin  on  his  own  land,  in 
Clarksfield,  to  which  he  removed. 
Smith  Starr  and  Simeon  Iioyt,  in 
June,  1817,  were  the  first  settlers  of 
that  township,  and  Mr.  Benson  with 
Samuel  Husted  and  Eli  Segar,  were 
the  next. 

Alter  remaining  in  Clarksfield 
manv  years,  Mr.  B.  purchased  a  farm 
in  the  west  part   of  Towns  end,  on 


which  he  resided  till  his  removal  to 
Norwalk,  about  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Benson  took  much  pleasure  in 
preserving  the  records  and  incidents 
of  the  early  settlements,  and,  when 
his  health  permitted,  showed  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  success  of  the 
Fire  Lands  Historical  Society.  He 
possessed  much  fancy  and  aptness 
for  writing.  Several  of  the  histori- 
cal sketches  in  the  Pioneer  are  from 
his  pen.  In  a  ripe  old  age,  he  rests 
from  his  labors ;  and  in  his  decease 
another  link,  which  connects  the 
present  with  the  past,  is  severed. 


AKCHIBALD  EASTER. 
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Mr.  Archibald  Easter,  aged  S3  years. 
Mr.  Easter  was  born  in  Ireland,  but 
came  to  America  in  1812.  Stayed 
through  the  war  and  returned  home, 
engaged  in  business,  but  finally  broke 
up  and  returned  to  this  country  in 
1810.  He  settled  in  Greenfield, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death. — 
He  was  a  man  of  rather  superior 
abilities,  of  general  intelligence,  high 
social  qualities,  and  much  respected 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives. A  large  concourse  of  pioneers 
and  other  friends  followed  him  to 
the  quiet  grave.  • 

ROBERT  CROW. 

Died,  recently,  near  Centerton, 
Ohio,  Mr.  Robert  Crow,  aged  46 
years. 

He  was  an  active  business  man  ;  a 
member  of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical 
Society,  and  leaves  a  widow  with 
seven  children  and  a  large  circle  of 
friends  to  mourn  his  loss" 

He  was  buried  at  Greenfield  Cen- 
ter, according  to  the  usages  of  the 
Odd  Fellows,  to  which  order  he  be- 
longed. 

MRS.  NANCY  RANSOM. 

Died,  at  the  residence  of  C.  H. 
Ransom,  in  Margaretta,  May  11th, 
Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Ransom,  wife  oi*  Judah 
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Win.  Ransom,  deceased,  in  her  sev- 
enty-sixth year. 

Born  in  Connecticut,  October  28, 
17iil.  Married  October  10th,  1813. 
Removed  to  Black  River,  in  Ohio,  in 
1823;  to  Sandusky  in  1825.  She  bore 
her  full  share  of  the  trials  incident 
to  the  settlement  of  new  countries, 
with  a  patience  and  fortitude,  sel- 
dom, if  ever  excelled.  Although  of 
a  weak  constitution,  and  frequently 
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suffering  from  poor  health,  she  found 
time  to  take  care  of  her  own  iamily, 
and  for  a  number  of  motherless 
children  of  others.  Not  forgetting 
our  soldiers  in  the  held  during  the 
last  war;  nor  neglecting  her  oppor- 
tunities for  administering  christian 
charities  and  consolation  near  home. 
Respected  as  a  neighbor;  valued  as 
a  friend.  Many  could  imitate  her 
example  with  profit ;  few  with  loss. 


S> 


THE  WAGGONER  GATHERING. 


The  following  account  of  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  social  re-unions 
of  the  season,  is  given  by  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Toledo  Commercial. 

"The  occasion  was  a  'surprise 
visit'  by  a  large  number  of  the  pi- 
oneer friends  and  acquaintances  of 
Mrs.  Lucretia  Waggoner  on  the 
eightieth  anniversary  of  her  birth- 
day. It  was  planned  and  executed 
to  the  very  arrival  of  the  guests, 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  on 
her.  part,  and  was  in  all  respects  a 
complete  success.  I  may  here  re- 
mark, that  Mrs.  W.  was  formerly 
from  Vermont,  but  resided  from 
1807  to  1815  in  Western  New  York 
and  Northern  Pennsylvania,  leav- 
ing for  Ohio  in  June  ot  the  latter 
year.  Some  idea  may  be  had  of 
traveling  in  those  days,  when  I 
state  that  in  company  with  two 
other  families  (one  of  whom,  that 
12 


of  a  Mr.  Townsend,  went  to  the 
Maumee  Valley,)  she  came  in  an 
open  sail  boat,  stopping  each  night, 
using  the  "tent  on  the  beach,"  and 
occupying  two  weeks  in  the  trip 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Huron  river. 
Her  return  trip,  20  years  afterwards, 
was  made  in  21  hours.  It  would  be 
interesting,  had  I  the  time  to  tell 
the  story  ot  the  pioneer  experiences 
which  fell  to  her  lot,  which  are  rich 
in  incident,  but  I  must  proceed  to 
the  matter  in  hand. 

It  was  arranged  in  the  programme 
that  the  older  and  more  infirm  of 
the  visitors  were  to  make  their  call 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  others  in 
the  evening.  The  tide  began  to  set 
in  about  two  o'clock,  and  by  four  no 
less  than  35  had  arrived,  being 
mostly  ladies.  About  4  o'clock  the 
tables  were  spread  with  a  great  vari- 
ety of  choice    provisions — not    ex- 
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cepting  the  ample  dish  of  pork  and 
beans — which  was  discussed  with  a 
hearty  relish,  amid  a  chorus  of 
voices  seldom  excelled.  There  were 
at  the  .table  those  who  had  passed 
all  the  varied  scenes  of  pioneer  life, 
dating  back  anterior  to  the  war  of 
1812,  and  coming  down  through  all 
changes  to  this  era  of  Railroads  and 
Telegraphs. 

As  nightfall  came  on,  the  grayer 
heads  began  to  disappear,  and  in 
the  early  evening  the  second  di- 
vision commenced  arriving,  and  con- 
tinued until  one  of  the  j  oiliest 
crowds  had  assembled  that  any  town 

Below  I  give  a  full  list  ot  the 
callers  of  this  occasion,  together 
with  the  year  in  which  each  settled 
liere,  (Milan,)  to  wit: 

Mrs.  Sally  Demund,  nee  Abbot 1810 

Mrs.  Philander  Wilbor,  nee  Kellogg. . .  .1812 

Mrs.  Jacob  Stevens,  nee  Merry 1814 

Mrs.  Eli  Ruggles,  nee  Merry 1814 

Mrs.  Volney  Beverstock,  nee  Heed 1816 

Jacob  Stevens 1816 

Mrs.  Anson  Bissell,  nee  McKinney 1817 

Mrs.  Henry  Kelley 1817 

Mrs.  Bartow 1817 

Seth   Jennings 1817 

Mrs.  Win.  Dimon,  nee  Fay 1818 

Mrs.  Seth  Jennings,  nee  Kline 1819 

Mrs.  John  Smith,  nee  Kline 1819 

James  C.  Lockwood 1819 

Mrs.  K.  Townsend 1819 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Fowler 1819 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Mears,  nee  Burt 1819 

Mrs.  Richard  Burt,  nee  Messenger 1820 

Clark  Waggoner 1S20 

Daniel  Hamilton 1821 

Mrs.  L.  Galpin,  nee  Adams 1824. 

Mrs.  M.  Stuart,  nee  Adams 1825 


Mrs.  Levi  Wilcoxson ." 1825 

David   Wilcoxson 1825 

Baxter  Ashley 1826 

Mrs.  David  Wilcoxson,  nee  Collins 1827 

Delazon  Dimon 1829 

Volney  Beverstock 1829 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Colton,  nee  Allen 1834 

Dr.  L.  Galpin 1834 

Hiram  McMillen 1834 

Mrs.  Baxter  Ashley,  nee  Sturtevant 1835 

Mrs.  Geo.  Lockwood 1835 

Mrs.  Stephen  Sanders,  nee  Lockwood. .  .1835 

Dr.  M.  Stuart 1835 

Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Gaston,  nee  Bissell 1 835 

Miss  Rosanna  Bissell 1835 

Mrs.  Robert  Gordon 1836 

Mrs.  Hiram  McMillen 1836 

Timothy  Hall 1837 

Mrs.  W.  I.  Bill,  nee  Homer 1839 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Stokes 1841- 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hall 1841 

S.  P.  Beckwith 1842 

Mrs.  James  Horner ]  842 

Mrs.  C.  Waggoner 1843 

Mrs.  Sarah  Morrison 1843 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Beckwith 1844 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith 1844 

Mrs.  E.  H.   Gibbs 1844 

Mrs  Martin  Merry,  nee  Delamater 1845 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Lockwood 1848 

Besides  these  were  Eev.  J.  H. 
Walter  and  Kev.  Mr.  Pollock  and 
ladies,  and  other  acquaintances  not 
properly  classsed  as  old  settlers. 
This  is  without  doubt  the  largest 
gathering  of  pioneers  convened  in 
this  region  in  a  great  many  years, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  another  such 
will  seen,  unless  it  be  held  before 
the  rapidly  depleting  process  much 
farther  reduces  their  numbers.  It 
was  indeed,  a  joyous  time,  which  all 
participants  can  not  repeat  too  of- 
ten." Observer. 
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PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES. 


THE  SICKLY  SEASONS  OF  1819  &  1836— BY  JUDGE  H.  FOWLER. 


Having  been  requested  to  write 
an  article  for  the  Pioneer,  I  have 
concluded  to  give  my  own  experi- 
ence in  pioneer  life,  and  in  connec- 
tion give  some  account  of  the  sick- 
ness endured  by  the  early  settlers  of 
the  country. 

I  left  my  native  town,  Westfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  January,  1816,  a 
few  weeks  before  the  anniversary 
that  ushered  in  my  twentieth  year, 
bound  for  the  then  far  West.  I  ar- 
rived at  Ashtabula  about  the  middle 
of  February,  at  which  place  I  re- 
mained a  few  weeks.  My  next  head- 
quarters were  located  at  Bloomfield, 
Trumbull  County,  and  I  remained  on 
the  Reserve  through  the  summer, 
traveling  some  in  the  counties  of 
Trumbull,  Geauga,  Cuyahoga  and 
Ashtabula.  In  the  fall  I  took  up  my 
residence  in  Perry,  Geauga  County. 
At  that  time  the  road  between  Cleve- 
land and  Doan's,  four  miles  east, 
was  not  cut  out.  Large  white  oak 
trees  were  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  highway,  though  the  small  stuff 
had  been  removed.  The  same  ground 
is  now  occupied  by  a  part  of  the  city 
of  Cleveland. 

My  first  visit  to  the  Firelands  was 
in  February,  1818.  I  came  along  the 
Lake  Shore  road,  found  settlements 
yt  Rocky,  Black,  Vermillion  and 
Huron  Rivers,  and  a  few  cabins 
scattered  along  between  those  pla- 
ces. At  Ogontz  Place,  now  San- 
dusky City,  the  settlement  consisted 
"f  a  small  cluster  of  houses.  Taking 
to  the  ice  on  the  Bay  I  arrived  at 


Venice  about  8  o'clock  P.  M. ;  found 
it  quite  the  largest  village  west  of 
Cleveland,  containing  several  public 
houses,  stores,  dwellings,  shops,  &c., 
and  a  population  of  sey«*al  hundred* 
The  most  prominent  event  in  antici- 
pation at  that  time  by  the  citizens 
was  the  erection  of  a  Flouring  Mill, 
and  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  excavating  the  mill  race,  to 
introduce  Cold  Creek,  which  was  to 
be  the  propelling  power.  Consider- 
able trade  was  at  that  time  carried 
on ;  large  quantities  of  salt  were  sold, 
not  only  to  the  people  of  the  Fire- 
lands,  but  to  citizens  of  Richland, 
Knox  and  other  counties.  The  most 
prominent  business  men  were  Major 
Oliver  Barrett,  who  was  from  tho 
vicinity  of  Albany,  New  York,  Dr. 
A.  Banning,  from  Mount  Vernon, 
Richland  County,  Mr.  Reed,  Smith 
&  Lindsay,  merchants,  some  mechan- 
ics by  the  name  of  Adkins,  irom 
New  "York,  three  brothers  by  the 
name  of  Wentworth — one  a  phy- 
sician— also  of  New  York,  and  others 
of  various  vocations  whose  names 
are  forgotten.  Two  large  warehouses 
were  erected,  and  quite  a  number  of 
the  houses  were  large,  substantial 
frame  buildings,  some  of  which  have 
since  been  washed  away.  One  mile 
west  of  Venice  was  a  Saw  Mill  with 
a  small  Grist  Mill  attached,  which  was 
a  great  convenience  in  the  building 
up  of  the  village. 

Margaretta  township  at  that  time 
contained  about  thirty  families,  ex- 
clusive of  Venice.     The    snow  at 
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that  time  was  about  fourteen  inches 
deep,  affording  as  line  sleighing  as  I 
have  seen  at  any  time  since. 

I  returned  to  Geauga,  now  Lake 
County,  by  the  Ridge  road,  through 
Berlin,  Florence,  Black  River  and 
Elyria  townships.  In  all  of  those 
places  there  were  some  settlers — 
only  one  family  in  Elyria.  Mr.  Ely, 
the  proprietor  of  that  place,  had  been 
out  the  summer  before  and  cleared 
fifty  acres,  built  a  saw  and  grist  mill, 
and  the  miller's  family  was  the  only 
one  there  at  that  time. 

In  June  following,  I  made  my  sec- 
ond visit  to  the  Firelands.  Passing 
through  Sandur.kv  T  noticed  the 
erection  of  a  frame  for  a  store,  which 
was  the  first  frame  building  in  the 
city.  I  took  up  a  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Margaretta  in  October, 
1818.  There  had  been,  much  sick- 
ness in  Venice  the  previous  summer, 
several  of  the  prominent  business 
men  having  died,  among  whom  were 
Major  Oliver  Barrett,  Mr.  Smith, 
(merchant)  Dr.  Wentworth  and 
others.  Many  remained  feeble  with 
ague  and  fever,  while  a  large  number 
left  the  village  for  a  more  healthy 
place,  and  the  village  became  almost 
depopulated.  It  continued  for  years 
and  did  not  revive  as  a  place  of  bus- 
iness until  the  building  of  the  mills. 

The  winter  of  181S-19  was  very 
mild,  though  in  December  we  had 
some  very  cold  weather.  January 
was  as  favorable  for  ploughing  as 
need  be  and  we  had  some  snow  and 
frost  in  February.  We  had  an  early 
spring,  and  heavy  rains  during  the 
summer,  which  caused  high  water 
in  the  creeks  and  inundated  the  low 
lands,  a  large  portion  of  which  pro- 
duced an  unusually  heavy  growth  of 
grass  and  herbage,  which,  if  not  con- 
sumed by  the  prairie  tires,  decayed, 
filling  the  atmosphere  with  malaria, 
which  could  not  be  expected  to  pass 
off  without  causing  much  sickness. 
The  south-west  quarter  of  the  town- 
ship was  a  low  marsh.    In  wet  sea- 


sons a  large  part  of  it  was  under 
water,  and  in  extreme  hot  weather 
produced  much  sickness. 

About  the  middle  of  August  my 
uncle's  family  (Deacon  Richard  Fal- 
ley)  were  taken  sick.  The  family 
consisted  of  uncle,  aunt,  four  child- 
ren, and  the  late  John  Weeden,  Esq., 
of  Sandusky  City.  His  first  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  Deacon  Falley. — 
Uncle,  aunt,  and  Mr.  Weeden  were 
sick  with  fever  and  ague,  and  in 
those  days  fever  and  ague  meant 
something.  It  was  most  horrible  to 
endure.  I  have  seen  "  shakes  "  last 
two  hours,  shaking  patient,  bed-stead 
and  floor,  and  when  all  tbu.ee  were 
shaking  it  did  seem  almost  an  earth- 
quake. Alter  the  shakes  the  patient 
generally  fell  into  a  tranquil  sleep 
for  a  short  time,  then  came  a  high 
fever,  delirium,  all  sorts  of  indistinct 
talking,  a  burning  thirst  that  con-* 
tinued  for  hours;  then  the  patient, 
as  the  fever  subsided,  became  more 
quiet — perhaps  would  rest  tolerably 
well  through  the  night — in  the  morn- 
ing take  some  breakfast,  and  have  a 
short  time  to  wait  for  the  returning 
operation,  which  was  repeated  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Mrs.  Weeden's 
case  was  different.  She  had  a  fever 
that  proved  fatal  in  four  weeks.  The 
children  had  the  ague  part  of  the 
time.  It  was  not  as  severe  on  them 
generally.  One  or  more  were  able 
to  render  some  assistance  in  taking 
care  of  others.  It  was  all  I  could  do, 
with  their  help,  to  attend  to .  the 
wants  of  the  sick  and  do  house  work, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  get  help  of 
any  kind,  though  the  neighboring 
women  would  frequently  come  in 
and  render  what  assistance  they 
could.  This  state  of  things  contin- 
ued until  October,  when  I  became 
subject  to  the  same  disease,  with  the 
addition  of  boils  and  swellings  that 
disabled  me  for  weeks.  The  others 
were  more  comfortable.  Thus  we 
continued  through  the  winter  a  most 
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miserable  family,  no  one  having 
strength  to  do  much.  None  could 
chop  wood  for  the  fires,  and  some- 
times we  were  greatly  in  need. 
Convalescents  generally  were  afflict- 
ed with  an  enormous  appetite,  and 
it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  get  food 
enough  cooked  for  a  meal  for  the 
family.  I  recollect  once  we  had  a 
girl  for  a  few  days  and  she  was  cook- 
ing a  mess  of  beans  for  dinner. 
When  she  was  ready  to  take  them 
up  they  had  nearly  all  disappeared, 
as  one  and  another  had  taken  a  few. 
Many  times  a  return  of  the  disease 
was  caused  by  overeating. 

I  have  £:tc:i  a  description  of  one 
family  only,   out  tne  sickness  wTas 

f general.  Every  family  had  more  or 
ess  sickness — even  among  the  old 
residents.  Dr.  Samuel  Stevens,  then 
a  resident  of  Bloomingville,  told  me 
he  left  home  one  day  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon,  rode  west 
through  Groton  township,  then 
south  to  the  Ridge,  and  arrived  home 
sometime  in  the  night,  having  visited 
more  than  forty  patients.  He  passed 
by  some  families  that  were  not  as 
sick,  upon  whom  he  would  have 
called  had  it  not  been  in  the  night. 
A  young  man  called  one  afternoon 
for  a  drink.  After  drinking  freely 
of  cold  water  he  was  taken  with  the 
"  shakes ; "  then  followed  a  high  fever 
that  lasted  until  morning,  he  being 
delirious  all  night.  In  the  morning 
after  a  light  breakfast  he  was  able  to 
return  to  his  home  on  Pipe  Creek. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  and 
fully  acclimated  to  the  country.  I 
have  not  seen  a  year  since  of  such 
universal  sickness,  though  it  was 
usual  to  have  fevers  and  fever  and 
ague  during  the  latter  part  of  every 
season ;  but  this  peculiar  type  of  the 
disease  has  mostly  disappeared. 

Some  fifteen  years  later  another 
more  malignant  disease  made  its 
appearance,  and  I  give  my  experi- 
ence as  it  appeared  in  my  own  family 
and  that  of  my  neighbors. 


It  has  generally  been  called  milk 
sickness  or  sick-stomach,  as  vomiting 
or  sickness  at  the  stomach  is  a  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  the  disease. 
August  8th,  183G,  my  third  daugh- 
ter, nearly  eight  years  old,  was  taken 
sick.  The  second  day  she  was  pros- 
trated and  seemed  to  be  sinking 
rapidly,  but  revived  by  the  help  of 
medicine.  She  was  taken  vomit- 
ing in  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  and  died  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  day,  having  had  medical  attend- 
ance during  her  entire  sickness.  On 
the  10th  of  August  my  second 
daughter,  a  remarkably  robust  girl 
nearly  eleven  years  old,  was  taken 
with  vomiting/ attended  with  high 
fever  and  the  most  intense  restless- 
ness, that  continued  for  three  days, 
when  her  case  assumed  a  more  sink- 
ing form  and  her  life  was  only  kept 
up  by  the  use  of  the  most  powerful 
stimulants  and  chafing  the  extremi- 
ties, which  continued  for  several 
days  when  she  revived  and  seemed 
better.  Her  physician  thought  there 
was  no  further  use  of  medicine,  and 
for  several  days  she  seemed  doing 
well,  but  began  to  complain  of  sore- 
ness in  the  throat,  which  resulted  in 
the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  and  a 
profuse  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
nose  and  mouth,  which  prostrated 
her  very  much,  and  on  the  27th  of 
August  she  breathed  her  last.  On 
the  8th  of  September  my  only  sou, 
a  little  over  five  years  old,  was  taken 
sick  with  the  same  disease  and  died 
in  two  and  a  half  days. 

My  wife,  who  was  much  worn 
down  by  fatigue,  was  taken  with  the 
same  disease  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  her  case  was  promptly 
attended  by  three  skillful  physicians, 
but  without  success.  She  died  on 
the  21st  of  September,  being  the 
fourth  member  of  my  family  con- 
signed to  the  grave  in  the  short 
space  of  six  weeks  and  three  days. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in 
describing  this  disease,  as  it  appear- 
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ed  in  my  own  family,  that  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  disease  might 
form  some  idea  of  it  in  its  most  ma- 
lignant form. 

Every  case  in  my  family  proved 
fatal,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  like 
instance  in  this  or  the  adjoining 
townships.  The  year  following,  one 
of  my  neighbors,  Mr.  Peter  Trove, 
and  most  of  his  family,  were  taken 
down  with  the  same  disease,  all 
about  the  same  time.  It  resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  mother  and  the 
oldest  son.  Some  four  or  five  cases 
recovered. 

Physicians,  in  those  days,  and  oth- 
ers were  not  sure  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  disease.  Some  con- 
tended it  was  caused  by  the  milk, 
while. others  scouted  the  idea;  but 
it  is  now  very  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained that  it  comes  from  some  poi- 
son that  is  eaten  by  the  cattle,  and 
the  same  is  communicated  both  to 
the  milk  and  flesh  of  the  animal. 
Young  calves  are  sometimes  subjects 
of  the  disease.  Some  supx)ose  they 
have  found  the  weed  that  contains 
the  poison.  In  all  cases  I  am  satis- 
fied it  is  to  be  found  in  the  forest  or 
rich*  heavy  land.    I  have  not  let  my 


cows  run  at  large  since  1836,  .and 
have  not  had  a  case  or  anything  like 
the  disease  since ;  and  this  is  uni- 
versally the  case.  We  hear  of  the 
disease  now  only  when  the  cows  run 
in  the  woods.  About  the  year  1810 
I  turned  a  yoke  of  oxen  out,  after  I 
had  done  spring  plowing.  They  run 
in  the  thick  woods,  became  quite 
fleshy  and  I  took  them  up  to  gather 
my  harvest.  One  of  them  gave  out 
the  second  day  and  died  soon  after. 
A  year  or  two  later  my  neighbor's 
cows  ran  in  the  same  woods,  and  the 
result  was  the  sick  stomach  in  his 
family,  one  case  proving  fatal. 

I  might  havo  written  ■^r^°  of  tbil 
sickness  of  1818.  There  were  many 
deaths  among  children,  who  were 
reduced  by  fever  and  then  taken 
w^ith  the  whooping-cough.  I  have 
thought  for  years  past  there  ought 
to  be  a  more  special  record  of  the 
early  sickness  in  this  part  of  the 
Firelands,  and  I  once  spoke  to  a 
physician,  then  in  practice,  to  make 
it.  As  it  has  not  been  done,  I  have 
in  a  hasty  way  given  you  some  of 
my  experience. 

Margaretta,  April  8th,  1867. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 


HAYING  AND  SPARKING  ON  SUNDAY 
IN  1812. 

The  Ashtabula  Sentinel  publishes 
some  interesting  records,  which 
were  lately  found  in  the  Recorder's 
office  of  that  county,  bearing  date 
as  tar  back  as  1812.  A  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  shelves  of  the  olnce 
required  the  books  to  be  taken  down, 


when  the  items  published  below 
were  brought  to  light,  having  slum- 
bered quietly  in  the  dust  for  over 
half  a  century.  The  records  quoted, 
however,  are  remarkable  only  as 
showing  the  strict  Puritanism  of  the 
time,  and  the  persistent  spirit  in 
which  small  infractions  of  the  Sun- 
day law  were  punished.     "Sparking 
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Sunday  night"  was  at  this  period 
considered  extremely  immoral,  and 
had  the  author  of  that  happy  song, 
entitled  "Sparking  Sunday  Night," 
have  lived  at  this  time  and  been 
known,  the  extreme  penalty  of  out- 
raged morality  would  have  been 
meted  out  to  him.  Here  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Record : 

State  of  Ohio  vs.  Calvin  Knowlton. 

May  18, 1812.— Upon  inquiry  it  ap- 
pears that  Calvin  Knowlton  is  guilty 
of  riding  from  the  township  of  Mor- 
gan to  the  township  of  Lebanon,  on 
the  Sabbath  day  evening,  previous 
to  sunset,  to  sec  his  sweetheart. 
Therefore,  iL  in  a^.  opinion  i&ai  the 
said  Knowlton  pay  to  me  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  for  breaking  the  laws  of 
morality. 

T.  R.  Hawley,J.  P. 

Truth.       Jona  Warner,  Dep.  Rec. 

Whether  Calvin  afterwards  con- 
tinued to  ride  from  Morgan  to  Leb- 
anon on  Sunday,  to  see  his  "  sweet- 
heart," and  break  the  laws  of  moral- 
ity, does  not  appear.  It  is  safe  to 
suppose  not,  however,  as  this  is  the 
only  instance  of  immorality  against 
him  on  the  records.  Doubtless  said 
sweetheart  was  left  to  pine  away  in 
miserable  melancholy,  as  Calvin  was 
too  industriously  engaged  on  week 
days  to  spend  time  for  such  amuse- 
ments as  sparking,  and  too  sensitive 
to  public  opinion  to  be  known  as  an 
immoral  young  man,  and  be  record- 
ed as  such  by  a  "J.  P.,"  with  the 
word  "  Truth,"  written  in  the  same 
line.  Here  is  another  Sabbath  break- 
er who  shared  Calvin's  fate,  but 
whose  crime  is  of  a  much  graver 
character.  This  is  so  recognized  by 
the  "J.  P.,"  who  fines  him  seventy- 
five  cents  and  costs,  while  Calvin 
settled  the  entire  bill  for  a  dollar : 

State  of  Ohio,  Ashtabula  Co.,  ss. 

July  12, 1812.— By  virtue  of  a  war- 
rant, Jonathan  Warner  appeared  be- 
fore me,  and  after  witnesses  being 


heard,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  said 
Warner  pay  the  sum  of  seventy-five 
cents  and  costs,  for  raking  eight 
cocks  of  hay  on  the  Sabbath  of  the 
11th  day  of  July,  1812,  notwithstand- 
ing the  said  _  Warner's  hay  might 
have  been  injured  by  a  heavy  thun- 
der shower. 

Ezra  Dibble,  J.  P. 

Truth.     Jona.  Warner,  Recorder. 

The  mention  of  the  thunder  storm 
is  spread  upon  the  records  to  break 
the  acuteness  of  Jonathan's  pangs, 
and  it  is  safe  to  infer  that,  had  it  not 
been  a  heavy  thunder  storm,  Jona- 
than would  never  have  ventured  out. 

Thece  th1>r,gs  show  th^  sturdy  root 
oi  Lne  tree  oi  morality,  'which  in  a 
soil  rich  in  christianizing  influences, 
has  outgrown  the  weeds  of  religious 
intolerance,  and  bears  golden  apples, 
whose  fruit  we  each  day  enjoy. — 
[Cleveland  Leader,  Nov.  12, 1S66. 


MRS.  POLLY    HASKINS— THE    OLDEST 
PERSON  IN  OHIO. 

"There  is  now  living  in  the  south- 
east portion  of  Camden,  Lorain  Co., 
Ohio,  a  Mrs.  Polly  Haskins,  who  is 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
having  been  born  in  July,  1752.  She 
was  seventeen  years  old  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary 
war.  When  the  British  first  landed 
m  New  London,  Conn.,  she  and  her 
parents  w^ere  obliged  to  quit  their 
home — she  traveling  on  foot,  and 
carrying  a  feather  bed  twenty  miles 
the  first  day.  They  could  see  the 
smoke  of  their  dwelling  as  the  work 
of  devastation,  by  the  British,  went 
on.  She  is  now  of  sound  mind,  and 
hale  and  hearty." 

The  above  paragraph,  which  has 
been  extensively  copied  by  tho 
newspapers,  is  not  entirely  correct. 
She  was  born  at  Dartmouth,  Mass., 
July  16th,  1759,  and  consequently  is 
nearly  one  hundred  and  eight  years 
old.  Her  husband  has  been  dead 
about  fifteen  years.  When  the  Brit- 
ish landed  on  Long  Island,  he  and 
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family  were  compelled  to  flee  and 
suffered  much  from  privations,  lie 
then  joined  the  army  and  drew  one 
year's  rations  for  his  family.  The 
old  lady  thought  they  fared  pretty 
hard  in  those  days.  She  says  that 
she  lived  for  weeks  on  bare  plantain 
leaves  boiled  in  water.  The  old 
lady  is  quite  active  now,  so  that  she 
gets  out  of  doors.  She  has  had  ten 
children,  eight  of  whom  are  living. 
The  above  has  been  ascertained 
from  personal  inquiry,  and  is  believ- 
ed to  be  reliable. 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  HULL'S  SURRENDER. 

Among  the  original  proprietors  and 
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county,  Ohio,  was  Levi  Finney,  who 
was  born  in  Simsbury,  Connecticut, 
in  1782,  and  arrived  in  Ohio  in  1803. 
We  learn  from  a  sketch  in  the  Co- 
lumbus Journal  that  Captain  Pin- 
ney  has  been  a  resident  of  Worth- 
ington  from  its  settlement  up  to  the 
present  time,  except  during  the  war 
of  1812,  in  which  he  commanded  a 
company  in  the  First  Regiment  Ohio 
Volunteers,  commanded  by  Duncan 
McArthur,  who  was  afterwards  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  and  was  with  his 
company  at  the  famous  "  Hull's 
Surrender,"  and  he  has  never  yet,  to 
hip  knowledge,  been  exchanged. 

One  incident  during  the  campaign 
is  worthy  of  a  place  here.  General 
Hull  called  a  council  of  his  officers 
to  decide  whether  the  army  should 
advance  or  not,  they  then  being  near 
Maiden,  Canada. 

At  this  council  were  Colonel  Mc- 
Arthur and  Lewis  Cass,  with  others 
of  note.  McArthur  was  in  favor  of 
advancing;  Hull  was  opposed  to  it. 
Much  bitter  feeling  was  exhibited  by 
both;  when  at  last  McArthur  took 
his  pistols  from  his  belt,  and  laying 
them  on  a  table,  said '  to  General 
Hull,  choose  one  of  them  and  we 
will  soon  see  whether  this  army  will 
advance  or  not.  Had  he  accepted 
that  invitation  the  history  of  that 


affair  would  have  been  different  from 
what  it  is,  as  it  is  clear  if  they  had 
advanced  they  could  easily  have 
taken  Maiden,  instead  of  submitting 
to  an  inglorious  surrender. — Toledo 
Commercial. 


THANKSGIVING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette : 

In  accordance  with  the  Proclama- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governors  of  a  large 
number  of  the  different  common- 
wealths, Thursday,  November  29th, 
will  be  observed  as  a  day  of  Thanks- 
giving to  God,  for  the  blessings  be- 
stowed upon  us  as  a  nation,  as  sepa- 
rate States  and  as  individuals. 

The  origin  of  this  eminently  ap- 
propriate custom  of  course  must  be 
traced  back  to  the  Jewish  feast  of 
ingathering.  As  an  American  cus- 
tom it  had  its  beginning  in  the  Fly- 
mouth  colony,  1623,  and  was  ordain- 
ed by  the  very  persons  who  came  in 
the  May  Flower. 

The  first  years  of  the  sturdy  Puri- 
tans were  years  of  toil  and  frequent 
distress. 

In  1620,  the  first  year  of  their  col- 
onial existence,  Miles  Standish  and 
sixteen  associates  were  directed  by 
Providence  to  the  heaps  of  food 
stored  away  in  and  around  the  Indian 
graves,  which  preserved  the  infant 
colony  from  famine  and  gave  them 
seed  for  a  future  harvest.  Cotton 
Mather  makes  this  record : 

"For  two  years  together,  after  the 
beginning  ot  the  colony,  the  poor 
people  had  a  great  experiment  of 
marts  not  living  by  bread  alone ; 
for  where  they  were  left  without  a 
morsel  of  bread  for  many  months, 
one  after  another,  still  the  good  prov- 
idence of  God  relieved  them  and 
supplied  them  for  the  most  part,  out 
of  the  sea." 

The  summer  of  1623  was  marked 
by  severe  drought,  which  threatened 
a  total  failure  of  crops,  and  conse- 
quent starvation  to  the  colony. 
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In  this  extremity  the  God  fearing 
band  appealed  to  the  hand  which 
rules  the  rain  and  the  storm.  A  day 
of  humiliation  and  prayer  was  set 
apart  by  the  Government  and  solem- 
ly  observed  by  the  people.  In  an- 
swer to  their  Elijah  like  prayers  the 
rains  descended ;  the  crops  yielded 
an  abundant  harvest,  and  the  people 
were  saved  from  the  horrors  of 
famine. 

In  grateful  and  pious  acknowledg- 
ment of  these  blessings,  the  first 
American  thanksgiving  was  pro- 
claimed and  duly  celebrated. 

In  1630,  the  Plymouth  colony 
numbered  only  three  hundred  souls, 
but  received  a  large  and  important 
addition  when  the  fleet  of  fourteen 
sail  came  safely  to  harbor  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

As  a  suitable  remembrance  of 
God's  further  care  and  kindness,  by 
this  addition  of  eight  hundred  and 
forty  colonists,  the  second  public 
thanksgiving  was  observed  July 
8th,  1630. 

In  the  epitome  of  laws  published 
by  Plymouth  colony  in  1636  we  find 
"that  it  be  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  assistants  to  command 
solemn  daies  of  humilicion  by  fast- 
ing, &c.  Also  for  thanksgiving,  as 
occasion  shall  be  offered."  A  fine  of 
five  shillings  was  decreed  against 
any  who  did  any  work  on  public 
fast  or  thanksgiving  days. 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  observed 
in  1651.  On  the  occasion  of  peace 
with  the  Dutch  a  public  thanksgiv- 
ing was  decreed  in  1654. 

In  1668  the  Court  of  Plymouth 
Colony  issued  the  following: 

"The  Court  takeing  notice  of  the 
goodnes  of  God  to  us  in  the  contin- 
uance of  our  civil!  and  religious  lib- 
erties, the  generall  health  that  wee 
haue  enjoyed,  and  that  it  hath  pleased 
God  in  some  comfortable  measure 
to  blesse  vs  in  the  fruites  of  the 
earth,  doe  conceiue  that  these  and 
other  fauors  doe  call  vpon  vs  for  re* 
13 


turnes  of  thankfulness  to  the  Lord, 
whoe  might  justly  have  dwelt  other- 
wise with  vs,  and  therefore  that  wee 
may  be  joynt  in  this  our  sacrifice, 
doe  propose  vnto  the  seuerall  con- 
gregations of  this  gou'ment,  that  the 
25th  day  of  November  next,  which 
wilbe  ye  fourth  day  of  the  weeke, 
to  be  kept  as  a  solemne  day  of 
thanksgiveiiig  with  respect  to  his 
goodnes  in  the  p'ticulares  aboue- 
mensioned,  and  what  p'ticulare 
places  and  p'sons  may  propose  to 
themselues  as  causes  of  thank- 
fulness." 
Thanksgiving  was  observed  in  East 
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The  Plymouth  records  show  fur- 
ther that  public  thanksgiving  days 
were  appointed  Nov.  20, 1680 ;  Nov. 
3,1686;  June  27, 1689,  and  Nov.  26, 
1690.  The  records  of  the  colonies 
for  the  most  part  omit  to  mention 
the  thanksgiving  days  after  1700,  be- 
cause about  this  date  the  day  was 
annually  observed.  In  1705,  the 
annual  thanksgiving  in  Connecticut 
was  appointed  for  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  November,  and  was  so  ob- 
served, except  in  the  town  of  Col- 
chester, where  it  was  postponed,  by 
a  formal  public  vote  until  the 
second  Thursday  of  the  same  month, 
on  account  of  a  want  of  a  supply 
of  molacses,  "  an  article,"  says  the 
record, (  much  used  on  such  occa- 
sions." 

The  Congress  of  1777,  the  one 
which  proposed  for  the  adoption  by 
States,  the  articles  of  Confederation, 
adopted  a  resolution  setting  apart 
"  the  IStli  day  of  December,  1777,  to 
be  observed  as  a  day  of  solemn 
thanksgiving  and  praise  throughout 
the  United  States." 

This  same  Congress  also  directed 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  im- 
port twenty  thousand  copies  of  the 
Bible. 

The  following  note  from  the  order- 
ly book,  Dec.  17, 1777,  near  Valley 
l\>r£e,  will  be  read  with  interest: 
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"To-morrow  being  the  day  set 
apart  by  the  honorable  Congress  for 
public  thanksgiving  and  praise,  and 
duty  calling  us  devoutly  to  express 
our  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
God  for  the  manifold  blessings  he 
has  granted  us,  the  General  directs 
that  the  army  remain  in  its  present 
quarters,  and  that  the  chaplains  per- 
form, divine  service  with  their  sev- 
eral corps  and  brigades;  and  earnest- 
ly exhorts  all  officers  and  soldiers, 
where  absence  is  not  indispensably 
necessary,  to  attend  with  reverence 
the  solemnities  of  the  day." 

Also  the  following  army  thanks- 
giving on  the  ja£&lJ[i§p@Bce  of  the 
treaty  with  France. 

"  Orderly  Book,  Yalley  Forge, 
May  6, 1778. 

"It  having  pleased  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  the  universe  to  defend  the 
cause  of  the  United  American  States, 
and  finally  to  raise  us  up  a  power- 
ful friend  among  the  princes  of  the 
earth  to  establish  our  liberty  and  in- 
dependence upon  a  lasting  founda- 
tion, it  becomes  us  to  set  apart  a 
day  for  gratefully  acknowledging 
the  divine  goodness  and  celebrating 
the  important  event  which  we  owe 
to  His  divine  interposition. 

"The  several  brigades  are  to  be 
assembled  for  this  purpose  at  9 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  when 
their  chaplains  will  communicate 
the  intelligence  and  offer  up  thanks- 
giving and  deliver  a  discourse  suit- 
able to  the  occasion." 

A  part  of  the  other  details,  the 
various  signals  and  discharges,  in- 
cluding three  general  huzzas ;  first, 
"Long  live  the  King  of  France;" 
second,  "Long  live  the  friendly 
European  Powers;"  third,  "The 
American  States." 

Congress  proclaimed  a  public 
thanksgiving  for  November  26, 17S9, 
on  account  of  the  capitulation  at 
Yorktown. 

President  Washington    also  pro- 


claimed a  thanksgiving  January  1st, 
1795. 

From  the  foundation  of  our  pres- 
ent form  of  government  to  the  pres- 
ent time  this  grand  old  New  Eng- 
land custom  has  been  observed  in  an 
increasing  number  of  the  Western 
and  Southern  States. 

For  some  years  past  the  proclama- 
tion has  been  issued  from  the  capital 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Presi- 
dent. For  many  years  the  designa- 
tion of  the  day  was  made  by  the 
Governors  of  the  separate  States ; 
and  as  there  was  no  concert  of  ex- 
pression, diffierent  days^were  chosen 
by  different-,  Stages.  The  custom 
now  is,  and  we  trust  ever  will  be, 
that  the  day  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  the  day  for  thanksgiv- 
ing throughout  all  the  States. 

As  a  suitable  close  to  this  histori- 
cal outline  of  the  observance  of 
thanksgiving,  we  append  the  first 
few  verses  of  a  short  poem  by  Wm. 
B.  Tappan.  L.  L. 


X  SAPPHIC    FOR    THANKSGIVING. 

"When  the  old  fathers  of  New  England  sought  to  honor 
The    Heavens    with  substance    and    with  first  fruits, 
They,  with  their  blessings,  all  uncounted,  summed  up 
their  undeserving. 

"They  praised  Jehovah  for  the  wheat  sheaves  gathered  ; 
For  corn,  and  cattle,  and  the  thrifty  orchards — blessings 
Of  basket,  storehouse,  homestead,  hamlet,  of  lard  and 
water. 

"They  praised  Jehovah  for  the  depth  of  riches  opened 
And  lavished  to  a  world  of  penury  ;   wines,   whose  red 
Ore,  unpriced,  unbought,    is  poured  from  viens   unex- 
hausted. 

"  They  made  confession  of  their  open  errors,  honestly 
Told  God  of  their  secret  follies,  afresh  their  service  as 
True  vassals  pledged  Him,  and  then  were  merry. 

"  Strong  was  their  purpose ;  nature  made  them  nobles, 
Religion  made  them  Kings,  to  reign  forever,  hymns  of 
Thanksgiving  were  their  happy  faces,  beaming  in  music." 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

The  volumes  of  Niles'  Kegister, 
published  in  Baltimore  in  181G-17, 
contain  the  following  items  of  West- 
ern interest: 

A  six-pounder  cannon  has  been 
cast  by  Green  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
executed  in  a    manner  that  com- 
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niands  the  approbation  of  all  who 
have  seen  it. 

Population  of  Cincinnati,  1815. — 
Free  white  males  above  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  1,045 ;  other  white  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  5,206 ;  blacks 
and  mulattoes,  247;  total,  6,498. 

Population  of  IxDiANA.-The  West- 
ern Eagle  makes  the  aggregate  of 
the  several  counties  of  the  Territory 
of  Indiana  amount  to  68,084  souls. 
No  doubt  the  people  will  soon  claim 
the  right  of  being  admitted  as  a 
State. 


A  steamboat  has  been  very  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  towing  large 
vessels  up  the  Mississippi  to  New 


Orleans,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an 
hour,  against  the  current  and  wind. 

The  difficulties  and  expenses  which 
attended  the  transportation  of  pub- 
lic stores  to  frontier  posts  during 
the  late  war,  have  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  legislative  intervention 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
good  roads  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  to  Lakes  Erie,  On- 
tario and  Ohamplain. 

We  already  Hatter  ourselves  that 
at  no  distant  period  the  commu- 
nication between  Buffalo  and  De- 
troit will  be  as  regular  and  almost 
as  expeditious  as  it  now  is  between 
Albany  and  New  York. 

Gin.  Gazette,  Oct  10th,  1866, 


He  who  can  read  the  following  without  a  degree  of  mournful  pleasure, 
has  neither  "  music  in  his  soul,"  nor  feeling  in  his  heart.  It  is  a  gem  worth 
preserving;  for  it  strikes  a  chord  upon  the  heart  which  vibrates  to  the  feel- 
ings of  every  man  who  can  recollect  he  was  once  a  boy.  The  tune  is  "John 
Anderson,  my  Jo,"  the  real  old  fashioned  John,  which  Burns  wrote,  and 


our  fathers  sang  u  forty 


years  ago :" 
FORTY    YEATfcS 


AGK>. 


Tune — *•  John  Anderson,  my  Joe." 


I've  wandered  to  the  village,  Tom,  I've  sat  beneath  the  tree, 
Upon  the  school-house  play  grounds,  which  sheltered  you  and  me, 
But  none  were  there  to  greet  me,  Tom,  and  few  were  left  you  know, 
Who  played  with  us  upon  the  ground -some  forty  years  ago. 

The  grass  is  just  as  green,  Tom,  bare  footed  boys  at  play, 

Were  sporting  just  as  we  did  then,  with  spirits  just  as  gay  ; 

But  the  "Master"  sleeps  upon  the  hill,  which  coated  o'er  with  snow, 

Afforded  us  a  sliding  pluce,  just  forty  years  ago. 

The  old  school-house  is  altered  some,  the  benches  are  replaced 
By  new  ones,  very  like  the  same,  our  pen-knives  had  defaced ; 
But  the  same  old  bricks  are  in  the  wall,  the  bell  swings  to  and  fro, 
Its  music's  just  the  same  dear  Tom,  'twas  forty  years  ago. 

The  boys  are  playing  some  old  game,  beneath  the  same  old  tree, 
I  do  forget  the  name  just  novv-*-you've  played  the  same  with  me 
On  that  same  spot,  'twas  played  with  knives,  by  throwing  so  and  so, 
The  leader  had  a  task  to  do — there  forty  years  ago. 
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The  river  is  running  just  as  still,  the  willows  on  its  side 
Are  larger  than  they  were,  dear  Tom,  the  stream  appears  less  wide  ; 
But  the  grapevine  swing  is  ruined  now,  where  once  we  played  the  beau, 
And  swung  our  sweet-hearts — "pretty  girls"— just  forty  years  ago. 

The  spring  that  bubbled  'ncath  the  hill,  beside  the  spreading  beach, 
'Twas  once  so  low — now  so  high,  that  I  could  hardly  reach, 
And  kneeling  down  to  get  a  drink,  dear  Tom,  I  started  so, 
To  see  how  much  that  I  am  changed,  since  forty  years  ago. 

Near  by  the  spring,  upon  an  elm,  you  know  I  cut  your  name, 
Your  sweetheart's  just  beneath  it,  Tom,  and  you  did  mine  the  same  ; 
Some  heartless  wretch  had  peeled  the  bark, — 'twas  dying  sure  but  slow, 
Just  as  that  one,  whose  name  was  cut,  died  forty  years  ago. 

My  lids  have  long  been  dry,  Tom,  but  tears  came  in  my  eyes, 
I  thought  of  her  1  loved  so  well — those  early  broken  ties  ; 
I  visited  the  old  church  yard,  and  took  some  flowers  to  throw 
upon  the  graves  of  those  we  loved,  some  forty  years  ago. 

Some  are  in  the  church-yard  laid,  some  sleep  beneath  the  sea, 
But  few  are  len,  of  that  old  class,  excepting  y<m  and  me  ; 
And  when  o^si  .lun;  is  c^inc,  clessr  j.Oiii,  aird  »vo  arc  called  cugo, 
I  hope  they'll  lay  us  where  we  played,  just  forty  years  ago. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  IN  THE  WEST. 


\ 


BY  THOMAS  BUCHANAN    READ. 


Bead  at  the  celebration  of  Forefather's  Day,  Cincinnati,  Dec.  22d,  186G. 

What  hears  our  great  eagle  ?    What  frightens  the  fawn  ; 
What  startles  the  savage,  dusk-red  as  the  dawn, 
Till  he  flies  like  the  shadows,  far  westward  forlorn, 
While  out  of  the  East  walks  the  glory  of  morn  ? 
Whence  this  thund'rous  roar,  that  awakens  the  skies, 
Making  gaps  where  the  sunshine  looks  down  with  surprise*? 
'Tis  the  ax  of  New  England  asserting  its  sway, 
Like  John,  in  the  wilderness,  clearing  the  way ! 

What  homestead  is  this  of  the  forest  new-born, 
Surveying  well  pleased  its  broad  acres  of  corn, 
While  the  porch  to  its  lap  woos  the  vines  and  the  flowers, 
These  fair  forest  orphans,  bereft  of  their  bowers. 
Where  the  laughter  of  children,  the  song  of  the  maid 
Make  a  music  that  brightens  the  primeval  shade? 
'Tis  the  New  England  home,  nestled  calm  as  a  dove, 
Proclaiming  its  mission  of  labor  and  love. 


Who  rings  the  loud  anvil,  who  guides  the  deep  plow, 
Where  solitude  nursed  her  dark  children  but  now! — 
Who  sows  the  new  furrows  with  wide  swinging  hand, 
With  a  gesture,  as  he  were  baptizing  the  land  ? — 
Who  flashes  his  scythe,  like  a  brook  on  the  plain? 
Who  drives  the  swift  sickle? — who  garners  the  grain? 
Who  tames  the  wild  stream,  teaching  labor  and  rest? 
The  hardy  New  Englauder,  blessing  the  West. 
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Who  sits  at  your  desk,  'mid  the  murmuring  school 
With  kindness  and  patience,  the  only  true  rule? 
Who  walks  with  his  Hock,  like  a  shepherd  of  old, 
Through  the  iields  of  the  Sabbath  that  lead  to  the  fold, 
Then  like  a  good  sower,  with  well  sifted  seed, 
Distributes  the  truths  of  his  liberal  creed — 
Completing  the  task  which  the  school-man  began? 
'Tis  the  noble  New  Englander  toiling  for  mail! 

Who  is  it  dares  give,  with  no  fear  of  disgrace, 
His  hand  to  his  brother,  in  spite  of  his  race  ; 
Who  asks  not  the  question,   "  Who  toils  by  my  side  ?" 
Who  deems  not  that  color  and  heart  are  allied  ; 
Who  stoops  to  the  needy  o'er  pillows  of  pain, 
With  wisdom  and  goodness  dividing  his  gain, 
In  the  great  human  battle,  doing  all  that  he  can  ? 
It  is  still  the  New  Englander  lighting  for  man ! 

Who  is  it  springs  up  when  the  gauntlet  is  flung, 
No  matter  the  source,  if  the  war  bell  is  rung ; 
Takes  his  place,  never  asking  the  creed  or  the  hue 
Of  his  coiurf.de — content  if  his  conrasre  prov«  true  ? 
"Wka  shircc  lili  lact  cup  und  dUsMes  his  last  cms** 
Though  fainting  with  hunger  or  thirst  in  the  dust? 
With  a  patriot  valor,  though  veteran  or  youth, 
Behold  the  New  Englander  fighting  for  truth ! 

And  when  the  war  ends  you  will  find  him  again 
In  the  front  rank  of  Progress,  the  honored  of  men ; 
Though  his  scepter  be  only  the  pen  or  the  ax, 
The  hand  of  his  purpose  will  never  relax, 
The  fruit  of  his  toil  must  be  ever  the  best, 
As  to  day  we  behold  in  the  land  of  the  West, 
He  soars  with  the  eagle,  though  delving  the  sod — 
A  dauntless  New  Englander  working  for  God. 


A  GOOD  AND  HONEST  JUDGE. 

John  Dudley,  of  Kaymond,  New 
Hampshire,  who  was  a  Judge  in  that 
State  from  1785  to  1807,  and  for  the 
last  twelve  years  of  its  Superior 
Court,  was  a  remarkable  man.  He 
had  not  only  no  legal  education,  but 
little  learning  of  any  kind ;  yet  he 
possessed  a  discriminating  mind,  a 
retentive  memory,  a  patience  which 
no  labor  could  tire,  an  integrity 
proof  alike  against  threats  and  flat- 
tery ;  and  a  free  elocution,  rude  in- 
deed, and  often  uncouth,  but  bold, 
clear  and  expressive  ;  with  a  warmth 
of  honest  feeling  which  it  was  not 
easy  to  resist.    Quick  to  feel  and 


prompt  to  act,  he  was  a  resolute, 
strong  minded  man,  intent  on  doing 
substantial  justice  in  every  case, 
though  often  indifferent  to  the  forms 
and  requirements  of  law.  He  did 
not  always  speak  good  English ; 
"  This  'ere  plaintiff,  and  that  'ere  de- 
fendant," "them  lawyers,"  and 
"  these  'ere  witnesses,"  were  express- 
ions that  often  fell  from  his  lips;  but 
it  was  remarked  by  Arthur  Liver- 
more,  who  had  practiced  for  many 
years  before  Judge  Dudley,  that 
"  justice  was  never  better  adminis- 
tered in  New  Hampshire  than  when 
the  Judges  knew  very  little  of  what 
the  lawyers  call  law."    "You  may 
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laugh,"  said  the  late  Judge  Theo- 
philus  Parsons,  "  at  his  law,  and  ridi- 
cule his  language;  but  Dudley  is, 
after  all,  the  best  Judge  I  ever  knew 
in  New  Hampshire."  To  have  re- 
ceived such  praise,  he  must  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  not  ignorant  of 
law,  nor  inattentive  to  its  substantial 
requirements ;  and  his  ideas  of  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  conclu- 
sion of  one  of  his  charges  to  the 
jury,  as  once  repeated  by  the  late 
Gov.  Plumer.  It  was  somewhat  in 
this  style,  with  grammatical  correc- 
tions : 

"You  have  heard,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  what  has  been  said  in  this 
case  by  the  lawyers,  the  rascals;  but 
no,  I  will  not  abuse  them.  It  is 
their  business  to  make  a  good  case 
for  their  clients  ;  they  are  paid  for  it, 
and  they  have  done  in  this  case  well 
enough.  But  you  and  I,  gentlemen, 
have  something  else  to  consider. 
They  talk  of  law.  Why,  gentlemen, 
itis  not  law  that  we  want,  but  justice! 
They  would  govern  us  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  England.  Trust  me, 
gentlemen,  common  sense  is  a  much 
better  guide  for  us — the  common 
sense  of  Raymond,  Epping,  Exeter, 
and  the  other  towns  which  have 
sent  us  here  to  try  this  case  between 
two  of  our  neighbors.  A  clear  head 
and  an  honest  heart  are  worth  more 
than  all  the  lawyers. 

u  There  was  one  good  thing  said 
at  the  bar.  It  was  from  Shake- 
speare, an  English  player,  I  believe. 
No  matter.  It  is  good  enough  al- 
most to  be  in  the  Bible.  It  is  this: 
"  Be  just,  and  fear  not."  That,  gen- 
tlemen, is  the  law  in  this  case,  and 
law  enough  in  any  case.  "Be  just, 
and  fear  not."  It  is  our  business  to 
do  justice  between  the  parties,  not 
by  any  quirks  of  the  law  out  of  Coke 
or  Blackstone,  books  that  I  .never 
read,  and  never  will ;  but  by  common 
sense  and  common  honesty  as  be- 
tween man  and  man.  That  is  our 
business ;  and  the  curse  of  God  is 


upon  us  if  we  neglect,  or  evade,  or 
turn  aside  from  it. 

"And  now,  Mr.  Sheriff,  take  out 
the  jury ;  and  you,  Mr.  Foreman,  do 
not  keep  us  waiting  with'  idle  talk, 
of  'Which  there  has  been  too  much 
already  about  matters  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
case.  "Give  us  an  honest  verdict,  of 
which,  as  plain,  common  sense  men, 
vou  need  not  be  ashamed." 


LAND  MARKS   DESTROYED. 

In  the  fire  which  swept  away  sev- 
eral houses  in  Warren,  Ohio,  the 
other  day,  some  venerable  land 
marks  were  remc ?: d.  The  Western 
Reserve  Chronicle  says : 

Some  of  the  buildings  destroyed 
were  among  the  oldest  in  town.  The 
corner  building,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Stone,  was  built  about  fifty-five  years 
ago  by  Adamson  Bently,  a  Baptist 
minister.  In  it  was  printed  The 
Trump  of  Fame,  the  first  paper  pub- 
lished in  Trumbull  county,  and  we 
believe,  on  the  Reserve.  The  dwell- 
ing of  Mrs.  King  was  also  one  of 
the  olden  time,  having  been  erected 
more  than  a  half  century  ago  by 
John  Leavitt,  and  occupied  for  sev- 
eral years  by  Jesse  Holiday,  as  a 
hotel,  being  distinguished  once  in  its 
history  as  the  hotel  of  the  town.  It 
was  very  substantially  built,  and  al- 
though it  had  weathered  the  storms 
of  over  fifty  winters,  it  was  yet  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation. 


MARRIED  IN  A  WAGON. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  pioneers  of 
JefFerson  county,  Ind.,  at  Madison, 
one  of  them  told  a  good  story  of  the 
marriage  at  midnight  of  a  rustic 
couple  by  Judge  B.,  an  old  time 
worthy  of  that  section. 

The  party  drove  up  to  the  'Squire's 
cabin.  With  a  loud  rap  the  'Squire 
was  aroused.  Up  went  the  latch 
string  of  the  door,  and  the  'Squire 
called  out: 


I 
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"What  is  wanted?" 

"'Squire  we  want  to  be  married," 
was  the  response. 

u  Well,  then,  stand  up  in  the  wag- 
on,'' said  the  'Squire.  "John,  do  you 
and  Sally  want  to  be  married?" 

Response — "We  do." 

"Do  you  make  the  request  of 
your  own  free  will?"     * 

"  We  do,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"I  then,  in  the  name  of  God,  pro- 
nounce you  man  and  wife.  Drive 
on!" 

Down  went  the  latch  string,  and 
the  old  'Squire,  grumbling  about  be- 
ing waked  up  by  youngster  at  mid- 
night, slid  b-^V  to  m§  feejb  agai". 

THE  LAST   REVOLUTIONARY  PEN- 
SIONER.* 

A  correspondent  of  the  Troy 
Times  has  visited  Samuel  Downing, 
the  last  revolutionary  pensioner,  at 
his  home  in  Edinburg,  Saratoga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  interview : 

"The  house  where,  seventy-two 
years  ago,  Samuel  Downing"  first 
made  his  home  in  this  State,  is  a 
pleasant  looking,  roomy,  two-story, 
frame  house,  having  been  enlarged  or 
repaired  during  the  past  season.  En- 
tering, our  companion  informed  Mrs. 
Downing,  the  wife  of  the  old  man's 
son,  who  resides  with  him,  of  our 
desire  to  see  the  veteran.  He  soon 
made  his  appearance  and  shook 
hands  with  us,  answering  all  our  in- 
quiries, mada  in  an  ordinary  tone  of 
voice,  as  readily  as  though  his  facul- 
ties were  scarcely  impaired  by  the 
one  hundred  ana  five  years  that 
have  passed  over  his  head.  He 
stoops  considerably,  and  uses  a  cane 
some  to  walk  about,  but  has  not  en- 
tirely lost  the  spring  "-and  elasticity 
of  step  that  we  find  in  men  in  the 
prime  of  life.  His  hair  is  white  and 
rather  thin,  hanging  down  on  his 
neck,  and  his  skin  has  a  healthy  look, 
as  though  he  might  live  for  some 

•Mr.  Downing  died  February  18th,  186?. 


years  yet.  He  was  suffering  some- 
what from  an  accident  that  took 
place  last  spring.  He  was  bringing 
in  an  armful  of  wood,  when,  making 
a  misstep,  he  fell  with  the  wood  on 
one  arm,  injuring  it  so  bad  that  it 
was  feared  at  one  time  that  he  had 
broken  it,  and  much  care  has  had  to 
be  taken  since  to  keep  him  from  ex- 
erting himself  to  do  chores  about. 
Until  within  a  year  or  two  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  walking  over  to 
Northville  and  back,  a  distance  of 
several  miles. 

Mr.  Downing  was  born  near  Exe- 
ter, N.  H.,  November  30th,  1761,  and 

1<5     PnTKJPniitmfnr      %%&      vea.l>     £>(*  age. 

(A  neighbor  dates  his  birth  back  one 
year,  viz.,  1760,  on  the  strength  of 
his  own  family  record,  and  a  tradition 
that  his  father  and  Mr.  Downing  were 
born  the  same  year.  The  account  of 
his  enlistment  agrees  with  this  tra- 
dition and  makes  him  106  years  old.) 
At  the  age  of  16  he  enlisted  in  the 
army,  and  was  sent  with  others  to 
guard  baggage  trains  to  Springfield, 
Slass.  From  there  he  went  to  New 
Jersey,  and  thence  returned  to  West 
Point.  Thence  he  came  to  Saratoga, 
where  he  went  through  the  cam- 
paign that  resulted  in  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne.  After  Burgoyne's  sur- 
render he  went  to  Schenectady  and 
Johnstown,  passing  his  second  win- 
ter in  the  army  at  the  latter  place. 
In  the  spring  he  went  south  to  Peek- 
skill,  and  was  in  an  engagement  at 
Pine  Bridge.  The  third  winter  was 
spent  at  Newburg,  and  there  he  re- 
ceived his  discharge  when  peace  was 
declared.  He  returned  to  New 
Hampshire  and  married,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1S01  moved,  with  his  wife, 
to  the  place  where  he  still  lives. 
When  the  first  pension  law  was  pass- 
ed, March  IS,  1818,  he  made  applica- 
tion and  received  a  pension,  his 
parsers  having  been  issued  by  and 
bearing  the  autograph  of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  as  Secretary  of  War. 
He  is  a  little  above  the  medium 
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height,  of  rather  stout  build,  not  cor- 
pulent, and  has  generally  enjoyed 
food  health.  On  the  30th  of  Novem- 
er,  1861,  when,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  attained  his  hundredth 
birthday,  his  townsmen  united  in  cel- 
ebrating the  event  by  a  public  meet- 
ing, procession  and  oration.  They 
met  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  in  Beecher  Hollow,  some 
two  miles  from  his  residence,  where 
he  had  spent  the  previous  night,  and 
forming  a  procession  they  went  in 
sleighs,  some  thirty  or  forty  in  num- 
ber, to  a  neighboring  forest,  where 
the  old  man  cut  down  a  hemlock 
tree,  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter. 
Then  the  company  assembled  around 
a  stand  and  listened  to  an  oration 
from  Hon.  George  S.  Bacheller.  Af- 
ter the  oration  the  procession  was 
reformed,  and  moved  to  Mr.  Down- 
ing's  residence,  where  he  cut  down 
a  bla«k  cherry  tree  measuring  afoot 
in  diameter,  and  then,  digging  a  hole 
through  the  snow  and  frost,  planted 
a  small  tree.  Mr.  Downing's  wife 
died  some  years  since,  and  of  their 
thirteen  children  only  two  survive. 
The  old  man  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  war  for  the  Union, 
and  sometimes  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  was  a  little  stronger,  so  that 
he  could  go  and  see  another  cam- 
paign. It  is  needless  to  say,  after 
this,  to  which  political  party  he  be- 
longs. 

GEN.  WASHINGTON'S  LAST  VOTE. 

The  Father  of  his  country  was 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
every  duty  as  a  citizen,  and  never 
failed  to  vote.  The  last  occasion  of 
his  doing  so  was  in  the  spring  of 
1799,  in  the  town  of  Alexandria. 
He  died  on  the  11th  of  December 
following.  The  Court  House  of  Fair- 
fax county  was  then  over  the  old 
market  house,  and  immediately  front- 
ing Gadsby's  tavern.  The  entrance 
into  it  was  by  a  slight  flight  of  crazy 
steps  on  the  outside,  and  while  the 


election  was  progressing — several 
thousand  ijersons  being  assembled 
around  the  polls — Washington  drove 
up  in  his  old  and  well-known  family 
carriage.  The  crowd  spontaneously 
gave  way,  and  made  a  lane  for  him 
to  pass  through  as  he  approached 
the  Court  House  steps.  A  gentle- 
man who  was  standing  at  Gadsby's 
door  saw  eight  or  ten  good  looking 
men  immediately  spring  forward 
and  follow  the  General  up  the  steps, 
in  order  to  uphold  and  support  him 
if  necessary.  According  to  the  cus- 
tom of  that  time,  the  five  or  six 
candidates  were  sitting  on  the  bench, 
who  rose  in  a  body  and  bowed  pro- 
foundly on  the  entrance  of  Wash- 
ington. Very  gracefully  returning 
their  salutation,  the  register  of  the 
polls  said;  "Well,  General,  how  do 
you  vote?"  (It  was  then  by  viva 
voce.)  He  looked  a  moment  at  the 
candidates,  and  replied:  "Gentle- 
men, I  vote  for  measures,  not  for 
men;"  aud  having  audibly  pro- 
nounced his  vote,  he  made  another 
graceful  bow,  and  retired.  He  was 
loudly  cheered  by  the  outward 
crowd  on  returning  to  his  carriage. 


GOVERNOR  TIFFIN. 

A  magnificent  monument  made 
out  of  pure  Italian  marble,  has  just 
been  erected  in  the  cemetery  at 
Chillicothe,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Edward 
Tiffin,  the  first  Governor  of  Ohio. 
The  inscription  is  as  follows:  "Dr. 
Edwaiid  Tiffin,  born  in  Carlisle, 
England,  Jan.  19th.  1776;  removed 
to  the  United  States  in  17S4,  and  to 
the  Northwestern  Territory  in  1790; 
Member  of  Territorial  Legislature  \ 
President  of  the  first  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Ohio;  first  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  1803  to  1807; 
U.  S.  Senate,  1S08;  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Oifice,  1812; 
Surveyor  General  of  the  West,  1814 
to  1829.  Died  as  he  had  lived,  an 
earnest  Christian,  in  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  Aug.  9th,  1829." 
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THE  WORD  "MONEY." 

Prof.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College, 
in  the  last  New  Englander,  thus  gives 
the  history   of  our  word   " money:" 

It  is  of  French  origin,  brought  into 
England  by  the  Normans  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  The  French  lan- 
guage derives  it,  along  with  most  of 
its  other  stores  of  expression,  from 
the  Latin,  where  it  has  the  form 
moneta,  and  signifies  primarily  the 
mint-,  the  place  where  money  was 
coined,  and  then,  by  transference, 
the  coin-stamp,  mint-mark,  and  the 
coin  stamped  or  minted.  But  why 
does  mo7ietamean  " mint"  in  Latin? 
For  this  reason:  The  Romans 
thought  the}-  had  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  their  goddess  Juno  for  certain 
monitions  which  she  had  given  them 
in  crises  of  their  history,  and  they 
accordingly  built  a  temple  to  Juno 
Moneta,  Juno  the  Monisher.  In  the 
said  temple  it  chanced  that,  for 
reasons  of  state  convenience,  of 
which  no  one  is  now  cognizant,  the 
Roman  machinery  for  stamping  mon- 
ey was  set  up ;  it  was  made  their 
place  of  coinage,  their  mint.  Hence 
the  name  for  mint,  and  coin,  and 
money,  in  most  of  the  tongues  of 
modern  Europe ,  they  go  back  to  a 
bit  of  popular  superstition,  and  to 
the  accidental  location  of  a  machine 
for  stamping  metal,  in  a  community 
which  was  at  the  time  one  of  the 
most  insignificant  in  Europe. 


ANCIENT  RELIC. 

On  Friday  evening  last  while  some 
workmen  were  digging  in  a  gravel 
bank  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town 
of  Milford,  Clermont  county,  they 
struct  a  bony  substance,  which  being 
uncovered  revealed  an  ivory  tusk 
about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  in 
diameter  eleven  inches  at  the  large 
end  and  tapering  to  four  or  five  at 
the  other.  During  the  night  a  rain 
fell  and  by  morning  a  large  part  of 
the  tusk  fell  to  pieces  or  into  the 
14 


consistency  of  lime  or  chalk.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  place  where 
it  laid,  the  imprint  in  the  sand  ren- 
dered it  evident  that  it  must  have 
been  originally  about  eleven  feet  in 
length.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  the 
largest  specimen  ever  found  in  this 
vicinity,  the  remains  of  a  race  of 
animals  long  since   extinct. 

[Cin.  Gazette  Sept.,  IS,  1SGG. 

AN  OLD   SOLDIER. 

While  only  one  revolutionary  pen- 
sioner^ still  on  the  rolls,  there  are 
several  old  soldiers  who  still  survive. 
One  has  been  discovered  in  Noble 
county,  Ohio,  zz  ate&adj  mentioned 
in  our  columns,  and  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says 
that  another  is  living  on  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  British  •  America. 
His  name  is  Alexander  Stewart. 
He  also  fought  in  the  war  of  1812. 
He  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and 
is  109  years  of  age.  Some  thrity 
years  since  he  removed  to  Prince 
Edward's  Island.  He  lost  his  sight 
when  about  ninety  years  old,  but 
recovered  it  when  one  hundred  and 
three,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
able  to  read  without  glasses.  His 
grandson.  Lieutenant  Kichard  J. 
Cullen,  of  Company  F,  9th  New 
Hampshire  Volunteers,  a  most  ex- 
emplary and  worthy  officer  and  sol- 
dier, lost  liis  right  arm  at  the  battle 
of  Spottsylvania,  May  12, 1864. 

THE  ORIGINAL  EIGHT  HOUR  LAW. 

The  advocates  of  an  eight  hour 
law  who  think  that  they  have  dis- 
covered a  new  thing  under  the  sun, 
will  find  their  mistake  by  reading 
the  subjoined  extract  from  the 
ancient  records  of  Springlield,  all 
of  which  Mr.  Folsom,  the  city  clerk, 
is  carefully  copying  to  insure  their 
preservation.  Not  only  the  time  of 
labor,  but  the  amount  of  wages  is 
limited,  a  conjunction  that  would 
hardly  be  relished  now-a-days.    And 
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just  imagine  the  present  city  council 
passing  such  an  order  as  the  follow- 
ing, which  was  adopted  by  the 
"plantation,"  December  24,  1641, 
^ve  years  after  the  first  settlement 
of  Springfield : 

It  is  mutually  by  vote  agreed  for 
ye  orderinge  of  wages  for  severall 
labourers  viz:  husbandmen,  or  ordi- 
nary laborers  from  ye  first  of  No- 
yember  to  ye  first  of  March  to 
worke  at  l'Sd  p  day,  for  ye  other  pt 
of  ye  yeare  not  to  take  above  20d 
p  day  :  for  carpenters  tor  ye  first  4 
months  20d  p  day,  for  ye  other  pt  of 
ye  yeare  2s  p  day  for  mowers  2s  p 
day,  for  taylors  lOd  p  day  wch  sev- 
eral! laborers  are  to  worke  8  howrs 
in  ye  winter  pt,  &  10  howrs  in  the 
somer  pt,  besides  eatige  and  sleep- 
ige,  taylors  to  wTorke  12  howrs :  it  is 
olso  ordered  for  teames  that  they 
shall  worke  4  cattell  and  one  man 
at  Gd  p  day  from  May  till  October 
to  worke  8  howrs  &  ye  other  pt  6 
howrs  &  if  they  carrry  by  ye  loade 
to  work  pportionably  this  order  to 
continue  lor  one  wholley :  folio  win  ge 
on  till  order  be  taken  to  ye  contrary. 
[Springfield  (Mass)  .Republican. 

ANTIQUITIES    OF  MAINE. 

The  Portland  Press  says  that  the 
first  two-story  house  built  in  New 
Gloucester,  Maine,  was  finished  in 
1765,  by  Rev.  Sam.  Foxcroft,  first 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Society 
of  that  town.  The  present  resident 
and  owner  is  a  Foxcroft,  and  is 
named  Samuel.  The  house  is  rather 
'  dld-fashioned,  but  neat  and  com- 
fortable. The  first  clock  was  also 
imported  by  the  same  reverend 
gentleman.  It  is  still  where  he  put 
it,  and  does  its  duty  faithfully.  The 
case  is  of  heavy  oak,  veneered  in 
front.  The  entire  surface  of  the 
veneer  is  covered  with  carved  work 
of  the  most  delicate  character, 
representing  a  great  variety  of  ob- 
jects— such  as  men,  women  and 
children,  cats   and  dogs,  lions  and 


birds.  It  was  made  at  London,  by 
one  Ben.  Johnson,  in  1524.  The 
first  minister  of  Bluehill,  Hancock 
county,  built  himself  a  singular 
parsonage.  It  is  of  wood  through- 
out, even  to  the  hinges  and  latches 
of  the  doors.  Within  there  is  still 
preserved  a  wooden  clock,  made  by 
him  in  his  first  year  at  Harvard 
University,  with  no  other  tools  than, 
a  gimlet  and  jack-knife.  It  kept 
good  time  during  its  maker's  life, 
and  stopped  at  the  very  moment  of 
his  death.  Another  old  building  is 
the  Shaker  meeeting-house,  at  Al- 
fred, which  was  built  in  1781.  It 
has  never  been  re-shingled  or  re- 
clapboarded,  b;:t  does  not  chow  ftS 
age  in  the  least. 


ANCIENT  COFFINS  OPENED. 

The  trustees  of  the  old  Stone  Buri- 
al Ground  in  Branston,  R.  I.,  on  the 
Pontiac  road,  a  few  miles  southwest 
of  Elm  wood,  have  recently  removed 
the  remains  of  three  of  their  ances- 
tors to  that  place:  Job  Stone,  his 
first  wife,  Hannah  Barnes,  and  his 
second  wife,  Abigail  Foster.  The 
bones  were  in  an  entire  state  of  pre- 
servation. The  man  had  been  buried 
107  years ;  the  first  wife  154  years, 
and  the  second  wife  106  years.  Han- 
nah Barnes,  buried  in  1712,  was  a 
little  girl  at  the  decease  of  Eoger 
Williams,  aid  died  when  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  and 
yet  the  skeleton  was  as  sound  and 
perfect  as  if  cleansed  and  kept  in  a 
case ;  the  hair  also,  braided,  wound 
up  in  a  coil,  was  as  sound  and  per- 
fect as  on  tiie  day  on  which  she  was 
laid  down  to  sleep,  although  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  summer 
and  winter  have  passed  away,  varied 
by  Indian  warfare,  French  conquest, 
Colonial  struggle,  Revolution,  Inde- 
pendence, growth  from  less  than  two 
to  thirty  millions,  a  rebellion  crush- 
ed, and  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  en- 
throned throughout  the  land,  since 
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that  hair  was  braided  and  coiled  in 
sorrowing  kindness  on  the  head 
where  most  of  it  still  rests.  Her 
descendants  are  and  have  been  more 
than  two  thousand ;  more  than  half 
of  that  number  are  now  living. 
These  bodies  were  buried  from  five 
and  a  half  to  six  feet  deep,  on  a 
small  ridge  of  land  near  a  branch  of 
the  Pochasset  river,  the  bottom  of 
the  grave  some  seven  or  eight  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  branch,  is  a 
bluish  sandy  clay. 

[Providence  Journal. 


ANTIQUITIES   AT    W"ORTHI>TGTON,    O. 

Mr  Wm.  McK.  Heath,  of  Worth- 
ington,  has  recently  unlocked  the 
secrets  of  one  of  the  ancient  mounds 
in  that  vicinity,  and  made  some  in- 
teresting discoveries. 

The  place  referred  to  is  so  well 
known  that  more  than  mere  refer- 
ence is  scarcely  needed,  so  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  remark  that  there 
stands  on  the  Western  bank  of  the 
Olentangy,  and  near  the  village  of 
Worthington,  one  of  the  antique 
tumuli  of  the  period  of  the  mound 


builders,  which  owing  to  the  object- 
ions of  Mr.  Vining,  (now  over  eighty 
years  old,)  the  father  of  the  present 
owner — had  never  been  opened, 
though  the  family  have  had  innum- 
berable  applications  for  permission 
to  tap  it. 

It  is  about  480  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, 160  feet  in  diameter,  and  36 
feet  in  night,  and  is  composed  of 
rich  alluvial  soil,  apparently  skim- 
med from  the  surface  oi  the  adja- 
cent fields.  Feeling  interested  in 
remains  found  in  similar  mounds, 
Mr.  Heath,  with  .some  difficulty,  got 
the  required  permit,  and  ran  a  tun- 
nel from  eastward  to  center,  and 
sank  a  shaft  from  the  top,  intersect- 
ing the  tunnel,  developing  hundreds 
of  fine  beds  (ashes,  charcoal,  &c.) — 
fragments  of  antique  pottery  and 
remains  of  two  skeletons,  much  de- 
cayed of  course,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  multitudinous  layers  and 
coverings  of  wood,  now  decayed. 
The  position  of  the  skeletons  was 
nearly  east  and  west.  Mr.  Heath 
was  prevented  from  pushing  his  ex- 
plorations further  on  account  of 
want  of  time. — Columbus  Journal. 


[  From  the  Sandusky  Register.] 

EVENINGS  WITH  THE  PIONEERS. 


FIRST    EVENING. 


We  have  been  handed  a  bound 
volume  of  the  Sandusky  Clarion, 
embracing  a  perfect  file  of  this,  the 
first  newspaper  printed  on  the  Fire 
Lands,  from  the  first  number  to  the 
the  close  of  the  second  volume.  It 
*as  preserved  by  our  late   towns- 


man, John  Weeden,  Esq.,  and  we 
believe  has  been  donated  to  the  Fire 
Lands  Historical  Society  by  Mrs. 
Weeden,  and  will  probably  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  at  its  next 
meeting.  The  volume  was  handed 
to  us  with  a  request  that  we  peruse 
and  make  some  notes  of  matters 
therein  contained,  for  publication  in 
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the  Register  ;  it  being  thought  prop- 
er, as  "the  child  is  lather  to  the  man," 
that  the  Register  should  be  allowed 
to  say   something  of  its   parentage. 

We  have  looked  through  these 
files  of  the  Clarion  with  much  pleas- 
ure, and  by  the  aid  of  a  few  yet 
among  us  who  link  the  present  back 
to  the  past,  will  attempt,  as  best  we 
may  be  able,  during  the  coming 
evenings,  to  make  brief  mention  of 
6uch  things  as  attract  our  attention, 
while  turning  over  the  pages  of  this 
weekly  record  of  the  early  days  of 
our  city. 

It  might  be  interesting,  wTere  it  a 
part  of  our  plan,  to  go  back  of  the 
records  before  us  and  gather  up  the 
fragments  which  make  up  the  history 
of  our  city  prior  to  the  publication 
of  the  Clarion.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  first  building  was  erected 
here  in  1810,  by  John  Garrison,  a 
log  structure  of  two  rooms,  built  for 
a  dwelling  and  a  trading  house, 
which  stood  for  many  years  a  little 
back  from  Water  street,  and  to  the 
^east  of  the  brick  building  known  as 
*the  Townsend  Block. 

The  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  in  1816,.  It  may  be  some 
comfort  to  us  in  these  times  of  high 
prices  to  notice  that  the  cost  of 
many  articles  was  then  as  high  as 
now,  while  money  was  extremely 
scarce.  A  poor  article  of  Hour  sold 
at  $10.00  per  barrel ;  shirtings  were, 
50  to  62  cents  per  yard;  satinetts 
$2.50  to  33.50  per  yard ;  brown  sugar 
25  to  30  cents,  and  loaf-  sugar  40  to 
50  cents  per  pound.  Corn  was 
worth  §1.00  per  bushel,  and  butter 
25  cents  per  pound.  Mr,  Zalmon 
Wildman,  the  grandfather  of  Horatio 
Wildman,  Esq.,  who  yet  resides  here, 
laid  out  and  christened  the  town  of 
Portland,  he  at  that  time  being  pro- 
prietorof  the  grounds  now  embraced 
within  the  city  limits.  Soon  after, 
the  Hon.  Isaac  Mills,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  the  father  of  Mr.  Henry 
Mills,  lor  many  years  a  citizen  here, 


set  up  a  claim  to  an  undivided  share 
in  the  Wildman  tract.  The  result 
of  the  controversy  was  a  compro- 
mise by  which  Mr.  Wildman  retain- 
ed a  three-fourths  interest,  Mr.  Mills 
owning  the  remainder.  After  the 
settlement  of  this    controversy,  in 

.the  spring  of  ISIS,  Messrs.  Wildman 
and  Mills  united  in  laying  out  the 
present  plat  for  a  town  which  they 
christened  "Sandusky  City,"  which 
name  has  since  been  abridged  by 
dropping  the  appellation  "City," 
and  we  have  for  some  years  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Sandusky, 
simply.  Some  of  the  settlers  here 
at  that  time  wrere  from  Hie  l?.nd  of 
schools,  and  thus  the  first  liiiwg  .liter 
preparing  a  place  to  live  was  to  ar- 
range for  a  school.  A  log  cabin  was 
dedicated  to  the  purpose,  and  a  Miss 
Stimpson  taught  the  first  school  in 
Sandusky,  sometime  in  the  year  IS  1 8. 
Up  to  1817  the  villagers  all  lived 
and  the  business  men  all  did  busi- 

.  ness  in  log  structures.  This  yeai\  Z. 
Wildman  erected  a  frame  structure 
for  a  "  store  house,"  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  East  end  of 
the  "  Keber  Block,"  which  was  long 
known  as  the  ''Old  White  Store" 
and  at  one  time  the  Clarion  was 
published  in  the  same,  up  stairs. 

»  In  the  year  1821,  Hon.  Eleutheros 
Cooke  entered  upon  an  experiment 
which  was  of  great  importance  to 
the  future  of  the  city.  He  set  about 
the  erection  of  a  stone  building,  a 
thing  which  was  generally  esteemed 
a  foolish  move,  as  there  seemed  to 
be  no  stone  in  the  vicinity,  not  even 
enough  to  build  a  house.  The  ex- 
periment proved  a  success,  and  the 
house  was  built  and  still  stands,  and 
is  the  one  occupied  by  C.  V.  Olds  & 
Co.,  as  a  book  store,  on  the  east  side 
of  Columbus  Avenue.  Since  that 
time  good  building  stone  has  come 
to  be  our  boast  and  the  substantial 
stone  structures  which  tower  up  on 
every  side  of  this  little  unpretend- 
ing structure  may  be  supposed  to 
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carry  on  a  conversation  with  this 
child  of  a  pioneer  experiment  some- 
what after  the  style  of  Burn's  old 
and  new  u  Brigs  of  Ayre." 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  year 
1S22  and  at  our  next  setting  we  will 
open  Uncle  David  Cam  bell's  little 
weekly  record  of  the  early  times  of 
Sandusky  and  vicinity. 

EVENING  THE  SECOND. 

The  years  1822,  '23  and  ^inclus- 
ive, most  of  which  time  is  covered 
by  the  files  of  the  Clarion  before 
us,  was  a  period  of  much  importance 
to  the  citizens  of  Sandusky  City. 
The  establishment  of  a  paper,  the 
first  west  of  Cleveland;  the  opening 
of  a  stage  route  to  Columbus;  the 
regular  arrivals  and  departures  of 
"The  new  Lake  Erie  steamboat,  Su- 
perior;" the  failure  to  locate  a  canal 
uniting  the  Lake  and  the  Ohio  river, 
by  the  middle,  or  Sandusky  and 
Scioto  route,  as  proposed  in  the  origi- 
nal plan,  were  all  matters  of  great 
and  absorbing  interest  to  the  citizens 
of  the  hopeiul  village  of  Sandusky 
City,  which  in  1822  numbered  some 
forty  houses  and  about  three  hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the 
State,  those  seeking  homes  in  the 
wilderness  mostly  lodged  in  the 
vicinity  of  points  where  it  was  sup- 
posed country  seats  would  be  lo- 
cated, oi  along  the  thoroughfare 
where  they  could  keep  a  tavern,  or 
at  least  be  within  hailing  distance  of 
those  who  came  from  the  land  of 
civilization.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  men  of  broader  views  be- 
gan to  look  over  the  ground  and 
said  to  themselves,  and  to  each  other, 
that  here,  all  over  this  fertile  country, 
which  now  is  almost  one  vast  wilder- 
ness, will  soon  gather  a  busy  popula- 
tion. Large  towns  and  cities  will 
6pring  up  and  grow  wealthy  upon 
the  business  and  exchange  which 
the  wants  of  this  population  will 
give.    They    will    not    be    located 


along  the  old  routes  of  travel,  nor 
at  country  towns;  but  at  points 
where  the  trade  from  the  interior 
and  commerce  from  the  business 
world  can  be  most  conveniently 
joined.  The  equalizing  iniluence 
of  railroads  was  not  then  compre- 
hended ;  indeed,  they  were  not 
thought  of  in  any  of  the  calcula- 
tions of  this  period. 

During  the  years  1821-22,  Sandus- 
ky City  began  to  feel  the  iniluence 
of  the  advent  of  a  goodly  number 
of  sagacious  and  enterprising  busi- 
ness men,  who  believed  this  point  to 
possess  many  natural  advantages  for 
a  commercial  city.  Indeed  some 
wcie  so  sanguine  mat  cney  relieved 
Sandusky  City  would  be  the  great 
commercial  city  of  Northern  Ohio  ; 
and  reasoning  from  all  that  could 
then  be  known,  they  judged  cor- 
rectly. As  the  world  now  goes,  not 
many  of  these  early  settlers  were 
men  of  capital  in  ready  money ;  but 
not  a  few  of  them  were  men  of  bus- 
iness enterprise  and  sterling  integ- 
rity. Some  were  rich  in  boundless 
acres  and  were  rich  or  poor  in  fact, 
as  these  acres  could  be  made  valua- 
ble, or  became  unsaleable  in  the 
market.  Of  the  influence  of  land 
speculations  and  the  policy  which 
grew  out  of  them,  upon  the  interests 
of  Sandusky,  we  do  not  now  propose 
to  speak.  Like  the  diseases  incident 
to  childhood,  they  are  common  to 
the  early  life  of  all  towns,  proving 
fatal  to  numbers  and  leaving  a  de- 
bilitating taint  with  many. 

Among  the  arrivals  ot  this  period 
there  came  Mr.  David  Campbell, 
who,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1S21, 
associated  himself  with  Adonijah 
Champlin  and  issued  proposals  to 
publish  in  the  month  ol  March  fol- 
lowing, a  weekly  paper,  to  be  called 
the  Ohio  Illuminator.  Some 
friends  of  the  enterprise  took  hold 
of  the  matter  with  spirit.  A  paper 
wTas  greatly  needed  both  by  business 
men  and  the  commuity.    To  have  a 
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weekly  paper  from  Sandusky  City, 
was  looked  upon  as  an  era  by  the 
pioneers.  Subscription  lists  were 
circulated  through  Huron  County  ; 
for  we  were  all  Huron s  then,  as  the 
Eries  had  not  yet  gone  out  from  the 
old  wigwam.    The  proposition  met 

,  .  with  such  favor  that  Mr.  Campbell 
at  once  set  about  preparing  to  issue 
his  Illuminator  as  promised  in  his 
proposals,  and  on  the  10th  of  March 

;  had  his  type  and  press  on  the  ground 
and  was  ready  on  his  part  to  emit 
the  light  for  which  the  people  longed. 

i       March  passed  by,  however,  and  no 

}  paper  appeared.  The  subscription 
fists  had  been  very  tardf  in  coining 

\  .in,  and  being  a  cautious  man,  and 
looking  upon  the   enterprise  as  a 

i       venture  of  no    small  magnitude  at 

j  that  time,  Mr.  Campbell  dared  not 
commence  the    publication    of  his 

j  paper  until  the  matter  of  support 
was  placed  upon  a  tangible  basis. 
Always  scrupulously  punctual  in 
the  discharge  of  all  his  obligations 

j-  so  far  as  he  was  able,  the  delay 
caused  Mr.  Campbell  no  little  annoy- 
ance and  to  add  to  his  vexation,  his 
partner,  Mr.  Champlin,  had  gone 
East,  and  had  not  returned.  Thus 
the  matter  ran  along  into  the  month 
of  April  when,  the  people  finding 
themselves   still    in  darkness    and 

•  longing  for  the  Illuminator,  and 
learning  the  <  ause  of  the  delay,  set 
themselves  to  the  work  of  returning 
their  lists,  so  that  Mr.  Campbell  felt 
the  publication  was  warranted,  and 
on  the  24th,  of  this  month,  lb^2,  ap- 
peared No.  1,  of  volume  1,  of  the 
Sandusky  Clarion. 
This  number  is  before  us  and  is 
■  perhaps  the  only  copy  that  lias 
survived  the  wreck  of  families  and 
the  crash  of  business  for  over  forty 
years.  We  handle  it  as  a  thing  al- 
most sacred.  It  is  a  four  page  sheet, 
with  tour  colums  to  the  page,  the 
whole  affair  measuring  24  by  38 
inches.  It  is  on  rather  coarse  paper, 
or  rather  such  as  now    would  be 


deemed  coarse,  but  fair  paper  for 
those  times.  The  typograph  and 
arrangement  of  the  paper  is  rather 
commendable,  although  a  printer 
would  quickly  detect  many  things 
which  are  not  now  in  fashion,  and  a 
paper  of  the  same  style  would  now 
be  called  "  countryfied,"  and  "  old 
fashioned."  The  first  thing  which 
would  be  noticed  is  the  setting  of 
advertisements  and  reading  matter 
from  the  same  font  of  type. 

The  Clarion  was  first  issued  from 
rooms  in  a  small  one  story  and  a 
half  building  which  stood  upon  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  Graham's 
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and  Columbus  Avenue,  though  the 
old  building  did  not  stand  on  the 
corner  as  the  present  one  does.  It 
was  used  as  a  dwelling  and  printing 
ollice,  Mr.  Campbell  residing  in  a 
part  of  the  building.  It  was  after- 
wards moved  to  the  second  story  of 
the  "  Old  White  Store,"  upon  the 
spot  where  Robertson  &  Son  are 
now  doing  business.  Mr.  Campbell 
subsequently  purchased  the  "Old 
Portland  House,"  which  stood  upon 
the  lot  on  Water  street  now  occu- 
pied by  the  blue  stone  building 
known  as  the  "Campbell  Block." 
The  printing  office  was  on  the  sec- 
ond lloor,  and  Mr.  C.  kept  a  book 
store  in  the  east  part  of  the  first  sto- 
ry, it  being  where  the  Express  Office 
now  is.  The  building  was  burned, 
together  with  the  printing  office  and 
all  the  files  and  papers.  A  small 
black  walnut  writing  desk,  with  a 
chest  of  drawers  at  one  end,  the 
desk  used  by  Mr.  Campbell,  was 
saved,  and  was  used  some  years  by 
the  local  editor  of  the  Register,  but 
was  burned  by  the  fire  that  destroyed 
the  Register  establishment.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Portland 
House,  the  office  was  removed  to 
the  old  stone  building  recently 
pulled  down  to  give  place  for  Mill's 
Block,  corner  of  Columbus  Avenue 
and  Market  street. 
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EVENING  THE  THIRD. 

"  A  rose  would  smell  as  sweet  were  it 
Ipecucaanha  called." 

Like  the  education  and  training  of 
a  child,  the  management  of  a  paper, 
especially  one  that  has  its  character 
to  form,  is  attended  with  difficulties 
and  perplexities,  and  the  ushering 
into  the  world  of  a  new  paper,  par- 
ticularly in  a  small  town  in  a  new 
country,  it  is  a  matter  not  unattend- 
ed with  anxieties  and  trouble.  Some 
of  these  are  shadowed  in  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's first  editorial  in  the  Clarion, 
entitled  "  To  the  Public,"  which  is 
published  over  his  own  name.  After 
stating  that  by  the  absence  of  his 
partner,  Mr.  Champlin,  he  was 
obliged  to  assume  all  the  responsi- 
bility, he  goes  on  to  excuse  himself 
from  blame  in  the  matter  of  not 
publishing  the  paper  in  March  as 
promised  in  the  prospectus. 

The  question  has  been  asked  as  to 
what  there  is  in  a  name.  While  the 
odor  of  a  rose  may  not  be  changed 
by  a  change  of  name,  the  name  of 
a  paper  was  deemed  a  matter  of 
some  importance  and  elicted  no 
little  controversy.  Mr.  Campbell 
had  settled  down  upon  the  Ohio 
Illuminator  as  a  name  that  met  his 
views  of  the  case,  and  had  promised 
in  his  proposals  that  the  forthcoming 
sheet  should  thus  be  christened. 
His  friends,  however,  interposed  ob- 
jections. Said  they,  "it  looks  as 
though  you  thought  the  people  in 
darkness  and  you  assume  that  you 
can  enlighten  them."  This  touched 
Mr.  Campbell  in  a  sensitive  point 
of  his  character;  for  he  never  arro- 
gated to  himself  any  great  store  of 
wisdom  above  that  used  by  other 
men.  All  these  matters  are  treated 
of  at  some  length  as  reasons  why 
the  paper  appeared  with  a  name 
changed  from  the  one  first  proposed, 
and  while  he  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  his  advisors,  he  evidently  does 
not  feel  that  the  argument  against 


his  selection  had  been  well  taken  and 
says,  "I  have,  altho'  in  the  absence 
of  my  partner,  relinquished  the  orig- 
inal name,  and  substituted  the  San- 
dushj  Clarion,  which  certainly  will 
not  justify  similar  imputations." 
He  also  adds:  "In  selecting  the 
present  name,  the  word  4  Sandusky' 
is  added  more  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  wishes  of  friends  than 
to  gratify  my  own  fancy." 

We  think  the  change  of  name  an 
improvement,  and  think  Mr.  Camp- 
bell evinced  his  usual  good  sense  in 
making  it;  but  the  language  quoted 
has  the  ring  of  inflexibility  of  pur- 
pose ;  he  was  evidently  convinced 
against  his  will,  After  touching 
upon  the  usual  topics  treated  of  in 
"  Bows  editorial,"  as  politics,  relig- 
ion, agriculture,  commerce,  &c, 
Mr.  Campbell  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  people  Eastward  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try bordering  on  Lake  Erie  and 
promised  that  he  would  spare  no 
pains  in  giving  such  information  rel- 
ative to  the  "  Sandusky  Country,"  as 
might  be  interesting  to  emigrants, 
and  adds :  "  And  it  will  be  an  agree- 
able task,  if  experience  shall  war- 
rant it,  to  correct  the  unfavorable 
reports  so  prevalent  in  the  western 
part  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
relative  to  the  unheal thfuln ess  of 
the  climate,"  and  asks  imformation 
relative  to  the  matter.  He  closes 
by  the  following  paragraph,  which 
contains  the  key  to  his  success  in 
managing  the  "  Clarion"  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  says :  "  I 
am  more  anxious  to  form  a  character 
for  the  "Clarion"  by  the  manner  of 
conducting  it,  than  by  gratuitous 
promises;  these  general  remarks 
may  suffice,  until  time  has  developed 
the  opinions  of  the  editors,  and  es- 
tablished the  reputation  of  the 
paper." 

As  an  editor  Mr.  Campbell  had  al- 
ways before  him  three  paramount 
objects.    He  desired  always  to  pro- 
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mote  that  which  he  believed  for  the 
public  good.  He  was  always  vigi- 
lant to  establish  for  his  paper  a 
reputation  for  candor,  veracity  and 
a  strait  forwardness  of  purpose  ;  in- 
deed, so  tenacious  was  he  of  t  he  latter 
that  he  would  almost  sacrifice  his  love 
of  the  former  rather  than  be  open 
to  the  charge  vacillation.  Friends 
could,  by  judicious  management, 
change  his  course  of  action ;  they 
did  so  often,  but  they  always  left 
the  field  of  combat  feeling  that 
the  man  was  unchanged  in  his  opin- 
ions. Lastly  he  always  had  a  pas- 
sion for  that  class  of  "  items"  known 
as  accidents.  Items  thai  involved 
the  loss  of  lire  or  limb,  no  matter 
where  from,  were  at  a  premium 
with  the  "  Clarion."  Thus  in  this 
first  number  we  find  upon  the  first 
page  no  less  than  two  lengthy  ac- 
counts of  two  attempted  assassina- 
tions, taken  from  the  Ogdensburg 
Gazette,  and  this  too,  when  upon 
the  inside  we  find  him  furnished 
with  two  items  which  were  strictly 
local  and  sufficiently  horrid.  The 
first  announces  the  burning  of  the 
residence  of  Mr.  George  Sheffield 
Esq.,  of  Lyme,  by  which  a  daughter 
of  five  years  and  an  orphan  lad  of 
eleven  years  were  burned  to  death. 

Large  quantities  of  clothing,  pro- 
visions and  §250  in  bank  notes  were 
also  consumed.  Messrs.  Gurdon 
Williams  and  Hiram  Baker  suffered 
by  the  fire.  Just  below  he  relates 
"Another  Melancholy  Event,"  and 
truly  it  was  such.  A  Mr.  Artema- 
doros  Tuller  was  removing  from  the 
Peninsula  to  the  Plaster  Bed  by 
boat  and  the  boom  jibed  and  knock- 
ed overboard  a  little  daughter  of 
five  years,  and  as  Mr.  T.  could  not 
swim,  the  parents  stood  near  and 
saw  the  little  one  perish  without  be- 
ing able  to  afford  relief.  These  acci- 
dents were  talked  over  far  and  wide 
at  the  time,  and  are  remembered 
by  some  yet  among  us. 

One  other  trait  of  Mr.  Campbell's 


character  is  worthy  of  mention,  and 
equally  worthy  of  imitation.  He 
was  emphatically  a  modest  man  and 
was  thus,  in  the  most  commendable 
sense  of  the  term.  When  we  get 
before  us  his  high  moral  tone  of  char- 
acter; his  love  of  candor  and  veraci- 
ty ;  his  inflexibility  of  purpose  and 
his  modesty,  we  have  Mr.  Campbell 
as  he  was  known  among  us  for  a 
period  of  some  forty  years,  and  in 
a  combination  of  these  traits  of  char- 
acter, sometimes  one  controlling 
and  sometimes  another,  we  find  a 
key  to  his  whole  history.  They  are 
all  stamped  markedly  upon  this  first 
number  of  the  dealer*-  the  bant- 
ling oi  his  better  as  well  as  of  his 
elder  years.  In  a  series  of  little 
items  which  follow  his  "To  the  Pub- 
lic," each  marked  by  three  stars  in  a 
triangle;  instead  of  a  UST  as  now, 
in  which  he  asks  an  exchange  with 
his  brothers  of  the  quill,  asks  Mas- 
ters of  vessels  to  subscribe  and  to 
furnish  items  of  interest  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  gives  business  men  an  invi- 
tation to  advertise,  are  all  of  them 
models  of  modesty.'  The  latter  we 
beg  leave  to  transfer  as  a  specimen, 
and  as  it  introduces  the  topic  of  our 
next  evening's  chat.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

"%*It  is  expected  that  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Clarion  will  be  sufficient- 
ly extensive  to  make  it  a  desirable 
object  for  phyiscians,  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  landholders  and 
innkeepers,  to  make  it  a  medium 
for  their  advertisements." 

Dignified  and  staid,  pointed,  brief 
and  modest,  it  is  a  model  invitation. 
How  well  it  was  responded  to,  we 
will  soon  have  occasion  to  see. 

EVENING    THE  FOURTH. 

Advertisements  arc  very  import- 
ant, and  withal  a  very  curious  kind  of 
literature.  They  are  important, 
since  they  cheapen  very  greatly  the 
subscription  price  of  the  newspaper, 
give  life   to  business,  and  are  an  in- 
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dex  to  the  enterprise  and  thrift  of 
the  community  in  which  they  are 
furnished.  They  are  curious,  be- 
because  once  being  dead,  they  yet 
live  again.  A  business  man  dashes 
off  a  few  lines  giving  a  little  informa- 
tion to  his  customers  and  it  goes  in- 
to the  paper  until  the  figures  at  the 
bottom  indicate  the  expiration  of 
the  time,  or  until  "tP  (till  forbid) 
steps  into  the  office  and  cries  enough, 
when  the  paragraph  drops  out  of 
the  paper,  and  in  printer's  phrase,  is 
"dead."  The  types  go  into  the  cases 
to  be  called  out  anon  to  announce 
some  fresher  piece  of  information, 
and  :io  mm£  is  thought  of  the  matter 
until  long  years  alter,  some  linger- 
ing remnant  of  other  days  draws 
from  its  dusty  retreat  the  musty, 
brown  file,  when  he  is  rejuvenated 
and  has  a  long  train  of  memories 
invigorated  by  the  latent  life  which 
he  finds  in  the  old  advertisements — 
life,  warmed  into  fresh  vigor  by  the 
thickening  dust  of  years.  Some 
men  spend  a  lifetime*  writing  vol- 
umes with  a  hope  of  being  read 
posthumously.  Not  unfrequently 
their  books  are  food  for  the  moth 
only,  while  the  bustling  man  of  busi- 
ness who  dashes  off  a  few  hasty  lines 
to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  finds 
interested  readers  long  years  after 
he  has  gone  to  the  grave. 

Little  did  Captain  J.  W.  Eansom, 
master  of  the  fast  sailing  schooner 
"Huron  of  Sandusky"  think  when 
he  handed  into  the  old  Clarion  office, 
on  the  22d  of  April,  1S22,  his  adver- 
tisement stating  that  he  would  sail 
from  Ssndusky  on  Saturday,  the  27th 
inst,  for  Buffalo,  and  on  his  return 
would  sail  immediately  for  Macki- 
naw, Green  Bay,  &c,  think  that  his 
article  would,  within  a  few  years  of 
half  a  century  after,  and  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  his  melan- 
choly death,  find  interested  readers 
and  be  made  the  subject  of  a  para- 
graph in  the  Daily  Register.  But 
thus  it  is. 
15 


Before  making  special  mention  of 
those  who  were  business  men  in 
Sandusky  City  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  we  would  premise  that  we 
do  not  propose  to  follow  any  partic- 
ular order,  but  shall  make  brief 
mention  of  each,  as  we  can  get  such 
information  as  may  be  deemed  in- 
teresting. Meantime  we  would  so 
licit  information  from  those  who 
may  be  possessed  of  facts  and  inci- 
dents relating  to  the  early  settle- 
ment of  our  city.  The  years  are 
stealing  by,  our  pioneers  are  falling 
by  the  way,  and  it  is  well  to  gather 
up  of  our  local  history  such  sherds 
as  can  be  obtained  only  from  the 
memory  of  those  who  still  remain 
among  us.  To  do  this,  and  to  excite 
a  general  interest  in  this  direction, 
chiefly  influence  us  to  spend  these 
"Evenings  with  the  Pioneers/' 

In  the  early  days,  a  tavern  was  a 
thing  of  first  importance;  hence,  we 
will  first  introduce,  as  one  of  the 
early  business  men  of  our  city,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Marsh,  the  first  man  who  kept 
a  public  house  here.  We  are  unable 
thus  far  to  get  anything  of  his  early 
history,  but  learn  that  he  built  the 
structure  which  yet  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Water  and  Wayne  streets, 
lately  known  as  "  Raymond's  Hotel.*' 
In  this  building  he  for  many  years 
kept  the  "  Steamboat  Hotel."  A 
goodly  number  of  our  pioneers  were 
at  sometime,  and  some  of  them  for 
a  length  of  time,  guests  of  "mine 
host"  of  the  "Steamboat  Hotel," and 
some  are  yet  living  who  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  days  when  board 
and  lodging  in  what  has  since  been 
known  as  the  "  Old  Verandah"  was 
thought  quite  stylish.  We  doubt 
not  some  of  them  might  recall  inci- 
dents therewith  connected,  worthy 
of  mention. 

Stage  coaches  were  another  im- 
portant institution  of  the  country 
about  the  era  of  which  we  write, 
and  as  they  were  somewhat  allied 
to  the  tavern  interest,  we  are  not 
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surprised  to  find  that  Mr,  Marsh  was 
first  proprietor  of  a  line  of  stages 
from  this  point  to  Delaware.  In  his 
issue  of  May  29,  1822  Mr.  Campbell 
says;  "He  has  been  requested  to 
announce  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  run  a  line  of  stages  to 
Delaware  in  about  two  weeks."  We 
suppose  these  arrangements  were 
made  by  Mr.  Marsh,  and  that  the 
stage  started ;  but  Mr.  M.  seems  not 
to  have  invested  much  in  printer's 
ink,  and  no  record  of  the  running  of 
the  line  was  found  for  that  time. 
He,  however,  figures  in  the  same 
number  of  the  Clarion  as  the  man 
who  had  a  few  barrels  of  "racked 
cider"  for  sale  on  commission,  low 
for  cash  or  whisky. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  however,  we 
are  informed  in  an  advertisement 
which  appears  for  months,  that  Cy- 
rus W.  Marsh  and  Constant  Barney 
were  running  a  line  of  United  States 
mail  stages  from  Portland,  Sandusky 
Bay,  to  Delaware  via  Mansfield, 
which  left  Portland  at  8  a.  m.,  Mon- 
day, arriving  at  Mansfield  at  4  p.  m., 
Tuesday,  and  at  Delaware  at  10  A.  m. 
Thursday,  and  returning  arrived  at 
Portland  11  a.  m.  Sunday.  They 
claim  it  as  an  "infant  establishment" 
fostered  by  "infant  patronage,"  but 
infants  must  have  been  weighty  in 
those  days,  as  they  apologize  that 
they  had  consulted  the  "  strength  of 
their  carriages"  rather  than  their 
"elegance  or  beauty." 

Mr.  Marsh  failed  in  business  and 
removed  to  Canada,  and  is  probably 
not  living. 

A  Mr.  A.  Brown  figures  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Clarion  as  a  man  who 
was  ready  to  make  restitution  to 
some  parties,  if  they  would  call,  who 
were  disatisfied  with  the  division  of 
some  money  stolen  from   his   store. 

Andrew  Brown  was  an  Irishman, 
a  dealer  in  Irish  linen  and  did  busi- 
ness in  a  room  opposite  where  Pierce 
&  Woolsey's  spoke  factory  now 
stands.    He  was  not  long  here  and 


would  have  been  entirely  forgotten 
but  for  this  "notice"  which  he  left 
of  his  smartness. 

Bread  was  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  early  denizens  of 
the  village,  and  a  Mr.  Darius  C. 
Henderson  was  the  first  man  to  rec- 
ognise this  want  in  a  public  way. 
In  the  second  number  of  the  Clarion 
he  "respectfully  informs  the  public 
that  he  has  commenced  the  baking 
business  two  doors  west  of  C.  W. 
Marsh's  tavern,"  &c,  &c,  all  of  which 
means  simply  that  he  had  converted 
John  Garrison's  old  log  trading  house 
into  a  bakery.  He  had  also  secured 
the  services  of  an  experienced  work- 
man, &c,  by  trie  name  ot  John  vj. 
Greenleaf,  who  is  well  remembered 
by  the  pioneers  as  an  oddity,  who 
on  July  16th,  1822,  took  the  place 
of  his  master  and  comes  out  in  a 
smart  sort  of  an  advertisement  to 
"The  Eating  Universe"  in  which  he 
announces  himself  as  a  Green  Leaf 
which  thirty  years  ago  was  torn 
from  its  mother  stem"  <fcc,  so  that 
if  he  has  not  yet  mouldered,  he  has 
more  than  lived  his  three  score  and 
ten  yeaas  and  probably  is  in  the 
"sear  and  yellow."  He  left  San- 
dusky and  his  after  history  is  un- 
known to  us. 

EVENING  THE  FIFTH. 

Mr.  William  Townsend  was  the 
first  and  only  merchant  that  patron- 
ized Mr.  Campbell's  first  number 
of  the  "  Clarion"  by  advertising. 
He  appeared  in  a  quarter  of  a  col- 
umn, as  a  general  merchant,  offering 
dry  goods,  groceries,  crockery, 
books,  stationery,  salt,  &c,  &c,  and 
in  addition  oilers  to  do  a  general 
commission  business. 

Mr.  Townsend  came  from  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  located  at  a  very 
early  day  as  one  of  the  first  mer- 
chants here.  His  place  of  business 
was  in  a  small  building  on  Water 
street,  nearly  opposite  the  Colton 
House,  and  had  for    many    years 
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formed  a  part  of  the  old  patched-up 
structure  known  as  the  passenger 
depot  of  the  S.  D.  &  C.  Railroad, 
until  it  was  torn  down  and  removed 
a  few  weeks  since.  He  built  a  small 
•lock  opposite  his  store,  which  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  dock  upon  which 
stands  the  ample  freight  depot  of 
the  S.  D.  &  C.  Eailroad.  The  docks 
of  this  period  were  very  rude,  and 
compared  with  those  we  now  use, 
very  cheap  affairs,  and  we  be- 
lieve numbered  three  only.  They 
were  built  by  sinking  cribs  of  logs 
at  a  distance*  of  a  lew  feet,  uniting 
them  with  stringers,  and  covering 
the  whole  with  .^nnk.  They  were 
very  insecure  structures,  and  were 
often  carried  away  by  the  ice  and 
the  high  waters.  Of  these,  there  were 
three;  the  one  mentioned  above, 
one  where  Mr.  Dill  now  is  doing 
business,  and  one  where  Messrs. 
Marsh  now  have  their  mill  for  grind- 
ing plaster. 

Mr.  Townsend  resided  in  a  frame 
house,  a  part  of  which  yet  stands  on 
Lawrence  street,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  Colton  House,  and  now,  in  its 
old  days,  bears  little  marks  of  having 
belonged  with  the  more  aristocratic 
dwellings  of  its  prime. 

Mr.  Townsend  was  for  many  years 
an  active  and  inlluential  business 
man  in  Sandusky,  and  was  withal  a 
very  sue  sessful  one  as  well.  At  the 
time  the  managers  of  the  S.  D  &  C. 
railroad  were  making  extensive  im- 

Erovements  in  this  city,  Mr.  T.  sold 
is  place  of  business  and  the 
grounds,  to  the  company  and  re- 
tired from  active  business.  Some- 
where about  1S44  or  '45  he  erected 
the  commodious  and  substantial 
stone  residence  on  West  Washing- 
ton street,  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  his  son-in-law,  Pitt  Cooke,  Esq. 
Here  the  family  resided  when  the 
terrible  epidemic  of- 1840  swept 
through  our  city  with  such  fatality, 
and  by  it  three  of  this  family,  Mr. 
Townsend,  Mrs.  Townsend,  his  wife, 


and  one  daughter,  were  carried  away. 
Their  remains  were  interred  in  Oak- 
land Cemetery,  and  their  resting 
place  is  marked  by  one  of  the  most 
costly  monuments  seen  in  the 
grounds. 

The  "Townsend  House,"  which 
has  stood  for  many  years,  a  reminder 
to  the  pioneer  of  Mr.  Townsend's 
business  days,  and  so  long  and  large- 
ly known  as  the  place  where  Col. 
Colt  made  the  traveler  at  home,  was 
swept  away  by  fire  last  year  and  a 
saddening  heap  of  ruins  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Market  and  Decatur  streets, 
marks  the  place  where  it  stood. 
The  heirs  „f  M..  T„w:i3nnd  still  hold 
the  title  to  much  valuable  real  es- 
tate in  and  about  the  city. 

On  April  23d,  1822,  a"  Mr.  Oliver 
W.  Slocum  furuished  the  "  Clarion" 
with  a  quarter-column  advertise- 
ment, headed  with  a  huge  anvil, 
mounted  by  a  sledge.  Mr.  Slocum 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  black- 
smith at  Monroe  at  that  time,  the 
place  we  believe  now  known  as 
Monroeville.  As  he  wished  u  to 
court  the  jjatronage  of  his  old  cus- 
tomers," he  probably  had  been 
sometime  a  smith  at  monroe.  We 
know  nothing  of  him  save  what  ap- 
pears in  the  "  Clarion."  We  infer 
that  his  advertisement  gave  him  a 
hope  of  thrift ;  for  in  the  second 
number  of  the  paper  there  appears 
the  following  happy  bit  of  informa- 
tion : — 

NUPTIAL. 

Married — By  Moses  Sowers,  Esq., 
Mr.  Oliver  W.  Slocum  of  Monroe,  to 
Miss  Percy  Felton,  of  Sherman. 

How  this  little  notice  affected  his 
interests  we  do  not  know;  but 
some  months  later  he  advertises  for 
an  apprentice  to  the  smithing  busi- 
ness ;  and  in  a  few  months  he  ap- 
pears again  offering  a  reward  of 
"  one  cent"  for  a  runaway  appren- 
tice, all  of  which  are  suggestive 
topics  for  speculative  thought. 
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EVENING   THE  SIXTH. 

Among  the  few  who  appear  in  the 
first  number  of  the  "  Clarion,"  we 
notice  the  name  of  George  Ander- 
son, the  first  physician  who  settled 
in  Sandusky.  The  physician  of  the 
olden  time,  if  a  man  worthy  of  his 
calling,  was  one  who  had  a  larger 
hold  upon  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  the  pioneer  than  any  other 
one.  He,  through  much  hardship 
and  privation  was  the  one  who 
visited  them  in  time  of  sickness  and 
distress,  and  upon  him  they  relied 
as  their  last  earthly  helper.  No 
words  can  portray  the  feelings  with 
irhick  the  pionocr  physician  was  re- 
garded by  the  people  of  the  olden 
time.  The  influence  of  charlatanism 
has  wrought  a  great  change  in  the 
relation  which  the  physician  sustains 
toward  the  people  in  the  last  forty 
years. 

Dr.  George  Anderson  was  born 
February  8th,  1792,  in  Otsego  Coun- 
ty, State  of  New  York,  on  the  farm 
of  his  father,  which  is  now  the  site 
of  Cooperstown.  He  received  his 
medical  education  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  Dr.  Rush,  and  afterwards  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Dr.  White  of 
Cherry  Valley,  New  York.  He  re- 
moved to  the  village  of  Venice,  in 
this  County  in  the  year  1817,  before 
the  settlement  of  this  town.  In  1818 
he  came  to  this  town,  then  having 
but  about  half  a  dozen  families,  and 
boarded  in  the  first  frame  dwelling 
built  here,  then  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  father  of  W.  B.  Smith,  Sen. 
Being  the  only  physician  here,  his 
practice  extended  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  country  about,  taking  in 
the  territory  now  covered  by  a  large 
part  of  Erie  and  Ottawa  counties. 
All  visitations  were  then  made  on 
horseback,  through  woods  and 
swamps,  there  being  very  few  roads 
laid  out.  Dr.  Anderson  was  always 
very  active  in  all  matters  of  public 
interest,  and  in  the  politics  of  the 


day.  He  was  among  the  first  mov- 
ers in  the  matter  of  getting  the 
charter  for  the  Mad  River  and  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  Company,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  Directors  of  that 
Company.  Also,  one  of  the  first 
stockholders  and  directors  of  the 
Sandusky  and  Columbus  Turnpike 
Company,  which  was  one  of  the 
first  stage  and  mail  routes  into  Cen- 
tral Ohio  from  the  Lake. '  He  was  a 
Free  Mason  and  Master  of  Science 
Lodge  in  1823.  He  was  a  strong 
Andrew  Jackson  man,  and  one  of 
the  seven  voters  at  this  town  at 
the  election  of  the  old  General  for 
the  first  term.  It  is  proper  here 
to  notice  that  from  letters  left  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  which  are  before  us, 
we  learn  that  he  and  General  Lewis 
Cass  were  personal  friends. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
August,  1831,  President  Jackson 
made  a  reconstruction  of  his  Cabinet 
and  the  war  portfolio  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  General  Cass.  About 
this  time  President  Jackson  saw 
looming  up  a  difficulty  with  the  In- 
dians of  no  mean  magnitude.  Gen- 
eral Cass  had  had  much  to  do  with 
Indians  from  a  very  early  day.  In 
1828  he  wrote  two  lengthy  articles 
in  the  North  American  Review, 
which  showed  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  their  affairs  and  attracted 
much  attention.  The  year  following 
he  delivered  a  learned  and  lengthy 
address  before  the  Historical  Socie- 
ty of  Michigan  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, all  of  which  served  to  bring 
him  into  notice  as  the  man  for  the 
times,  and  the  one  best  qualified  to 
manage  the  War  Department  at 
that  time.  The  red  men  of  the 
South  had  proved  troublesome  to 
the  slave  interests,  and  President 
Jackson,  seconded  by  General  Cass, 
had  warmly  espoused  the  policy  of 
their  removal  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Some  of  the  Southern  States 
had  set  up  a  claim  to  them,  based 
upon  the  doctrine  of  States  rights. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Cherokees,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  decided  that 
Georgia  had  no  such  right,  but  that 
the  disposal  of  the  Indians  be- 
longed to  the  General  Government. 
Upon  this  point  General  Cass  ran 
a  muck  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Court,  and  sided  with  Georgia  while 
she  hanged  and  imprisioned  in  de- 
fiance of  legal  decisions.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  we  are  glad  to  be- 
lieve the  old  General  has  grown 
somewhat  wiser  by  age  and  does  not 
now  embrace  the  bloody  skeleton  of 
States  rights  as  it  stands  in  armed 
defiance    of  the    General    Govern- 

•  „,  .-,f     4...-.     3«„ 

We  have  before  us  an  autographic 
letter  from  General  Cass,  written  to 
Dr.  Anderson,  dated  Detroit,  July 
28th,  1831,  only  a  few  days  before 
his  appointment,  in  which  he  says  : 
"Agreeably  to  your  kind  offer,  I 
would  thank  you  to  secure  two  seats 
for  me  in  the  Mount  Vernon  stage 
for  Sunday  morning,  the  31st,"  and 
he  adds  that  in  case  the  boat 
should  be  late  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  stage  wait  a  little  while, 
and  in  case  it  started  before  the 
boat  reached  Sandusky,  he  desired 
a  team  and  light  wagon  to  be  in 
readiness  to  overtake  the  stage  and 
closes  by  saying:  "I  suppose  the 
driver  would  at  least  proceed  slow- 
ly for  a  while."  The  old  General 
was  probably  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington at  this  time,  and  was  doubt- 
less little  aware  of  the  stormy  times 
which  were  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  nest  egg  of  the  Florida  war 
was  then  laid,  and  two  years  of 
incubation  developed  this  expensive 
bantling  of  the  South.  The  Indians 
were  removed,  however ;  but  are 
not  yet  out  of  the  way. 

Another  letter  from  the  General, 
dated  at  Detroit,  August  13th,  1832, 
informs  the  Doctor  that  some  favor 
which  he  had  asked  for  a  friend 
had  received  his  recommend  and 
would  be  granted  unless  the  place 


had  already  been  filled.  This  is 
supposed  to  relate  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Erastus  Cooke,  Esq.,  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  Doctor's  and 
a  brother  of  the  late  Hon.  E.  Cooke, 
as  Post  Master  at  Sandusky.  Mr. 
Cooke  was  Post  Master  here  during 
Jackson's  second  presidential  term 
and  was  one  of  the  seven  who 
voted  for  him  at  his  first  election. 
He  died  here  in  July,  1849,  ot  cholera, 
and  his  widow,  a  son,  James  W. 
Cooke,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Wm. 
H.  Mills,  2d,  are  living;  the  former 
resides  in  Philadelphia,  with  Jay 
Cooke,  Esq.,  the  latter  resides  in  this 
city. 

Doctor  Anderson  died  of  the  chol- 
era, in  August,  1834,  being  taken 
with  that  dreadful  disease  while  visit- 
ing a  cholera  patient  in  the  morning, 
and  died  the  same  evening.  His 
widow  is  still  living,  and  resides  with 
Doctor  E.  S.  Lane,  of  this  city,  whose 
wife  is  an  only  daughter.  Mr.  Geo. 
J.  Anderson,  our  well-known  Insur- 
ance Agent,  is  an  only  son. 

George  Anderson's  papers  now  be- 
fore us,  prompt  us  to  say  a  word  of  a 
man  who  did  not  belong  to  Sandusky 
in  an  early  day,  but  was  sufficiently 
known  in  this  vicinity  to  make  a 
notice  of  interest.  We  therefore  in- 
troduce William  H.  Hunter,  Esq.,  a 
lawyer  who  came  from  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  some  where  about  the 
year  1S25,  and  settled  in  Norwalk. 
He  comes  to  our  notice  in  a  letter 
probably  written  in  Norwalk  in  the 
fall  of  1827,  though  it  bears  no  date. 
It  was  written  to  Dr.  Anderson  in  the 
interest  of  General  Jackson's  elec- 
tion, urging  the  appointment  of  del- 
egates from  Sandusky  to  a  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Columbus,  and  speaks 
hopefully  of  the  General's  prospects. 
Dr.  Anderson  attended  that  meeting 
as  delegate  from  Jackson's  friends 
then  here. 

Dr.  Anderson  at  one  time  carried 
on  a  drug  and  book  store  here,  and 
we  have  before  us  a  long  catalogue 
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of  books,  which  is  curious  only  as  it 
indicates   the  literary   taste  of  the 

Eioneers  and  it  calls  to  mind  some 
alf  forgotten  books  of  the  olden 
time.  "Morse's  Geography"  was 
then  in  use,  and  we  have  a  faint 
recollection  of  many  a  hard  lesson 
dug  out  of  that  same,  and  remember 
how  we  envied  the  class  which  had 
procured  "  Woodbridge,"  the  pictures 
were  new  and  the  lessons  so  much 
easier.  "The  Columbian  Reader," 
"  Cook's  Voyages,"  Plutarch's  Lives," 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "  Chalmer's 
Discourses,"  "  Cowper's  Task,"  "Fam- 
ily Physician,"  "Cooper's  Surgery," 
"Flint's  8urveyin.cc,"  <>c,  &c,  were 
then  in  the  market. 

Last,  but  not  least,  among  the 
papers  before  us,  we  find  David 
Campbell's  and  D.  &  J.  H.  Camp- 
bell' bills  rendered  against  the 
estate  of  George  Anderson,  running 
from  1822  to  1835  and  attested  be- 
fore John  Beatty  "Mayor  of  the 
town,"  August  3, 1835,  and  receipted 
by  account  rendered,  by  David 
Campbell,  January  21, 1S36.  It  cov- 
ers one  entire  sheet  of  fools-cap, 
and  is  of  interest  as  showing  the 
price  of  various  things  connected 
with  the  printing  business.  Old  ex- 
changes were  then  worth  19  cents 
per  quire.  On  October  8th  was 
charged  $4,00  for  2000  tickets  for 
October  election.  On  the  27th  of 
the  same  month  we  find  $2,00  charged 
for  1500  Jackson  tickets  (pres.  elec.) 
April  21th,  1822,  we  find  $1,00 
charged  for  a  card,  which  relates  to 


the  return  of  some  clothing  and  a 
watch  which  some  one  "  borrowed" 
from  the  Dr.'s  house  on  the  night  of 
the  16th,  and  is  the  identical  adver- 
tisement in  the  first  issue  of  the 
Clarion  which  led  us  to  track  up  the 
Dr.  as  one  of  the  pioneers. 

Mr.  Hunter  subsequently  came  to 
this  city  to  reside.  He  is  remem- 
bered by  many  of  our  citizens  as  an 
active  politician,  a  good-looking,  am- 
bitious man,  who  became  somewhat 
embittered  toward  the  world  through 
disappointment,  and  met  a  rather 
mysterious  end.  He  was  on  the 
Peninsula  sometime  in  the  Spring  of 
1842,  with  a  sporting  Dart-  He  be- 
ing missed  from  the  party  a  great 
search  was  instituted,  many  of  our 
citizens  taking  a  part.  At  sometime 
after,  he  was  found  in  an  old  house 
belonging  to  Mr.  Kelley,  buried  in 
a  mow  of  hay.  The  manner  of  his 
death  was  a  matter  of  much  specu- 
lation at  the  time.  Some  believed 
that  he  had  been  murdered,  others 
that  he  had  died  of  a  fit  or  had  been 
frozen ;  while  others  thought  he  had 
purposely  taken  the  death  leap  to 
escape  from  a  world  which  he  no 
longer  seemed  to  enjoy.  He  was 
buried  in  the  old  burial  ground  in 
this  city,  and  his  grave  is  probably 
unmarked.  We  are  sure  that  some 
one  in  the  city,  has  a  portrait  of  him 
by  Powers,  which  was  in  the  artists 
hands  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
as  he  had  no  friends  here,  has  never 
been  claimed. 
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TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  PIONEER. 


The  success  of  the  Fire  Lands 
Historical  Society  in  gathering  and 
preserving  the  materials  for  a  full 
history  of  the  settlement  of  this 
vicinity,  is  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  interest  taken  in  its  work,  not 
only  by  the  pioneers,   but  by   the 

freat  mass  of  the  citizens  of  the 
ire  Lands.  We  invite  the  contin- 
ued co-operation  of  all  who  can  fur- 
jsb  h  fari  i  record  a  memento  of 
the  past,  or  become  a  member. 
Each  and  all  are  welcome. 

This  volume,  closing  ten  years  of 
industrious  research  and  pleasant 
labor,  is  a  worthy  companion  of  the 
seven  preceding.  Gathering  materi- 
al as  we  do  from  old  and  young,  let- 


tered and  unlettered,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  errors  of  date,  name, 
and  fact,  occasionally  occur.  We 
desire  all  detecting  such,  to  give 
early  information  to  the  Secretary 
or  the  Committee. 

The  only  back  numbers  which  can 
be  supplied  are  No.'s  1,  2,  3,  of  vol. 
2;  vol.'s  4,  5  and  7.  The  demands 
for  back  numbers  to  complete  sets, 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  we 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when  the  Society  will  feel  justified 
in  revising  and  republishing  the 
entire  series. 

Publishing  Committee. 

Norwalk,  June  12th,  1867, 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


Art.  1.  This  Society  shall  be  call- 
ed "The  Fire  Lands  Historical  So- 
ciety." 

Art.  2.  Its  objects  are  to  collect 
and  preserve  in  proper  form  the 
facts  constituting  the  full  history  of 
the  "Fire  Lands;"  also  to  obtain  and 
preserve  an  authentic  and  general 
statement  of  their  resources  and 
productions  of  all  kinds. 

Art.  3.  The  officers  of  this  Soci- 
ety shall  consist  of  a  President,  five 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  one  Re- 
cording and  two  Corresponding  Sec- 
retaries, a  Biographer,  a  Keeper  of 
Oabinet,  and  five  Directors. 

Art  4.  The  officers  hereof  shall 
be  elected  annually,  and  shall  per- 
form the  duties  usually  pertaining 
to  their  respective  offices. 


Art.  5.  The  office  and  records  of 
the  Society  shall  be  kept  at  Nor- 
walk. The  annual  meeting  for  the 
election  of  officers  shall  also  be  held 
at  Norwalk,  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  June,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

Art.  6.  Any  person  may  become 
a  member  of  this  Society  by  signing, 
or  having  his  name  affixed  to  the 
Constitution  and  paying  into  the 
Treasury  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
cents;  and  any  person  also  may  be 
received  by  vote  of  the  Society  as 
an  honorary  member. 

Art.  7.  This  Constitution  may  be 
altered  or  amended  at  any  annual 
meeting  hereafter,  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
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Voldmi   5.    Page  13,  2d  col.,  7th  line  from  bottom,  for  "connect"  read  "convict." 
"       6.    Page  2,  for  "  Seth  Keeler  "  read  "  Luke  Keeler.  " 

"       T.    In  "Autobiography  of  Francis  Graham"  for  "Jannahill"  read  "Tannehill;"  for  Gill,  Thompson  & 
Co. "  read  "  Sill  Thompson  &  Co. ;  for  "  Bouley  "  read  "  Bodley.  " 


